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THE OVERSOCIALIZED CONCEPTION MAN 
MODERN SOCIOLOGY 


Dennis 
Brown University 


Sociological theory originates the asking general questions about man and society. The 
answers lose their meaning they are elaborated without reference the questions, has 
been the case much contemporary theory. example the Hobbesian question how 
men become tractable social controls. The two-fold answer contemporary theory that 
man “internalizes” social norms and seeks favorable self-image conforming the “expec- 
tations” others. Such model man denies the very possibility his being anything but 
thoroughly socialized being and thus denies the reality the Hobbesian question. The 
Freudian view man, the other hand, which sociologists have misrepresented, sees man 
social though never fully socialized creature. Sociologists need develop more 
complex, dialectical conception human nature instead relying implicit conception 
that tailor-made for special sociological problems. 


illness, reported have suddenly 

muttered, “What, then, the an- 
swer?” Pausing, she raised her head, mur- 
mured, “But what the question?” and died. 
Miss Stein presumably was pondering the 
ultimate meaning human life, but her brief 
final has broader and humbler 
relevance. Its point that answers are mean- 
ingless apart from questions. forget the 
questions, even while remembering the an- 
swers, our knowledge them will subtly de- 
teriorate, becoming rigid, formal, and cate- 
chistic the sense indeterminacy, rival 
possibilities, implied the very putting 
question lost. 

Social theory must seen primarily 
set answers questions ask social 
reality. the initiating questions are forgot- 
ten, readily misconstrue the task theory 
and the answers previous thinkers have given 
become narrowly confining conceptual pris- 
ons, degenerating into little more than spe- 
cial, professional vocabulary applied situa- 


STEIN, bed-ridden with fatal 


This slightly revised version paper 
read the meetings the American Sociological 
Association New York City, August 30, 1960. 


tions and events that can described with 
equal greater precision ordinary lan- 
guage. Forgetfulness the questions that 
are the starting points inquiry leads 
ignore the substantive assumptions “buried” 
our concepts and commits one- 
sided view reality. 

Perhaps this simply elaborate way 
saying that sociological theory can never af- 
ford lose what usually called “sense 
significance;” or, sometimes put, 
that sociological theory must “problem- 
conscious.” choose instead speak 
theory set answers questions be- 
cause reference “problems” may seem 
suggest too close linkage with social criti- 
cism reform. primary reason for in- 
sisting the necessity holding constantly 
mind the questions that our concepts and 
theories are designed answer preclude 
defining the goal sociological theory the 
creation formal body knowledge sat- 
isfying the logical criteria scientific theory 
set philosophers and methodologists 
natural science. Needless say, this the 
way theory often defined contemporary 
sociologists. 
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Yet speak theory interrogatory 
may suggest too self-sufficiently intellectual 
enterprise. Cannot questions satisfac- 
torily answered and then forgotten, the an- 
swers becoming the assumptions from which 
start framing new questions? may 
convey view theory more adeauately 
say that sociological theory concerns itself 
with questions arising out problems that 
are inherent the very existence human 
societies and that cannot therefore finally 
“solved” the way that particular social 
problems perhaps can be. The “problems” 
theory concerns itself with are problems for 
human societies which, because their uni- 
versality, become intellectually problematic 
for sociological theorists. 

Essentially, the historicist conception 
sociological knowledge that central the 
thought Max Weber and has recently been 
ably restated Barrington Moore, Jr. and 
Wright Mills? sound one. The most 
fruitful questions for sociology are always 
questions referring the realities partic- 
ular historical situation. Yet both these 
writers, especially Mills, have tendency 
underemphasize the degree which gen- 
uinely wish and seek answers trans-histor- 
ical and universal questions about the nature 
man and society. not, let clear, 
have mind the formalistic quest for social 
“universal propositions,” nor the 
even more effort construct all- 
encompassing “conceptual schemes.” Moore 
and Mills are rightly critical such efforts. 
thinking such questions as, “How 
are men capable uniting form enduring 
societies the first place?”; “Why and 
what degree change inherent human so- 
cieties and what are the sources change?”’; 
“How man’s animal nature domesticated 
society?” 

Such questions—and they are existential 
well intellectual questions—are the rai- 
som d’étre social theory. They were asked 
men long before the rise sociology. So- 
ciology itself effort, under new and un- 
precedented historical conditions, find 
novel answers them. They are not ques- 


Barrington Moore, Jr., Political Power and Sc- 
cial Theory, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1958; Wright Mills, The Imagination, 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 


tions which lend themselves successively 
more precise answers result cumula- 
tive empirical research, for they remain eter- 
nally problematic. Social theory necessarily 
interminable dialogue. understand- 
Hannah Arendt has written, “does not 
tire interminable dialogue and ‘vicious 
circles’ because trusts that imagination will 
eventually catch least glimpse the 
always frightening light truth.” 

wish briefly review the answers mod- 
ern sociological theory offers one such 
question, rather one aspect one ques- 
tion. The question may variously phrased 
as, “What are the sources social cohe- 
sion?”; or, social order possible?”’; 
or, stated social-psychological terms, “How 
that man becomes tractable social dis- 
cipline?” shall call this question its so- 
cial-psychological aspect the 
question” and its more strictly sociological 
aspect the “Marxist question.” The Hob- 
besian question asks how men are capable 
the guidance social norms and goals that 
makes possible enduring society, while the 
Marxist question asks how, assuming this 
capability, complex societies manage regu- 
late and restrain destructive conflicts be- 
tween groups. Much our current theory 
offers oversocialized view man an- 
swering the Hobbesian question and over- 
integrated view society answering the 
Marxist question. 

number writers have recently chal- 
lenged the overintegrated view society 
contemporary theory. addition Moore 
and Mills, the names Bendix, Coser, Dahr- 
endorf, and Lockwood come 


2Hannah Arendt, “Understanding and Politics,” 
Partisan Review, (July-August, 1953), 392. 
For view social theory close the one adum- 
brated the present paper, see Theodore Abel, 
“The Present Status Social Theory,” American 
Sociological Review, (April, 1952), pp. 156-164. 

Reinhard Bendix and Bennett Berger, “Images 
Society and Problems Concept Formation 
Sociology,” Llewellyn Gross, editor, Symposium 
Sociological Theory, Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peter- 
sen Co., 1959, pp. 92-118; Lewis Coser, The 
Functions Social Conflict, Glencoe, The 
Free Press, 1956; Ralf Dahrendorf, “Out Utopia: 
Towards Re-Orientation Sociological Analysis,” 
American Journal Sociology, (September, 
1958), pp. 115-127; and Class and Class Conflict 
Industrial Society, Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959; David Lockwood, “Some Re- 
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intention, therefore, concentrate the 
answers the Hobbesian question ef- 
fort disclose the oversocialized view 
man which they seem imply. 

Since view theory obviously very 
different from that Talcott Parsons and 
has, fact, been developed opposition 
his, let pay tribute his recognition 
the importance the Hobbesian question— 
the “problem order,” calls it—at the 
very beginning his first book, The Struc- 
ture Social Action.* Parsons correctly 
credits Hobbes with being the first thinker 
see the necessity explaining why human 
society not “war all against all;” why, 
man simply gifted animal, men refrain 
from unlimited resort fraud and violence 
pursuit their ends and maintain stable 
society all. There even sense which, 
Coser and Mills have both Parsons’ 
entire work represents effort solve the 
Hobbesian problem order. His solution, 
however, has tended become precisely the 
kind elaboration set answers ab- 
straction from questions that character- 
istic contemporary sociological theory. 

need not greatly concerned with 
Hobbes’ own solution the problem order 
saw with such unsurpassed clarity. What- 
ever interest his famous theory the origin 
the state may still hold for political scien- 
tists, clearly inadequate explana- 
tion the origin society. Yet the pattern 
opposed the details Hobbes’ thought 
bears closer examination. 

The polar terms Hobbes’ theory are the 
state nature, where the war all against 
all prevails, and the authority Leviathan, 
created social contract. But the war all 
against all not simply effaced with the crea- 
tion political authority: remains 
ever-present potentiality human society, 
times quiescent, times erupting into 
open violence. Whether Hobbes believed that 
the state nature and the social contract 
were ever historical realities—and there 
evidence that was not that simple-minded 
and unsociological, even the seventeenth 


marks ‘The Social System’,” British Journal 
Sociology, (June, 1956), pp. 
Parsons, The Structure Social Action, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937, pp. 89-94. 
Coser, op. cit., 21; Mills, op. cit., 44. 
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century—is unimportant; the whole tenor 
his thought see the war all against all 
and Leviathan dialectically, coexisting and 
has observed, “According Hobbes 
body politic dialectical thing, Heracli- 
tean world which any given time there 
negative The first secular 
social theorist the history Western 
thought, and one the first clearly dis- 
cern and define the problem order hu- 
man society long before Darwinism made 
awareness commonplace, Hobbes was 
dialectical thinker who refused separate 
answers from questions, solutions society’s 
enduring problems from the conditions creat- 
ing the problems. 

What the answer contemporary socio- 
logical theory the Hobbesian question? 
There are two main answers, each which 
has come understood way that 
denies the reality and meaningfulness the 
question. Together they constitute model 
human nature, sometimes clearly stated, 
more often implicit accepted concepts, 
that pervades modern The first 
answer summed the notion the 
social norms.” The sec- 
ond, more commonly employed assumed 
empirical research, the view that man 
essentially motivated the desire achieve 
positive image self winning accept- 
ance status the eyes others. 

The following statement represents, briefly 
and broadly, what probably the most in- 
fluential contemporary sociological concep- 
tion—and dismissal—of the Hobbesian prob- 
lem: “To modern sociologist imbued with 
the conception that action follows institu- 
tionalized patterns, opposition individual 
and common interests has only very limited 


recent critic Parsons follows Hobbes 
seeing the relation between the normative order 
society and what calls “the sub-stratum 
social action” and other sociologists have called the 
“factual order” similar the relation between 
the war all against all and the authority the 
state. David Lockwood writes: “The existence 
the normative order one very important 
sense inextricably bound with potential conflicts 
interest over scarce resources the very 
existence normative order mirrors the continual 
potentiality conflict.” Lockwood, cit., 137. 

TR. Collingwood, The New Leviathan, Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1942, 183. 
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relevance thoroughly unsound.” From 
this writer’s perspective, the problem 
unreal one: human conduct totally shaped 
common norms “institutionalized pat- 
terns.” Sheer ignorance must have led people 
who were unfortunate enough not mod- 
ern sociologists ask, order pos- 
sible?” thoughtful bee ant would never 
inquire, the social order the hive 
ant-hill possible?” for the opposite that 
order unimaginable when the instinctive 
endowment the insects ensures its stability 
and built-in harmony between “individual 
and common interests.” Human society, 
are assured, not essentially different, al- 
though conformity and stability are there 
maintained processes. 
Modern sociologists believe that they have 
understood these processes and that they 
have not merely answered but disposed 
the Hobbesian question, showing that, far 
from expressing valid intimation the 
tensions and possibilities social life, can 
only asked out ignorance. 

would hard find better illustra- 
tion what Collingwood, following Plato, 
calls eristical opposed dialectical think- 
ing: the answer destroys the question, 
rather destroys the awareness rival possi- 
bilities suggested the question which ac- 
counts for its having been asked the first 
place. reversal perspective now takes 
place and are moved ask the opposite 
question: “How that violence, conflict, 
revolution, and the individual’s sense co- 


Sutton and others, The American 
Business Creed, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1956, 304. have cited this study and, 
several occasions, textbooks and fugitive articles 
rather than better-known and directly theoretical 
writings because just concerned with what 
sociological concepts and theories are taken 
mean when they are actually used research, 
teaching, and introductory exposition with their 
elaboration more self-conscious and explicitly 
theoretical discourse. Since the model human 
nature criticizing partially implicit and 
“buried” our concepts, cruder and less qualified 
illustrations are relevant the formulations 
leading theorists. also aware that some older 
theorists, notably Cooley and were shrewd 
and worldly-wise enough reject the implication 
that man ever fully socialized. Yet they failed 
develop competing images man which were con- 
cise and systematic enough counter the appeal 
the oversocialized models. 

Collingwood, cit., pp. 


ercion society manage exist all, 
this view Whenever one- 
sided answer question compels 
raise the opposite question, are caught 
dialectic concepts which reflects dia- 
lectic things. But let examine the par- 
ticular processes sociologists appeal 
order account for the elimination from hu- 
man society the war all against all. 


THE CHANGING MEANING 
INTERNALIZATION 


well-known section The Structure 
Social Action, devoted the interpretation 
Durkheim’s thought, entitled “The 
Changing Meaning Constraint.” Parsons 
argues that Durkheim originally conceived 
society controlling the individual from 
the outside imposing constraints him 
through sanctions, best illustrated codes 
law. But Durkheim’s later work 
began see that social rules not “merely 
regulate ‘externally’ they enter directly 
into the constitution the actors’ ends them- 
selves.” Constraint, therefore, more than 
environmental obstacle which the actor 
must take into account pursuit his goals 
the same way that takes into account 
physical laws: becomes internal, psycho- 
logical, and self-imposed well. Parsons de- 
velaped this view that social norms are con- 
stitutive rather than merely regulative 
human nature before was influenced 
psychoanalytic theory, but Freud’s theory 
the superego has become the source and 
model for the conception the internaliza- 
tion social norms that today plays im- 
portant part sociological thinking. The 
use some sociologists have made Freud’s 
idea, however, might well inspire essay 
entitled, Changing Meaning Inter- 
nalization,” although, contrast the shift 
Durkheim’s view constraint, this change 
has been change for the worse. 


Cf. Mills, op. cit., pp. 32-33, 42. While Mills 
does not discuss the use the concept inter- 
nalization Parsonian theorists, have argued 
elsewhere that his view the relation between 
power and values insufficiently dialectical. See 
Dennis Wrong, “The Failure American Soci- 
ology,” Commentary, (November, 1959), 378. 

Parsons, cit., pp. 

382. 
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What has happened that internalization 
has imperceptibly been equated with “learn- 
ing,” even with “habit-formation” the 
simplest sense. Thus when norm said 
have been “internalized” individual, 
what frequently meant that habitually 
both and conforms his con- 
duct. The whole stress inner conflict, 
the tension between powerful impulses and 
superego controls the behavioral outcome 
which cannot prejudged, drops out the 
picture. And this that central 
Freud’s view, for psychoanalytic terms 
say that norm has been internalized, in- 
trojected become part the superego, 
say more than that person will suffer 
guilt-feelings fails live it, not 
that will fact live his be- 
havior. 

The relation between internalization and 
conformity assumed most sociologists 
suggested the following passage from 
recent, highly-praised advanced textbook: 
“Conformity institutionalized norms is, 
course, ‘normal.’ The actor, having internal- 
ized the norms, feels something like need 
conform. His conscience would bother him 
did not.” What overlooked here 
that the person who conforms may even 
more “bothered,” that is, subject guilt and 
neurosis, than the person who violates what 
are not only society’s norms but his own 
well. Freud, precisely the man with 
the strictest superego, who has most 
thoroughly internalized and conformed 
the norms his society, who most wracked 
with guilt and 

Paul Kecskemeti, whose discussion 
owe initial recognition the erroneous view 
internalization held sociologists, argues 
that the relations between social norms, the 
individual’s selection from them, his conduct, 
and his feelings about his conduct are far 
from self-evident. “It means true,” 
writes, say that acting counter one’s 
own norms always almost always leads 
neurosis. One might assume that neurosis de- 
velops even more easily persons who mever 


Introduction, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 


1960, 22. 
14Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discon- 


tents, New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1958, 
pp. 80-81. 
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violate the moral code they recognize valid 
but repress and frustrate some strong in- 
stinctual motive. person who ‘succumbs 
temptation,’ feels guilt, and then ‘purges him- 
self’ his guilt some reliable way 
confession) may achieve this way 
better balance, and less neurotic, than 
person who never violates his ‘norms’ and 
never feels conscious guilt.” 

Recent discussions “deviant 
have been compelled recognize these dis- 
tinctions between social demands, personal 
attitudes towards them, and actual conduct, 
although they have done laboriously 
taxonomic They represent, how- 
ever, largely the rediscovery what was al- 
ways central the Freudian concept the 
superego. The main explanatory function 
the concept show how people repress 
themselves, imposing checks their own de- 
sires and thus turning the inner life into 
battlefield conflicting motives, matter 
which side “wins,” successfully dictating 
overt action. far behavior concerned, 
the psychoanalytic view man less deter- 
ministic than the sociological. For psycho- 
analysis primarily concerned with the inner 
life, not with overt behavior, and its most 
fundamental insight that the wish, the 
emotion, and the fantasy are important 
the act man’s experience. 

Sociologists have appropriated the super- 
ego concept, but have separated from any 
equivalent the Freudian id. long 
most individuals are that is, in- 
ternalize the norms and conform them 
conduct, the Hobbesian problem not even 
perceived latent reality. Deviant be- 
havior accounted for special circum- 
stances: ambiguous norms, anomie, role con- 
flict, greater cultural stress valued goals 
than the approved means for attaining 
them. Tendencies deviant behavior are 
not seen dialectically related conform- 


Kecskemeti, Meaning, Communication, 
and Value, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1952, pp. 

Robert Dubin, “Deviant Behavior and Social 
Structure: Continuities Social Theory,” American 
Sociological Review, (April, 1959), pp. 147-164; 
Robert Merton, “Social Conformity, Deviation, 
and Opportunity Structures: Comment the 
Contributions Dubin and Cloward,” pp. 
178-189. 
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ity. The presence man motivational 
forces bucking against the hold social disci- 
pline has over him denied. 

Nor does the assumption that internaliza- 
tion norms and roles the essence so- 
cialization allow for sufficient range mo- 
tives underlying conformity. fails allow 
for variable “tonicity the superego,” 
Kardiner’s The degree which 
conformity frequently the result coer- 
cion rather than conviction 
Either someone has internalized the norms, 
lated child, psychopath. Yet Freud rec- 
ognized that many people, conceivably 
majority, fail acquire superegos. “Such 
people,” wrote, “habitually permit them- 
selves any bad deed that procures them 
something they want, only they are sure 
that authority will discover make 
them suffer for it; their anxiety relates only 
the possibility detection. Present-day 
society has take into account the preva- 
lence this state mind.” The last sen- 
tence suggests that Freud was aware the 
decline “inner-direction,” the Protes- 
tant conscience, about which have heard 
much lately. let turn the 
elements human nature that sociologists 
appeal order explain, rather ex- 
plain away, the Hobbesian problem. 


MAN THE ACCEPTANCE-SEEKER 


The superego concept too inflexible, too 
bound the past and individual bio- 


Abram Kardiner, The Individual and His So- 
ciety, New York: Columbia University Press, 1939, 
pp. 65, 72-75. 

Mills, op. cit., pp. 39-41; Dahrendorf, Class 
and Class Conflict Industrial Society, pp. 157-165. 

Freud, op. cit., pp. 78-79. 

20In many ways should prefer use the 
neater, more alliterative phrase “status-seeker.” 
However, has acquired narrower meaning than 
intend, since Vance Packard appro- 
priated it, suggesting primarily efforts, which are 
often consciously deceptive, give the appearance 
personal achievements qualities worthy 
deference. “Status-seeking” this sense is, 
Veblen perceived, necessarily confined relatively 
impersonal and segmental social relationships. “Ac- 
ceptance” “approval” convey more adequately 
what all men are held seek both intimate and 
impersonal relations according the conception 
the self and motivation dominating contemporary 
sociology and social psychology. have, neverthe- 


graphy, service relating conduct 
the pressures the immediate situation 
which takes place. Sociologists rely more 
heavily therefore alternative notion, 
here stated—or, fair, overstated—in 
its baldest form: “People are profoundly 
sensitive the expectations others that 
all action inevitably guided these ex- 
pectations.” 

Parsons’ model the “complementarity 
expectations,” the view that social interac- 
tion men mutually seek approval from one 
another conforming shared norms, 
formalized version what has tended be- 
come distinctive sociological perspective 
human motivation. Ralph Linton states 
explicit psychological terms: “The need for 
eliciting favorable responses from others 
almost constant component [personal- 
ity]. Indeed, not too much say that 
there very little organized human behavior 
which not directed toward its satisfaction 
least some degree.” 

The insistence sociologists the im- 
portance “social factors” easily leads them 
stress the priority such socialized 
socializing motives human 


less, been unable resist the occasional temptation 
use the term “status” this broader sense. 

and others, cit., 264. Robert 
Cooley Angell, Free Society and Moral Crisis, 
Ann Arbor: University Michigan Press, 1958, 
34, points out the ambiguity the term “expecta- 
tions.” used, notes, mean both factual 
prediction and moral imperative, e.g. “England 
expects every man his duty.” But this very 
ambiguity instructive, for suggests the process 
which behavior that non-normative and per- 
haps even “deviant” but nevertheless “expected” 
the sense being predictable, acquires over time 
nermative aura and becomes “expected” the 
second sense being socially approved de- 
manded. Thus Parsons’ “interaction paradigm” pro- 
vides leads the understanding social change 
and need not confined, his use it, the 
explanation conformity and stability. But this 
the subject another paper hope complete 
shortly. 

Linton, The Cultural Background 
Personality, New York: Appleton-Century Co., 
1945, 91. 

values are “inferred” from this em- 
phasis and then popularized, becomes the basis 
the ideology “groupism” extolling the virtues 
“togetherness” and “belongingness” that have 
been attacked and satirized savagely recent 
social criticism. David Riesman and Whyte, 
the pioneers this current criticism its con- 
temporary guise, are both aware, their imi- 


cd 


frequently the task the sociologist 
call attention the intensity with which 
men desire and strive for the good opinion 
their immediate associates variety 
situations, particularly those where received 
theories ideologies have unduly empha- 
sized other motives such financial gain, 
commitment ideals, the effects en- 
ergies and aspirations arduous physical 
conditions. Thus sociologists have shown that 
factory workers are more sensitive the 
attitudes their fellow-workers than 
purely economic incentives; that voters are 
more influenced the preferences their 
relatives and friends than campaign de- 
bates the that soldiers, whatever 
their ideological commitment their nation’s 
cause, fight more bravely when their pla- 


tators and epigoni usually are not, the extent 
which the social phenomenon they have de- 
scribed the result the diffusion and populariza- 
tion sociology itself. See this point Robert 
Gutman and Dennis Wrong, “Riesman’s Ty- 
pology Character” (forthcoming symposium 
Riesman’s work edited Leo Lowenthal 
and Seymour Martin Lipset), and William 
Whyte, The Organization Man, New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1956, Chapters matter 
fact, Riesman’s “inner-direction” and “other-direc- 
tion” correspond rather closely the notions 
“internalization” and “acceptance-seeking” con- 
temporary sociology have described them. 
Riesman even refers his concepts initially 
characterizations “modes conformity,” al- 
though then makes the mistake, Robert 
Gutman and have argued, calling them char- 
acter types. But his view that all men are some 
degree both inner-directed and other-directed, 
qualification that has been somewhat neglected 
critics who have understandably concentrated 
his empirical and historical use his typology, 
suggests the more generalized conception forces 
making for conformity found current theory. 
See David Riesman, Nathan Glazer, and Reuel 
Denny, The Lonely Crowd, New York: Doubleday 
Anchor Books, 1953, pp. ff. However, Gutman 
and have observed: “In some respects Riesman’s 
conception character Freudian rather than neo- 
Freudian: character defined superego me- 
chanisms and, like Freud Civilization and Its 
Discontents, the socialized individual defined 
what forbidden him rather than what society 
stimulates him do. Thus spite Riesman’s 
generally sanguine attitude towards modern Amer- 
ica, implicit his typology view society 
the enemy both individuality and basic drive 
gratification, view that contrasts with the 
least potentially benign role assigned neo- 
Freudian thinkers like Fromm and Horney.” Gut- 
man and Wrong, “Riesman’s Typology Charac- 
ter,” (typescript). 
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toons are intact and they stand side side 
with their “buddies.” 

certainly not intention criticize 
the findings such studies. objection 
that their particular selective emphasis 
generalized—explicitly or, more often, im- 
plicitly—to provide apparent empirical sup- 
port for extremely one-sided view 
human nature. Although sociologists have 
criticized past efforts single out one funda- 
mental motive human conduct, the desire 
achieve favorable self-image winning 
approval from others frequently occupies 
such position their own thinking. The 
following has been, fact, openly 
put forward Hans Zetterberg strong 
contender for the position the major 
Motivational Theorem sociology”: 


actor’s actions have tendency become 
dispositions that are related the occurence 
[sic] favored uniform evaluations the 
actor and-or his actions his action 


Now Zetterberg not necessarily main- 
taining that this theorem accurate fac- 
tual statement the basic psychological 
roots social behavior. is, character- 
istically, far too self-conscious about the 
logic theorizing and “concept formation” 
for that. goes remark that “the 
maximization favorable attitudes from 
others would thus the counterpart so- 
ciological theory the maximization 
meant that the theorem understood 
heuristic rather than empirical as- 
sumption, that sociology has selective point 
view which just abstract and partial 
that economics and the other social 
sciences, and his view theory set 
logically connected formal propositions 
granted provisional acceptance, 
agreement. (Actually, the view theory 
suggested the beginning this paper 
quite different one.) 

But there further point made. 
Ralf Dahrendorf has observed that struc- 
tural-functional theorists not “claim that 
order based general consensus 
values, but that can conceived 


Zetterberg, “Compliant Actions,” Acta 
Sociologica, (1957) 189. 

188. 
189. 
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terms such consensus and that, con- 
ceived these terms, certain propositions 
follow which are subject the test specific 
observations.” The same may said 
the assumption that people seek maximize 
favorable evaluations others; indeed this 
assumption has already fathered such addi- 
tional concepts “reference group” and 
“circle significant others.” Yet the ques- 
tion must raised whether really 
wish to, effect, define sociology such 
partial perspectives. The assumption the 
maximization approval from others the 
psychological complement the sociological 
assumption general value consensus. 
And the former selective and one-sided 
way looking motivation Dahren- 
dorf and others have argued the latter 
when determines our way looking 
social structure. The oversocialized view 
man the one counterpart the over- 
integrated view society the other. 
Modern sociology, after all, originated 
protest against the partial views man 
contained such doctrines utilitarianism, 
classical economics, social Darwinism, and 
vulgar Marxism. All the great nineteenth 
and early twentieth century sociologists 
saw one their major tasks expose 
the unreality such abstractions eco- 
nomic man, the gain-seeker the classical 
economists; political man, the power-seeker 
the Machiavellian tradition political 
science; self-preserving man, the security- 


Dahrendorf, Class and Class Conflict In- 
dustrial Society, 158. 

Much the werk Thorstein Veblen, now 
generally regarded sociologist (perhaps the 
greatest America has yet produced), was, course, 
polemic against the rational, calculating homo 
economicus classical economics and documen- 
tation the importance economic life the 
quest for status measured conformity arbi- 
trary and shifting conventional standards. Early 
his first and most famous book Veblen made 
observation human nature resembling that which 
looms large contemporary sociological think- 
ing: “The usual basis self-respect,” wrote, 
“is the respect accorded one’s neighbors. Only 
individuals with aberrant temperament can 
the long run retain their self-esteem the face 
the disesteem their fellows.” The Theory 
the Leisure Class, New York: Mentor Books, 1953, 
38. Whatever the inadequacies his psycho- 
logical assumptions, Veblen did not, however, over- 
look other motivations which frequently gave 
equal greater weight. 
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seeker Hobbes and Darwin; sexual 
libidinal man, the pleasure-seeker doctri- 


naire Freudianism; and even religious man, 


the God-seeker the theologians. would 
ironical should turn out that they 
have merely contributed the creation 
yet another reified abstraction socialized 
man, the status-seeker our contemporary 
sociologists. 

course, such image man is, like 
all the others mentioned, valuable for limited 
purposes long not taken for the 
whole truth. What are some its deficien- 
cies? begin with, neglects the other 
half the model human nature presup- 
posed current theory: moral man, guided 
his built-in superego and beckoning ego- 
recent years sociologists have been 
less interested than they once were culture 
and national character backgrounds 
conduct, partly because stress the con- 
cept “role” the crucial link between the 
individual and the social structure has di- 
rected their attention the immediate situa- 
tion which social interaction takes place. 
Man increasingly seen “role-playing” 
creature, responding eagerly anxiously 
the expectations other role-players the 
multiple group settings which finds 
himself. Such approach, while valuable 
helping grasp the complexity highly 
differentiated social structure such our 
own, far too often generalized serve 
kind hoc social psychology, easily 
adaptable particular sociological purposes. 

But not enough concede that men 
often pursue “internalized values” remain- 
ing indifferent what others think them, 
particularly when, have previously ar- 
gued, the idea internalization has been 
“hollowed out” make more useful 
explanation conformity. What desire 
for material and sensual satisfactions? Can 


Robin Williams, Jr. writes: “At the present 
time, the literature sociology and social psy- 
chology contains many references 
conforming norms, ‘yielding social pressure,’ 
‘adjusting the requirements the reference 
the implication easily drawn that 
the actors question are motivated solely terms 
conformity non-conformity, rather than 
terms ‘expressing’ ‘affirming’ internalized 
values (his italics). “Continuity and Change 
Sociological Study,” American Sociological Re- 
view, (December, 1958), 630. 
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really dispense with the venerable notion 
material “interests” and invariably re- 
place with the blander, more integrative 
“social values”? And what striving for 
power, not necessarily for its own sake—that 
may rare and pathological—but means 
which men are able impose normative 
definition reality others? That material 
interests, sexual drives, and the quest for 
power have often been over-estimated 
human motives reason deny their 
the dialectic between conformity 
bellion, social norms and their violation, man 
and social order, completely the other 
term suppressed those who deny the 
reality man’s “normative orientation” 
reduce the effect coercion, rational 
calculation, mechanical conditioning. 

The view that man invariably pushed 
internalized norms pulled the lure 
self-validation others ignores—to speak 
archaically for moment—both the highest 
and the lowest, both beast and angel, his 
nature. Durkheim, from whom much 
the modern sociological point view de- 
rives, recognized that the very existence 
social norm implies and even creates the 
possibility its violation. This the mean- 
ing his famous dictum that crime 
“normal phenomenon.” maintained that 
“for the originality the idealist whose 
dreams transcend his century find expres- 
sion, necessary that the originality 
the criminal, who below the level his 
time, shall also possible. One does not 
occur without the Yet Durkheim 
lacked adequate psychology and formu- 
lated his insight terms the actor’s 
cognitive awareness rather than motiva- 
tional terms. not have Durkheim’s 
excuse for falling back what Homans has 
called “social mold theory” human 
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have referred forces man that are 
resistant socialization. not pur- 


Durkheim, The Rules Sociological 
Method, Chicago: University Chicago Press, 
1938, 71. 

George Homans, The Human Group, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1950, pp. 
317-319. 
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pose explore the nature these forces 
suggest how ought best conceive 
them sociologists—that would most 
ambitious undertaking. few remarks will 
have suffice. think must start with 
the recognition that the beginning there 
the body. soon the body mentioned 
the specter “biological determinism” raises 
its head and sociologists draw back fright. 
And certainly their view man sufficiently 
disembodied and non-materialistic satisfy 
Bishop Berkeley, well being de-sexu- 
alized enough please Mrs. Grundy. 

older view human nature divided be- 
tween “social man” and “natural man” 
who either benevolent, Rousseau’s Noble 
Savage, sinister and destructive, 
Hobbes regarded him? Freud usually rep- 
resented, misrepresented, the chief 
modern proponent this dualistic concep- 
tion which assigns the social order 
the purely negative role blocking and 
re-directing man’s “imperious 
drives.” say “misrepresented” because, 
although Freud often said things supporting 
such interpretation, other and more funda- 
mental strains his thinking suggest 
different conclusion. John Dollard, certainly 
not writer who oblivious social and 
cultural “factors,” saw this twenty-five years 
(Freud) does not regard the instincts 
having fixed social goal; rather, indeed, 
the case the sexual instinct has 
stressed the vague but powerful and im- 
pulsive nature the drive and has empha- 
sized that its proper social object not 
picked out advance. His seems 
drive concept which not variance with 
our knowledge from comparative cultural 
studies, since his theory does not demand 
that the ‘instinct’ work itself out with me- 


Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure, Revised and Enlarged Edition, Glencoe, 
The Free Press, 1957, 131. Merton’s view 
representative that most contemporary soci- 
ologists. See also Hans Gerth and Wright Mills, 
Character and Social Structure, New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1953, pp. 112-113. For 
similar view “neo-Freudian,” see Erich 
Fromm, The Sane Society, New York: Rinehart and 
Company, 1955, pp. 
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chanical certainty alike every varying 
culture.” 

much for Freud’s “imperious biological 
When Freud defined psychoanalysis 
the study the “vicissitudes the in- 
stincts,” was confirming, not denying, the 
“plasticity” human nature insisted 
social scientists. The drives “instincts” 
psychoanalysis, far from being fixed disposi- 
tions behave particular way, are 
utterly subject social channelling and 
transformation and could not even reveal 
themselves behavior without social mold- 
ing any more than our vocal chords can 
produce articulate speech have not 
learned language. psychoanalysis man 
indeed social animal; his social nature 
profoundly reflected his bodily struc- 

But there difference between the 
Freudian view the one hand and both 
sociological and neo-Freudian conceptions 
man the other. Freud man 
social animal without being entirely so- 
cialized animal. His very social nature 
the source conflicts and antagonisms that 
create resistance socialization the 
norms any the societies which have 
existed the course human history. “So- 
cialization” may mean two quite distinct 
things; when they are confused over- 
socialized view man the result. the 
one hand socialization means the “trans- 
mission the culture,” the particular cul- 
ture the society individual enters 


John Dollard, Criteria for the Life History, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935, 120. 
This valuable book has been neglected, presumably 
because appears purely methodological 
effort set standards for judging the adequacy 
biographical and autobiographical data. Actually, 
the standards serve well evaluate the adequacy 
general theories personality human nature 
and even prescribe part what sound theory 
ought include. 

the few attempts social scientist 
relate systematically man’s anatomical structure 
and biological history his social nature and his 
unique cultural creativity Weston Barre’s The 
Human Animal, Chicago: University Chicago 
Press, 1954. See especially Chapters 4-6, but the en- 
tire book relevant. one the few exceptions 
Paul Goodman’s observation that anthropolo- 
gists nowadays “commence with chapter Phys- 
ical Anthropology and then forget the whole topic 
and Culture.” See his “Growing 
Absurd,” Dissent, (Spring, 1960), 121. 


birth; the other hand the term used 
mean the “process becoming human,” 
acquiring uniquely human attributes from 
interaction with All men are so- 
cialized the latter sense, but this does 
not mean that they have been completely 
molded the particular norms and values 
their culture. All cultures, Freud con- 
tended, violence man’s socialized 
bodily drives, but this sense means 
that men could possibly exist without culture 
standpoint, man may properly called 
Norman Brown has called him, the “neu- 
rotic” the “discontented” animal and re- 
pression may seen the main charac- 
teristic human nature have known 

But isn’t this psychology and haven’t 
sociologists been taught foreswear psy- 
chology, look with suspicion what are 
called “psychological variables” contra- 
distinction the institutional and historical 
forces with which they are properly con- 
cerned? There is, indeed, recent critics 
have complained, too much “psychologism” 
contemporary sociology, largely, think, 
because the bias inherent our favored 
research techniques. But not see how, 
the level theory, sociologists can fail 
make assumptions about 


Paul Goodman has developed similar distinc- 
tion. cit., pp. 123-125. 

Whether might possible create society 
that does not repress the bodily drives separate 
question. See Herbert Marcuse, Eros and Civiliza- 
tion, Boston: The Beacon Press, 1955; and Norman 
Brown, Life Against Death, New York: Random 
House, Modern Library Paperbacks, 1960. Neither 
Marcuse nor Brown are guilty their brilliant, 
provocative, and visionary books assuming 
“natural man” who awaits liberation from social 
bonds. They differ from such sociological Utopians 
cit., their lack sympathy for the 
de-sexualized man the neo-Freudians. For the 
more traditional Freudian view, see Walter Weiss- 
kopf, “The ‘Socialization’ Psychoanalysis Con- 
temporary America,” Benjamin Nelson, editor, 
Psychoanalysis and the Future, New York: Na- 
tional Psychological Association For Psychoanalysis, 
1957, pp. 51-56; Hans Meyerhoff, “Freud and the 
Ambiguity Culture,” Partisan Review, (Win- 
ter, 1957), pp. 117-130. 

Brown, cit., pp. 3-19. 

would assert that very little sociological 
analysis ever done without using least im- 
plicit psychological theory.” Alex Inkeles, “Person- 
ality and Social Structure,” Robert Merton 
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our assumptions are left implicit, will 
inevitably presuppose view man that 
tailor-made our special needs; when 
our sociological theory over-stresses the sta- 
bility and integration society will end 
imagining that man the disembodied, 
conscience-driven, status-seeking phantom 


and others, editors, Sociology Today, New York: 
Basic Books, 1959, 250. 


current theory. must better 
really wish win credit outside our 
ranks for special understanding man, that 
plausible creature whose wagging tongue 
often hides the despair and darkness 
his heart. 


Harry Stack Sullivan once remarked that the 
most outstanding characteristic human beings 
was their “plausibility.” 
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This the second two papers which involve “triangulation” medical performance 
effort test the proposition that organizational stratification related hospital care. 
The triangulation consists the measurement performance from the subjective, reputa- 
tional, and objective points view. The present paper presents evidence based upon the ob- 
jective medical records. The evidence organized around conception the hospital 
institution performing seven key functions. Criterion measures related these seven func- 
tions are examined, and shown that units which differ their degree stratification also 
differ their performance with respect number these criteria (e.g., the length pa- 
tient stay, and the use the consultation process). Taken together, the two papers show that 
when performance independently measured three fundamental ways, there basic con- 
gruence which supports the proposition that the degree stratification organizational units 


related variations task performance. 


HIS paper part effort under- 
stand the medical consequences so- 


cial structure the hospital. Our basic 
question is, does the stratification 
hospital units have with the character 
their medical performance?” have 
shown, earlier paper, that there are 
such consequences. Internes report that their 
own medical behavior and the performance 
the ward are different highly stratified 
units against units that are low stratifi- 
cation; and the same time the interne’s 


This paper reports one phase the hospital 
study going within The Ohio State University 
Systems Research Group. The Group engaged 
interdisciplinary effort develop methods for 
understanding complex systems, the hospital and 
elsewhere. The present work supported the 
Public Health Service, Division Nursing Re- 
sources (GN-4784). 


medical superiors rate the performance the 
interne differently these differently strat- 
ified 

the present paper, focus our atten- 
tion upon objective outcomes that are con- 
tained the medical record. Thus, this paper 
part “triangulation” which medical 
performance set hospital wards 
measured from three different standpoints: 
the subjective (interne self-reports) the rep- 
utational (ratings internes their supe- 
riors), and the objective (medical records) 


1M. Seeman and Evans, “Stratification and 
Hospital Care: The Performance the Medical 
Interne,” American Sociological Review, (Feb- 
ruary, 1961), pp. 67-80. 

These three standpoints are basic measurement 
trio wide variety fields. For example, the 
names Centers, Warner, and Mills stand, respec- 
tively, for subjective, reputational, and objective 
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focusing upon the objective measures 
patient treatment—e.g., length hospital 
stay, medication errors, frequency staff 
consultations—we sought beyond the 
usual demonstration that the structural fea- 
tures the organization are relevant for 
understanding the sentiments social rela- 
tions among staff patients. wished 
determine whether stratification has anything 
with the “hard” outcomes that, ef- 
fect, constitute the organization’s primary 
patient care. 

Such outcomes are not usually matters 
indifference, either the members the or- 
ganization outsiders: they have values 
attached them (albeit sometimes unclear 
values), and that degree they become cri- 
teria effective performance. the medical 
field, Merton has noted, the criterion prob- 
lem recalcitrant one: all those who 
have engaged research this subject have 
recognized that this remains terra incognita 
the criteria the ‘good physician’ have 
yet formulated form sufficiently 
precise and valid for use systematic in- 
quiry.” its own way, and its own meas- 
ure, this paper represents attack the 
criterion problem, since asks whether the 
stratification system affects the fundamental 
character the organization’s performance. 


METHOD 


The Criterion Measures. Perhaps terra in- 
cognita the proper arena for research; but 
the terrain. Since the events that can used 
criteria are legion, our first problem 
mapping was develop some kind mini- 
mal scheme for ordering these events. 
developed model the hospital mech- 
anism for performing seven functions, these 
functions being conceived the basic activ- 
ities that constitute hospital. this view, 
the hospital is: 


constructions social class. Cf., Richard Centers, 
The Psychology Social Classes: Study Class 
Consciousness. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1949; Lloyd Warner, et. al., Social Class 
America. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1949; and Wright Mills, White Collar: The 
American Middle Classes. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951. 

Merton, et. al., The Student Physician. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957, 62. 


1.A selection mechanism—that is, sifting 
and sorting device serving bring selected 
with given disease conditions and 
various states emergency, into the treat- 
ment center for varying lengths time. 

2.A supply mechanism—a logistic device for 
distributing equipment, personnel and sup- 
plies (e.g., food, linen, radiological sup- 
plies). 

service mechanism—that is, instru- 
ment for getting things done directly the 
patient (e.g., back rubs, medications, sur- 
gical operations). 

communication mechanism—a conveyor 
and centralizer information (e.g., chan- 
neling “consults” from various physicians 
the attending man; collecting informa- 
tion specimens and vital signs). 

control mechanism—a means guaran- 
teeing required environmental conditions 
(as typified the isolation infectious 
diseases, the control contact the 

discovery mechanism—a vehicle for ad- 
vancing medical knowledge way re- 
search, autopsy, the like. 

7.A teaching tool for the dis- 
semination medical knowledge, through 
nurses’ training and interneships, through 
more informal instruction patients re- 
garding the nature their illness. 


This functional scheme represents simply 
organized way thinking about the de- 
pendent variables—the system outcomes— 
that can interest. Our problem was 
develop, within this scheme, objective crite- 
rion measures that would make possible 
determine whether the stratification system 
significant independent variable affecting 
ward performance. selected one objective 
medical consequence serve index 
each these seven recognizing 
that such single index has its difficulties. 
There way knowing whether other 
indices the same function would correlate 
highly with the one used here; and, what 
perhaps more important, the use any given 
index (e.g., autopsy rates), measure 
particular function (e.g., discovery) 
rather arbitrary matter. The index does not 
directly measure the function question; 
is, speak, merely seen from the stand- 
point particular function. Thus, though 
customary view autopsy rates being 
most closely tied the “discovery” func- 
certainly true that other functions 
are served through the autopsy process (e.g., 
teaching); and similarly, though pos- 
sible treat personnel turnover otherwise, 
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use here index the supply func- 
tion—i.e., index stability the 
supply required personnel. The following 
seven indices were used measures the 
indicated functions: 


Function Criterion Measure 


Selection Length patient stay (number 
hospital days) 

Personnel turnover (frequency 
resignations, and length 
employment for ward person- 
nel) 

Medication errors (administra- 
tion inappropriate drugs 
omission ordered drugs) 
Frequency consults (requests 
for cross-department consulta- 
tion) 

Frequency unusual incidents 
(deviations from routine per- 
formance; e.g., patient mishaps) 
Autopsy rates (proportion 
deaths autopsied) 

Teaching quality (ratings 
internes) 


Supply 


Service 


Communication 


Control 


Discovery 


Teaching 


Ward Stratification. The measure strat- 
ification was the same that described 


These criteria clearly demand cautious interpre- 
tation for various reasons. several instances, the 
selected index cannot used criterion per- 
formance without controlling for variety fac- 
tors affecting it. For example, where length stay 
the criterion, the disease involved itself basic 
determinant. The details these matters are re- 
served for the subsequent discussion. 

important caution regarding the interpreta- 
tion our indices performance implied the 
way which have discussed them above. 
can, the most rigorous sense, only speak the 
relation the selected aspects performance 
stratification. This the case because, have 
noted, not know how our selected objective 
“index” would correlate with other indices the 
same function. But though true that can, 
with assurance, speak only about these criteria (until 
their relation with other possible criteria the 
various functions becomes known), have sought 
provide our seven functions both minimum 
rationale for criterion selection and framework for 
organizing one’s thinking about the criterion prob- 
lem. 

have examined the intercorrelation among 
these selected criteria, and though these findings 
cannot presented here should indicate that the 
matrix neither uniformly high nor zero. 
short, the hospital system the sense that some 
its criterion outcomes are related each other 
(e.g., the wards where the internes say that teach- 
ing good, there tends shorter length 
stay for private patients; —.42 with 
wards). 
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our first paper. The measure was obtained 
through interviews with nurses, who were 
asked describe the status behavior the 
attending physician charge the given 
ward. When speak wards that are high 
stratification, mean those units 
which the physician charge tends maxi- 
mize the status differentials (the power, pres- 
tige and social distance) between himself 
(as the occupant the key position) and the 
occupants other positions the 
The nursing wards were ranked accord- 
ing their stratification score; and then di- 
vided into “high stratification” and “low 
stratification” groups. There were seven 
wards each group: the High group, five 
wards were surgical and two medical; the 
Low’s, three were surgical and four medical. 
The medical-surgical distinction obviously 
important, and taken into account the 
subsequent analysis. Another medical-admin- 
istrative feature the hospital important, 
too; namely, the fact that the several wards 
differed their concentration clinical 
(non-paying) against private patients. 
The significance this lies the fact that 
the heavily-private wards are directly 
vised the upper echelon the medical 
staff, while the heavily-clinical ones are those 
which the chief resident functionally 
the key medical figure. This distinction 
likewise taken into account our analysis. 
Since the present study objective out- 
comes was conceived parallel our 
previous study involving the interne’s sub- 
jective and reputed performance, the same 
four-month period served the basic time 
unit. The relevant information was obtained 
all patients who were admitted any 
the wards, total 3,783 patients during 
the four months. the case several cri- 
teria, however—those that involve events 
which occur relatively rarely (e.g., medica- 
tion errors)—it seemed advisable extend 


5For more detailed information both the 
theoretical and methodological aspects the strati- 
fication scale, cf. Seeman, Evans, and 
Rogers, “The Measurement Stratification 
Formal Organizations,” Human Organization, 
(Summer, 1960), pp. 90-96; and Rogers, The 
Measurement Status Relations Hospital, 
Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University Engi- 
Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 175, May, 
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the period coverage six months, and 
some instances, full year. 


RESULTS 


The gist our results can readily given, 
though the presentation the evidence re- 
quires rather intricate detail. Paralleling our 
earlier findings based the interne’s per- 
formance, found that the social system 
the ward related its medical perform- 
ance. Stratification differences among the 
hospital units are associated with important 
differences patient management and med- 
ical outcomes—differences which, the 
whole, would lead one suspect that high 
stratification dubious virtue. This bare 
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ical patients are all likelihood sicker than 
similarly diagnosed private patients (due 
generally depressed standard living, 
coupled with poor information about disease 
and poorer preventive treatment). 

attempted deal with these problems 
applying the maximum degree control 
available us: within our basic high and 
low stratification groups, treated the med- 
icine and surgery stations, well the pri- 
vate and clinical patients, independently. 
effect, this means that our criterion not 
length stay itself, but differences 
length stay the private against the 
clinical patients given ward. Thus, 
Table holds constant some the major 


(MEDICINE vs. SURGERY) AND FISCAL 
STATUS THE PATIENT (PRIVATE CLINICAL) 


High Stratification 


Private- 
Clinical 
Discrepancy 


Clinical 
Patients 


Private 


Service Patients 


9.48 10.84 


9.88 
(379) 


Surgery 


Medicine 11.83 


1.36 
(513) 


1.95 
(117) 


Low Stratification 


Private- 
Clinical 
Discrepancy 


11.70 2.71 
(412) 


11.21 3.70 
(519) 


Clinical 
Patients 


Private 
Patients 


8.99 
(450) 


7.51 
(398) 


The data this table are based all patients served wards during four-month period. The pri- 
vate-clinical discrepancy simply the difference between the means for the two groups. Figures paren- 
theses indicate the number patients involved. See Footnote No. for details statistical treatment. 


statement requires elaboration, task which 
involves considering, turn, each the cri- 
teria performance. 

Length Hospital Stay. The question 
here is, the stratification the hos- 
pital unit have anything with the way 
which performs the selection function— 
with the patient’s length stay the 
hospital?” The question not simple one, 
given the fact that the various wards handle 
quite different diseases, well different 
proportions clinical (i.e., non-paying) pa- 
tients. The latter problem not simply 
question who pays for services rendered 
(though that itself presumably signifi- 
cant variable medical decisions). The clin- 
ical-private distinction further complicated 
the fact that the heavi'y-clinical wards 
tend run the residents; and the 
fact that the predominantly lower-class, clin- 


sources variance that make length stay 
itself unusable criterion: can com- 
pare discrepancies the management pri- 
vate and clinical patients whose diagnoses 
were presumably the same. 

one might expect, the clinical patients 
stay longer than the private, but the most 
striking result Table seen the dis- 
crepancy scores—i.e., the differential treat- 
ment accorded the clinical against the 
private patients. The discrepancy treat- 
ment greater the low stratification 
wards. Thus, though the “clinicals” are uni- 
formly kept longer, the highly stratified 
wards tend treat their private patients 
more like their clinical patients, and thus 
narrow the gap considerably between the two 
types patients. (In Table the discrep- 
ancies for the highly stratified wards are 1.36 
and 1.95 days per patient compared with 


2.71 and 3.70 the low stratification 
wards.) 

Before seek interpret this apparent 
link between stratification and length hos- 
pital stay, must ask whether func- 
tion the fact that there are, the low 
stratification group, more wards that are 
heavily-clinical character and which are 
supervised the medical residents (rather 
than attending physicians). Our question 
whether the difference between high and 
low stratification is, important degree, 
management (junior vs. senior physician) 
and patient population (private vs. clin- 
ical). Our evidence suggests that the strati- 
fication findings presented Table are not 
artifact these administrative features. 
There were two wards our sample that 
could serve “controls,” the sense that 
they were both surgical wards serving the 
same types disorder, both heavily-clinical 
(77 per cent both cases) and both super- 
vised resident, while they differed 
greatly stratification. the clinical dis- 
tribution (and the associated fact resident 
supervision) critical these two wards 
should very much alike with regard the 
patients’ length stay. But they are not 
alike: the discrepancies between the “clin- 
icals” and the “privates” are considerable, 
and they are the same direction that Table 
would lead predict; that is, the highly 
stratified ward keeps its private patients con- 
siderably longer and thereby narrows the gap 
between the two types 


low stratification units, for both surgery 
and medicine, show discrepancies that are roughly 
day and half longer per patient. did not at- 
tempt apply statistical tests these discrepancies, 
though did test the mean scores which they 
are based. For the clinical patients Table 
two-by-two analysis variance (medicine vs. surg- 
ery; high vs. low stratification) revealed that the 
four mean scores Table are not significantly 
different from each other. For the private patients, 
stratification main effect was significant the 
level 12.64); and the service differences 
were significant the .05 level 4.48), with 
significant interaction. is, apparently, the 
treatment the private patients that producing 
the discrepancy results presented here. The foregoing 
analyses involved unequal cell frequencies and were 
carried out according the procedure described 
Walker and Lev, Statistical Inference, 
New York: Henry Holt, 1953. 

The details are follows: the high stratifi- 
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Once granted, however, that stratifi- 
cation important its own right, the in- 
terpretation Table remains difficult 
problem. Apparently, stratification is, 
some complex way, bound with the per- 
formance the selection function; but the 
precise meaning this tie between the status 
order and length hospitalization not 
clear. Some the difficulty interpretation 
derives from medical unknowns the situa- 
tion. possible argue that the univer- 
salistic rule—the rule equal treatment for 
illness, regardless personal qualities—is 
being more closely followed the high strat- 
ification units since the discrepancies between 
private and clinical patients are smaller 
these stations. the other hand, true 
that the clinical cases are, the whole, 
sicker when they enter the hospital belief 
that common among both physicians and 
nurses), then discrepancy length stay 
would medically indicated; and what be- 
comes interest the fact that the private 
cases are being kept “too long” the highly 
stratified wards. Whatever the ultimate inter- 
pretation these data, length stay 
index the selection function shows intri- 
guing and consistent relationships with strat- 


cation ward, the private patients had mean length 
stay 9.9 days and the clinical pa- 
tients 12.1 days the low stratification 
ward, the privates stay 6.4 days and the 
clinicals, 11.7 days 

Another “disengagement” the two critical vari- 
ables was achieved computing (with 
wards) Kendall partial rank correlation between 
the length-of-stay discrepancy scores and stratifica- 
tion scores, holding constant the percentage clin- 
ical patients. The obtained partial was —.36 (as 
compared with figure which represents 
the association with stratification before the clinical 
feature partialled out). notes that the sam- 
pling distribution the Kendall partial rank co- 
efficient not known, and the exact significance 
the obtained figure —.36 cannot given (cf. 
Siegel, Nonparametric Statistics for the Behavioral 
Sciences, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956, 228), 
but seems reasonable hold that there war- 
rant here for dismissing the stratification findings 
being merely clinical concentration disguise. 

noted our first paper, the quality impli- 
cations our findings—whether one dealing with 
the interne’s judgment quality, the superior’s 
rating it, the implication objective outcomes 
—constitutes difficult matter. Regarding “length 
stay,” there ambiguity regarding the fact 
tie between stratification and patient stay, but 
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Personnel Turnover. Here, take the 
frequency resignations and the length 
employment ward personnel index 
the ward’s performance the supply 
function. assume that those units with 
high rates turnover low lengths serv- 
ice are relatively handicapped their supply 
properly trained nursing auxiliary staff. 
These two groups workers—nurses and 
auxiliaries (practical nurses, aides, etc.)— 
are treated independently. The period time 
covered this analysis was extended from 
four six months provide more ade- 
quate sample. 

Our general prediction was that there 
would more frequent resignations and 
shorter length service the highly strat- 
ified wards. The data Table indicate that 


Number 


Service Wards 
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MEAN EMPLOYMENT (IN R.N.’s AND AUXILIARIES RESIGNING FROM 
Warps, CLASSIFIED STRATIFICATION vs. Low) 
AND SERVICE (MEDICINE vs. SURGERY) 


Stratification 


however, are not present the wards the 
medicine service. 

Our evidence again suggests that these re- 
sults are not simply the product the heav- 
ily-clinical (and resident-controlled) wards, 
since the two “control” wards again show the 
expected differentials. addition, elimi- 
nated the heavily-clinical wards, and exam- 
ined turnover those wards that are heav- 
ily-private where data for full year could 
utilized, since these wards are generally 
the charge permanent (i.e., non-rotat- 
ing) attending physician. With the clinical 
wards omitted, our results were basically the 
same: within the medical wards there 
pattern; but for surgery, stratification re- 
lated turnover. Table presents the data 
for the six surgical wards. For the nurses, the 


Nurses Auxiliaries 


Surgery High 5.9(21) 11.9(13) 
Low 14.8(6) 8.5(17) 

Medicine High 19.3(5) 22.9(6) 
Low 10.8(12) 18.2(9) 


the situation more complex than that, since 
seems depend both the service and 
the kind personnel involved. For the 
R.N.’s the surgery service our predicted 
pattern appears: the five highly stratified 
surgery wards contribute nearly one-half 
the total nursing resignations (21 the 
cases), and their mean length employment 
far the lowest (5.9 months). con- 
trast, among the auxiliaries the low strat- 
ification wards surgery that have high 
rate resignation and low mean length 
employment (8.5 months). These trends, 


there good deal ambiguity, both for the lay- 
man and the practitioner, about the medical inter- 
pretation this fact. All can say about quality 
the present case that the variable question 
important one. The hospital business very 
large and expensive business, and pressured 
one whose service demand; hence, difference 
day and half per person hardly unim- 
portant matter. 


The numbers parentheses indicate the frequency resignations each category during six-month 
period. See Footnote No. for details the statistical treatment. 


data are consistent and, indeed, striking: 
mean length stay exactly parallels the 
rank order stratification. Altogether, 
seems fair conclude that personnel turn- 
over functionally related the social order 
that prevails the ward, though this con- 
clusion cannot reduced the simple for- 
mula that stratification leads high 
rapid turnover, since the significance strat- 
ification appears dependent upon both 
the type personnel involved (nurses vs. 
auxiliaries) and the nature the medical 
task (surgery vs. medicine). Given this com- 
plexity, the best that can said that our 
limited data demonstrate the plausibility 
the view that the social system implicated 
the hospital’s turnover problems.® 


The statistical analysis these data supports 
this conclusion that the criterion personnel turn- 
over involves complex interaction between strati- 
fication and the nature the task (the latter being 
represented both the difference between medicine 
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RESIGNATIONS AND MEAN LENGTH EMPLOYMENT (IN For R.N.’s AND 


RESIGNING FROM 


WARDS 


RANKED ACCORDING STRATIFICATION SCORE 


Nurses 
(N=43) 


No. 
Resigning 


Mean 


Stratification Rank 
(High) 


(Low) 


Employment 


2.95 
7.36 
8.75 
9.00 
12.58 
12.80 


No. 
Resigning 


Length Mean Length 


Employment 


33.50 
25.50 
15.14 

8.25 
17.29 
10.38 


The N’s are the total number resignations during one-year period. 


Medication Errors. This criterion the 
performance the service function requires 
word caution. The data are based upon 
standardized reports from nurses regarding 


and surgery, and between nurses and auxiliaries). 
Thus, for the nursing group Table analysis 
variance indicates that neither stratification nor 
service, main effects, are significant, but the in- 
teraction term significant the .05 level. For the 
auxiliaries, the medicine-surgery distinction the 
only significant variable (medicine keeps its auxil- 
iaries for longer period employment). 

When the chi square test applied the fre- 
quencies shown Table find that for the 
auxiliaries there disproportionately high “quit 
rate” the low stratification surgery wards 
significant the .05 level) but for the 
nurses, the relatively high rate quitting highly 
stratified surgery units does not yield significant 
chi square. brief, for the nurses, length service 
significantly involves the stratification variables; for 
the auxiliaries, frequency resignation involves 
stratification. both cases for both nurses 
and auxiliaries) high “quit and short terms 
employment tend found together. 


errors the administration drugs. 
have grounds for believing that there are 
systematic biases the hospital’s reporting 
system, but well recognize that strati- 
fication itself may related the reporting 
process (for example, high stratification may 
breed reluctance admit deviation from 
prescribed treatment). Furthermore, the risk 
making medication error obviously de- 
pends the number medications admin- 
istered. was not possible undertake 
actual count the thousands medications 
administered, and our analysis must rest 
upon the assumption that, within medicine 
and within surgery, the high and low strati- 
fication groups are roughly comparable 
drug use. The data Table take ac- 
count differences patient load, since the 
expected frequencies error are based upon 
total number patient-days the var- 
ious cells. 

With these provisos established, what 


vs. SURGERY) AND STRATIFICATION (HicH vs. Low), For Warps) 
One Year Warps 


Six Months 


Strati- Observed 
fication Frequency Frequency 


High 14.7 

Low 8.7 

High 5.0 

Low 8.6 
Chi 


Discrepancy 


One Year 


Frequency Frequency (O—E) 


24.6 +0.4 
12.3 —2.3 


10.6 
8.4 +4.6 


Chi 


(O—E) 


—2.0 
+6.4 


positive discrepancy indicates that the frequency error was greater than expected, the basis 


the distribution patient-days. The probability 
note No. for further detail statistical treatment. 


estimate based upon the two-tailed test. See Foot- 
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find? Table presents the data for six 
month period (involving all wards) and 
for full year (where only the heavily-pri- 
vate stations are included). These data sug- 
gest, but not demonstrate, that stratifica- 
tion under given task conditions, related 
the occurrence medication errors: 
the case personnel turnover, the relation- 
ship appears vary with the service in- 
volved. For both time periods, the medical 
wards that were low stratification pro- 
duced more than their share the total 
number errors. These wards contribute 
most heavily the disproportion represented 
the obtained chi squares. The relationship 
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Consultation. index the communi- 
cation function, examined the frequency 
cross-department consultations. The data 
Table take account the private clin- 
ical status the patient; and they take ac- 
count differences patient load, since 
the expected percentage consults based 
upon the number patient-days involved 
the several subcategories. 

Table indicates that stratification and 
consult rates are related. There are service 
differences, too, one might expect (the 
consistent positive discrepancies for medicine 
indicating relatively high use consulta- 
tions and reflecting, presumably, the pre- 


EXPECTED AND OBTAINED PROPORTION CONSULTATIONS FOR PRIVATE AND CLINICAL 
Warps, CLASSIFIED STRATIFICATION (HicH vs. Low) 
AND SERVICE (MEDICINE vs. SURGERY) 


Private Patients 


Observed Expected 
Per- 
centage 


Per- 
centage 


Strati- 
fication 


Surgery High 
Low 


Medicine High 
Low 


No. 


Service Wards 


Clinical Patients 


Dis- 
crepancy 
(O—E) 


Dis- 
crepancy 
(O—E) 


+13 


Observed Expected 
Per- Per- 
centage centage 


negative discrepancy indicates that the consult rate was lower than expected the basis the 
distribution patient days over six-month period. See Footnote No. for statistical detail. 


does not hold, however, the surgery wards. 
The interpretation, the extent that one 
called for, would presumably focus upon the 
looseness routine that may associated 
with low stratification 


Why should the case that only the medical 
service shows stratification effects its medications, 
while only surgery shows such effects its person- 
nel data remains strictly matter conjecture. The 
distinction may not, repeated turn out 
reliable one, but there are grounds (ex post 
facto, sure) for rationalizing the distinction— 
cf. for example, the generally heavier use medica- 
tions the medical service, and the generally more 
hectic pace treatment surgery. The data, how- 
ever, not warrant elaborate speculation since the 
frequencies (even the basis full year’s record) 
are small and the chi squares are only minimally 
satisfactory trend indicators: e.g., for the medical 
service alone, the distinction between high and low 
stratification significant the .10 level for both 
the six-month period and the full year 
and 2.7, respectively). Still, interesting that 
these results based objective data parallel some 
degree our earlier finding, based the interne’s 


dominance diagnostic, hence consultative, 
problems these wards). But what 
considerably greater interest from our point 
view the fact that the “under-use” 
consults greatest the highly stratified 
surgery wards (16 per cent) and the “over- 
use” consults—i.e., the positive discrep- 
ancy from expected percentage—is greatest 
(13 per cent) the medical wards that are 
low 


subjective report, the effect that low stratification 
may associated with difficulties the coordina- 
tion routines. 

The over-all chi squares applied Table for 
the private patients and the clinical patients inde- 
pendently, are highly significant, but they reflect the 
service disproportions well stratification differ- 
ences. Our computations for surgery and medicine 
taken independently support the conclusion that 
stratification relevant variable the consulta- 
tion process. Thus, taking surgery alone, and for the 
clinical and private patients combined, stratification 
highly significant (chi square 36.80, significant 
beyond the .001 level) but medicine does not yield 
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Psychiatric 


Frequency Frequency 


52.4 
52.6 


Stratification 


High 
Low 


Discrepancy 
(O—E) 


—16.4 
+16.4 


Social Service 
Observed 
Frequency Frequency 
108.3 


148 
P<.001 


Discrepancy 
(O—E) 


The high stratification group included surgery and medical wards; while the low group involved 
surgery and medical wards. negative discrepancy indicates that the consult rate was lower than 


expected the basis the distribution patients 


These data tell about the use all 
types consults taken together. But 
were particularly intrigued those consults 
which beyond the disease-entity view 
illness and which reflect interest the 
patient’s psychological state his social en- 
vironment—namely, psychiatric 
service consultations. Our prediction was that 
the low stratification units would use these 
forms consultation more freely; and that 
precisely what Table shows. the 
grounds brevity and sample size, have 
dispensed with the medical-surgical and the 
private-clinical distinction; but the trends 
shown Table are maintained when the 
service and patient-status distinctions are 
taken into account. Altogether, our data 
clearly argue that stratification the hos- 
pital has something quite important 
with the way which the communication 
function carried out. The importance lies 
the fact that the differences discovered 


significant chi square, though the trend the 
same direction—i.e., less use consults the highly 
stratified wards (chi square 1.34). 


over six-month period. 


bear upon one the fundamental ideologies 
modern medical treatment namely, the 
“whole patient” philosophy patient care. 

Unusual Incidents. This phrase refers 
reported violations hospital routine, the 
bulk such violations, our sample, being 
mishaps patients (e.g., falling out bed, 
collapsing the hallway) but these 
usuals” also include instances loss prop- 
erty the ward and the disobeying orders 
patients (e.g., leaving the hospital with- 
out medical permission). take these inci- 
dents evidence regarding the failure 
establish proper control the ward, though 
are aware that the index may poor 
one for measurement the control function 
(an index like differential infection rates, for 
example, being far preferable). The data 
Table indicate that the occurrence un- 
usual incidents not consistently signifi- 
cantly related either stratification 
the medical-surgical distinction. 

Autopsy Rates. Within the hospital field, 
the autopsy rate the proportion 
deaths for which autopsies are secured) 


vs. SURGERY) AND (HicH vs. Low), ror Warps) 


Six Months 


Strati- Observed 
fication Frequency 


High 

Low 

High 

Low 
Chi 
(Not significant) 


positive discrepancy indicates that the frequency 
the distribution patient-days. 


Expected Discrepancy 


One Year 


Observed 
Frequency Frequency 


141 138 


Chi 
(Not significant) 


Expected Discrepancy 
(O—E) 


(O—E) 


“unusuals” was greater than expected, the basis 
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vs. SURGERY) AND vs. Low), ror (ALL Warps) 
One Year Warps 


Six Months 


Clinical 
Strati- Patients Patients 
fication (N=243) 


High 
Low 


High 
Low 


Private 
Service 


Surgery 


Medicine 


All Patients 


One Year 

Private Clinical 
Patients Patients All Patients 


(N=225) (N=187) 


The total number deaths for the various columns given parentheses. For the various cells, the 
number deaths which these autopsy percentages are based exceeds with one exception (for 
private patients low stratification surgery the 13). None the differences statistically 


widely accepted fair measure the sci- 
entific commitment the medical staff. In- 
deed, not uncommonly held that 
autopsy rate 100 per cent the ideal sit- 
uation. take it, then, that the autopsy 
rate one possible index the performance 
the discovery function the hospital. 

Table presents the autopsy rates for the 
high and low stratification groups. pre- 
sents data for two time periods (the data for 
the full year, usual, excludes the heavily- 
clinical stations), and affords independent 
view the private and clinical patients 
medicine and surgery. Though there some 
tendency for the low stratification wards 
perform better the autopsy criterion—in 
the surgery service, this trend appears for 
both private and clinical patients, and for 
both time periods—none the differences 
autopsy rate significant. 

Teaching Quality. Our index the per- 
formance the teaching function based 
ratings provided internes. they ro- 
tated through their monthly assignments 
the various wards, each interne was asked 


(in private interviews) answer the follow- 
ing question, the whole, how would you 
rate the teaching value the station you 
were this month?” six-point response 
scale, ranging from excellent” 
“poor,” was provided. Table presents the 
mean “teaching quality” scores that were ob- 
tained, based four month’s interne ro- 
tation. The outcome Table quite clear: 
for both medicine and surgery, the wards 
that are low stratification are rated high 
teaching 


These ratings clearly are not objective cri- 
terion the sense the other performance meas- 
ures explored here. For purposes the present 
study, were unable obtain suitable objective 
measure the teaching function, but present 
the interne’s rating for the sake completeness 
the examination the indicated functions. 
second study along these same lines, where the dis- 
ease involved held constant—a study units 
hospitals—we were able obtain objective 
measure teaching way test patient 
knowledge about the disease. with other objec- 
tive measures, such index requires considerable 
care interpretation. The data from this second 
study are currently under analysis. 


(MEDICINE SURGERY) AND STRATIFICATION (HicH vs. Low) 


High Stratification 


No. 
Internes 


Teaching 
Quality 


2.96 
2.33 


2.77 


Service 


Surgery 
Medicine 


Total 


Low Stratification Total 


No. 
Internes 


Teaching 
Quality 


3.15 
3.24 


3.19 


No. Teaching 
Internes Quality 


3.50 
3.65 


3.60 


High scores indicate high quality. The number internes varies the several cells since the number 
wards vary (see Note Table 6). analysis variance for these data yielded ratios indicating 
that stratification main effect the only significant variable significant the .01 level). 


CONCLUSION 


noted the outset, and Merton 
and others have made plain, the establish- 
ment “hard” criteria medical perform- 
ance difficult task. Obviously, our effort 
relate objective performance the strati- 
fication system the hospital must taken 
the approximation that is. Yet taken 
sum, our data constitute reasonably impres- 
sive evidence for the proposition that the 
status order the hospital makes differ- 
ence medical care—a difference, 
noted, that not matter attitudes so- 
cial relations, but matter what ac- 
tually done for and with patients. have 
shown, tentatively sure, that the strat- 
ification system bound with such fea- 
tures the patient’s length stay, the job 
mobility nurses and auxiliary personnel, 
the attending physicians’ use consultation 
(especially psychiatric social service 
consults), the occurrence medication 
errors, and the teaching quality the var- 
ious wards. 

The impressiveness our objective data 
must judged the light two features 
this work. First, the criteria have re- 
viewed are not strictly random collection; 
they are derived from more less coherent 
framework—a conception the hospital 
institution that performs seven critical 
functions. Taken this way, our data make 
plausible word use light both 
the need for replication and the need em- 
ploy other indices performance), that 
number the most functions 
the hospital are significantly affected 
the social order that obtains within hospital 
Second, and more important, our 


one takes the position that “of course” strat- 
ification has consequences (that the social order 
must implicated somehow) one may unim- 
pressed these findings—by the finding, for ex- 
ample, that differently stratified wards treat their 
patients differently regarding “length stay.” 
not take such position ourselves. Just 
shown and not assumed that the order, 
the sense the community status patients, 
has something with the treatment their 
mental disorders, shown that the social 
order, the sense the status relations the 
ward, has something with the medical treat- 
ment the patient. rather striking matter, 
seems us, that sociologists, whose forte pre- 
sumed social organization, have spent con- 
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objective data are basic correspondence 
with the findings presented our earlier re- 
port the interne’s subjective view and the 
superiors’ reputational view medical per- 
formance. The significant fact that 
number counts the import our three in- 
dependent views performance substan- 
tially the same: for example, where the rec- 
ord indicates greater use psychiatric 
consultation, the internes themselves report 
greater tendency explain medical treat- 
ments the patient his family, and the 
chief resident gives higher ratings the in- 
ternes the matter “patient relations.” 

way summary, our companion 
papers have treated stratification from two 
standpoints, viewing both social form 
system organization that the key med- 
ical person maintains his unit—and 
personal commitment in- 
ternes hold. seems fair say that strati- 
fication, both organizational form and 
quential feature determining how the hos- 
pital and its personnel fulfill their medical 
tasks. this point, the interne, his supe- 
riors, and the medical record seem funda- 
mentally agree. 

What precisely they agree on, what 
cloudy that agreement, and what the nec- 
essary qualifications are, cannot recounted 
here since these have been matters for de- 
tailed review the two papers themselves. 
The gist the matter that the highly 
stratified units are characterized signifi- 
cantly different kind performance: for ex- 
ample, the internes say that these units are 
poorer their communication and about 
the patient, and that they are likewise poorer 
their performance the teaching func- 
tion; the medical records indicate that the 
highly stratified units use the consultation 
process less heavily (especially psychiatric 
and social service consults), and that the 
turnover among the nursing staff relatively 
high; and finally, the interne’s superior (at 
least his “independent” superior) rates the 
quality interne performance lower 
these highly stratified units. 

Obviously, these kinds medical conse- 


siderably greater effort the correlates individ- 
ual class membership than the consequences 
organizational differences; sense, know more 
about persons than about sysiems. 
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quences stratification are important 
their own right, for are primarily speak- 
ing not “role perceptions” social rela- 
tions the hospital (things which may 
popular among sociologists, but are only 
peripheral the physician and the hospital’s 
mission). are speaking events that 
constitute the hospital’s medical tasks. 
these events that have been shown vary 
under different degrees stratification. 
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Still, essential, both medical and 
sociological grounds, that maintain cau- 
tious attitude about what has been demon- 
strated. Indeed, for the sociologist, the recog- 
nition the need replicate and extend 
these studies part professional 
mitment: document, and deveiop theory 
for, the proposition that the stratification 
system organization makes difference 
organizational performance. 


AROUND THE CLOCK PATIENT CARE JAPANESE 
PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITALS: THE ROLE THE 


CAUDILL 
National Institute Mental Health 


Tsukisoi are sub-professional nurses who, private psychiatric hospitals Japan, are 
assigned one-to-one basis patients. The tsukisoi cares for the patient continuously 
throughout his hospitalization. The work this role group and its place the social structure 
the hospital are described. Correspondences are drawn between the behavior the 
her technical role and the behavior exhibited more general roles, such that mother, 
culture. The position the tsukisoi the power structure the hospital 
seen relation the structure power groupings organizations such the Japanese 
company factory. Some the wider sociological and psychodynamic implications the 


role the tsukisoi are discussed. 


HIS paper organized around three 

tasks which feel necessary 

carry out order apprehend the 
work Japanese psychiatric hos- 
pitals. These three tasks are: (1) the de- 
scription the role the within 
the structure the hospital; (2) the identi- 
fication correspondences between the be- 
havior the her technical role 
and patterns behavior the general cul- 
ture Japan; and (3) the interpretation 
these phenomena terms their sociologi- 
cal and psychodynamic implications. this 
paper will concentrate the first task, and 
will try give sufficient discussion the 
second task support the idea that the role 
more general pattern interpersonal rela- 
tions Japan. The wider implications in- 
volved the third task will only sketched 


This investigation was aided grant from 
the Foundations’ Fund for Research Psychiatry 
time when the author was member the 
faculty Harvard University. The present paper 
was written after the author joined the staff the 
National Institute Mental Health. 


here, and remain developed future 
publications. 

The three tasks stated above are line 
with the strategy the larger research proj- 
ect which the analysis the role the 
tsukisoi forms one part. chose study psy- 
chiatric hospitals Japan because felt that 
doing could best achieve two goals: 
(1) Since had completed period work 
American psychiatric hospitals,* thought 
that could most productively use the 
method cross-cultural comparison fo- 
cusing psychiatric hospitals Japan; and 
(2) felt could most successfully begin 
understand Japanese culture, and the strains 
toward change that were occurring it, 
started from understanding the struc- 
ture and operation one type institution 
and then moved out from this explore cor- 
responding patterns behavior the more 
general culture. The statement this second 


1See William Caudill, The Psychiatric Hospital 
Small Society, Cambridge: Published for The 
Commonwealth Fund Harvard University Press, 
1958. 
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goal leads limitation placed the sub- 
ject matter this paper. The role the 
tsukisoi comes from the traditional culture 
Japan, and the role exists reality 
the present. And yet there are many strains 
this role, and these some extent repro- 
duce miniature the strains toward change 
that are evident more generally Japanese 
culture. describing the role the tsukisoi 
this paper, restricting myself de- 
scription the shape things they are 
because feel necessary this first 
order establish baseline from which 
later present analysis the strains 
the present that may lead changes the 
future. 

After such long, but necessary, preamble, 
should like introduce and define the role 
group which this paper devoted. 
are women, below the level graduate 
nurses and more the category aides 
American hospitals, who act “motherly” 
servants for both male and female patients. 
The relation with the patient one-to- 
one nature, with each patient having his per- 
sonal tsukisoi the private psychiatric 
hospital. The with the patient 
twenty-four hours day, seven days week. 
They sleep the same room the patient 
and serve housekeeper and companion. 
Hospitals Japan consider these women 
largely terms their domestic services, 
but meaningful relationship (in either 
positive negative sense) may develop 
between and patient within the 
limits set the relative status positions 
the two roles. These women are paid the 
family the patient and live most their 
lives within the hospital and yet are not for- 
mally part the hospital staff even though, 
next the patients, they are the most nu- 
merous role group the organization. 

The data tsukisoi were gathered part 
larger study during 1958-59 three 
small psychiatric hospitals the Tokyo area. 
the research with the main 
methods used were observation 
views were carried out individually with 
tsukisoi and their patients, and the general 
background characteristics and training 
180 tsukisoi were obtained from the records 
the “dormitory” which supplied the hos- 


pital with the services these The 
remarks this paper are largely based 
six months observation one the hos- 
pitals. During this period there were approxi- 
mately working the hospital 
all times. 


THE TSUKISOI AND THE HOSPITAL 


The term, written with two 
Chinese characters, the first which comes 
from the verb “to attach,” and the second 
indicating “nearness” “aid.” Kenkyusha’s 
New Japanese-English Dictionary gives 
example the use the verb 
meaning “to attend,” the following sentence: 
“As lunatic, there always somebody 
with him.” think this sentence falls little 
strangely Western ears; not quite the 
sort example that would occur readily 
the writer English dictionary. But 
not strange sentence apply Japanese 
hospitals, and, will seen the next sec- 
tion this paper, not strange sentence 
terms more general behavior Japa- 
nese culture. the psychiatric hospital, the 
constant presence the and other 
personnel the vicinity the patient the 
Japanese substitute for heavy reliance 
such security measures steel screens, 
locked doors, and forth. 

Japanese psychiatric hospitals, the ratio 
personnel patients high Western 
standards. For example, the private hos- 
pital under discussion here, the patients 
were surrounded total people with 
whom they might come into contact. role 
group, these were: senior doctors, junior 
doctors, nurses, tsukisoi, technicians, 
office workers, and kitchen and janitorial 
workers. Although about half the senior 
and junior doctors worked only part-time 
the hospital, one can still see the high per- 
sonnel-to-patient ratio which bears out the 
point concerning the use people rather 
than mechanical aids caring for patients. 

Historically speaking, the role the tsu- 
kisoi developed from the earlier pattern 
having family member live the hospital 
with the patient order care for his daily 
housekeeping needs and provide compan- 


These data will analyzed more fully future 
publications. 
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ionship. family member was not avail- 
able, the family persuaded hired someone 
else carry out this task. This service grad- 
ually became institutionalized the role 
the tsukisoi. 

terms training, there are two types 
tsukisoi, those who have received some 
formal training and those who have received 
none. The “trained” tsukisoi are called tsu- 
kisoi kangofu (attached nurse) and min- 
imum have had elementary school edu- 
cation and two years formal training. The 
“untrained” are called tsukisoi ka- 
(attached housekeeper domestic) 
and there are minimum requirements, al- 
though the great majority these women 
will least have had elementary school 
education. contrast, young woman who 
wishes become graduate nurse Japan 
present (under regulations established 
after World War II) must have completed 
high school and then have had three years 
formal nursing training after which she takes 
governmental examination order ob- 
tain license. Before World War II, how- 
ever, the regulations were much less strin- 
gent, and many nurses who are working 
the hospitals today obtained their licenses 
under the pre-war system. Equally, many 
women who are present working 
soi kangofu had received training nurses 
under the pre-war system but, for multiple 
reasons (lapse license, intervening pe- 
riod marriage, and forth), are now 
working lower level. This paper not 
the place into this complicated prob- 
lem further except say that the better 
hospitals, which the one described here 
example, utilize the services this latter 
type tsukisoi kangofu greater propor- 
tion. 

particular group tsukisoi will special- 
ize caring for patients with particular cate- 
gories illness, and when these are 
not working the hospitals they live 
dormitories established for their group which 
are scattered throughout the city. These 
dormitories are usually run elderly 
soi, and are structured along quasi-familial 
lines. The dormitory which provided tsukisoi 
for the hospital with which are concerned 
here called Aijinkai (love and mercy or- 
ganization), and had approximately 180 
members 1959 who were mainly call 
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for service five private psychiatric hos- 
pitals. Half these women were 
kangofu, while the other half were tsukisoi 
Other than this difference train- 
ing, there was little distinguish the two 
halves, least insofar the variables 
age, marital status, and rural urban origin 
were concerned. For both halves, the median 
age fell the year old grouping, with 
the bulk the women clustering between 
years age. marital status they 
split neatly into thirds, being fairly equally 
divided between married, widowed, and 
single. They came predominantly from 
rural background. 

Somewhat fuller data are for 
tsukisoi who worked the hospital under 
discussion. age they were the same, with 
the median the age grouping, and 
clustering between 35-50 years age. 
They also came from predominantly rural 
background. However, contrast the 
even split the number tsukisoi 
and tsukisoi kaseifu the dormitory, 
roughly two-thirds the the hos- 
pital were tsukisoi kangofu—that is, the 
group with the higher level training was 
more heavily represented. 

Although the the hospital were 
also fairly equally divided among married, 
widowed, and single, there are additional 
data the married group which permits 
finer breakdown. the who re- 
ported that they were married, were fact 
divorced, and others were separated from 
their husbands. Among the who were sepa- 
rated, these women said that this was 
for largely financial reasons—the need 
earn extra money, to:put the children 
through school, and forth. The other 
said they were separated because person- 
ality differences with their husbands. This 
finer breakdown the “married” category 
means that half these women had experi- 
enced serious difficulties their family life 
—through divorce separation for person- 
ality conflicts. Coupling this with the one- 
third the who were widowed, 
possible say that roughly one-half 
all had personally experienced con- 
siderable stress their marital 
either through death their 
through emotional disagreements. And any 
case, two-thirds all tsukisoi had had 
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marital experience (if the married and 
widowed groups are combined). 

One further variable concern 
here with regard the hospital tsukisoi. 
There was bi-modal distribution the 
amount time taken off these women 
during the preceding year. Tsukisoi were 
fairly evenly split between whether they took 
off less than one week, more than four 
weeks. they fell the latter category, 
the time was usually taken off because 
some chronic illness (for example, respira- 
tory heart conditions) from which the 
tsukisoi herself was suffering. 

hospital reveals, then, middle-aged woman 
with some previous training who comes from 
rural background and who has had mari- 
tal experience involving family crises and 
emotional stress. She may also have had 
personal experience with illness. Such back- 
ground could considerable help the 
tsukisoi establishing relation with her 
patient and developing sympathetic 
concern for his psychiatric problems. 

Let follow, schematic outline, the 
course the relation the with 
her patient. When new patient about 
admitted the hospital, the nurse who 
charge him consults with “head” 
tsukisoi (one who older, more experienced, 
and informal position leadership) 
and asks her call the dormitory and ar- 
range send appropriate tsukisoi care 
for the patient. There some attempt 
“match” the tsukisoi and the patient the 
sense that the should have had previ- 
ous experience with the type treatment 
(insulin coma, continuous sleep, electric 
shock, and forth) given the pa- 
tient. She should also able relate satis- 
factorily the patient terms his 
particular social class background, and she 
should person whe would fit well with 
such personal characteristics the patient 
age, interests, and personality. Rather 
than needing call the dormitory, 
often the case that suitable 
available the hospital because the 
imminent discharge another patient. 
such case, this may simply shift 
caring for the newly admitted patient. 
The practical result this procedure that 
some tsukisoi may have lived continuously 
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the hospital for period years without 
ever having returned the dormitory. 
will return the organizational implications 
this long residence the hospital, but 
first let look the relations between 
tsukisoi and patient. 

important consider seriously what 
the does for her patient each day: 
she serves his meals, does his washing, talks 
with him, and sleeps separate cot be- 
side him night. When the patient is, 
addition, undergoing treatment through con- 
tinuous sleep period two weeks under 
heavy sedation), the duties extend 
spoon-feeding the patient, sponging his 
body, taking care his urine and feces 
bed, touching and soothing him during pe- 
riods anxiety, and constantly being 
attendance. After the continuous sleep treat- 
ment over and the drug has been discon- 
tinued, there often short period re- 
education the patient when must again 
become skillful walking, eating, going 
the toilet, and bathing. His tsukisoi helps 
him recapture his ability perform these 
everyday activities. 

Since the tsukisoi always woman re- 
gardless the sex the patient, Westerners 
frequently raise the question sexual 
other types acting out between the 
tsukisoi and her patient. Both obser- 
vations and interviews had this question 
mind, and also asked directly about it, but 
the results were largely negative. Certainly, 
technical terms, the patient often de- 
velops dependent transference relation 
the tsukisoi, but the results this are not 
usually seen gross acting-out be- 
havior; rather, what comes into play are 
more subtle processes involving the use 
power the ¢sukisoi persuade the patient 
adopt some belief course action. 

The power manipulations the tsukisoi 
have double meaning with reference the 
role the the hospital. One 
meaning related the influence tsukisoi 
and patient each other, while second 
meaning related the structural position 
the tsukisoi occupies the hospital or- 
ganization. 

general, interviews with tsukisoi 
found them very positively maternal, 
and even more importantly, most these 
women expressed strong wish that their 
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patient should get well. was also impressed 
the good practical psychotherapy done 
the better the one example 
these matters, have elsewhere referred 
the private language which schizophrenic 
patient developed for communicating with 
his and the subtle and frequently 
unspoken emotional intimacy that existed 
between these two 

tsukisoi can, course, even while con- 
would tend say the West, “over- 
involved” with the patient. But really there 
are not good words English for this 
Japanese interpersonal process. would 
use words such “identification” “incor- 
poration,” more aggressively, “devouring.” 
The Japanese words have similar connota- 
tions, but are softer and with less sense 
aggression as, for example, the verb 
tokekomu (“to melt into” “to fuse 
which might used describe some ele- 
ments the relation between and 
patient (and between doctor and patient 
well). 

tsukisoi Mrs. interview with her 
she felt that the problems the patients 
stemmed from lack love and training dur- 
ing childhood, and she was devoting herself 
determinedly supplying the lack. She re- 
lated this belief her own experience when 
she was child four and her father was 
living with his mistress rather than home 
the village. She was very unhappy and 
tearful this age, and had frequent temper 
tantrums. She found friend lady 
who was teaching Christian school and 
who “talked softly her for several years.” 
She never forgot this friend, and remembers 
this one the most meaningful her 
early experiences. She married, and had five 
children whom three died during the war. 
After the war she was living with her hus- 
band his village, but became dissatisfied 
the lack opportunities her married 
life. her children were grown she came 
Tokyo work tsukisoi, and with the 
further goal later opening nursery for 
children. 


William Caudill, “Observations the Cul- 
tural Context Japanese Psychiatry,” Marvin 
Opler, editor, Culture and Mental Health, New 
York: Macmillan, 1959. 


One can see the warmth and purposeful- 
ness this woman, and also her rather over- 
powering quality, the poems which she 
wrote and published about her experiences 

Mrs. also kept diary while caring for 
her patients, and excerpts from give 
sense her interaction with patients and 
the life tsukisoi. About schizophrenic 
patient, Mr. she wrote: 

April could not sleep although 
had received sleeping injection usual. 
kept shouting: “Damn it! Everybody cruel. 
Everybody against me. Even the hos- 
pital authorities not fully understand what 
thinking. want die. guess you’ve 
got knife, Mrs. Let have it.” kept 
saying what came into his head like this 
until The next morning was still 
you will scared and frightened blood 
comes out cut you have made your 
body. All once you will afraid killing 
yourself. the contrary, you will cry, ‘What 
shall do, what shall do.’” burst out 
laughing words, and said, “Do you 
think so, Mrs. T?” 


Although Mrs. T’s work was good, one 
her problems was letting patients go. This 
was not the case with Mrs. who was one 
the best the hospital. She was 
widow who had come from village 
northern Japan Tokyo the invitation 
friend who was also tsukisoi. Mrs. 
had worked constantly the hospital for 
the six years prior contact with her. 


Her ambivalent feelings about letting 


tients go, well taking care them, were 
expressed follows, always glad when 
patient gets well. come out and say 
good-bye him when leaves, and have 
say how glad that well, but 
the words stick throat because 
sorry way see him go. There al- 
ways bad period for few days until 
have another patient take care of.” 

have cited some examples good 
tsukisoi; there are, course, worse ones. 
The general level their work was, the 
whole, impressive. The nurses’ evaluations 
tsukisoi were very frank, and tallied with 
own feelings about individual cases. 

general, the nurses and the doctors 
seemed reasonably satisfied with the inter- 
action between tsukisoi and patient, but 
one listened the staff talk there always 
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thing else” about the feel that 
this “something else” was related the 
structural position the the 
hospital—they lived but were not 
part it. 

Nurses characterized tsukisoi the hos- 
pital tense. The nurses tended utilize the 
tsukisoi for their own purposes—sending 
them errands, requesting favors the 
tsukisoi could not easily refuse carry 
out, and forth. The nurses were able 
make these demands the 
not only because the were 
subordinate, but more importantly 
cause they were outsiders. These two posi- 
tions, the subordinate and the outsider, both 
singly and combination have their own 
special meaning Japanese culture which 
will referred the next section this 
paper. Within the hospital the were 
the position subordinate outsiders, and 
very likely that knowingly and unknow- 
ingly, they make use their relations with 
patients bolster their sense security 
the nurses and doctors. psy- 
chotherapeutic sense, course, did not 
help the patient become involved such 
covert power manipulations, nor did im- 
prove the adequacy the care the tsukisoi 
could render. 

have said earlier, regardless her 
long stay the hospital, the not 
considered part the hospital personnel. 
She considered hired the patient’s 
family, and her services are listed sepa- 
rate item the bill (along with other items 
that may not included the benefits 
listed under the Health Insurance Law) that 
presented the family. cases where the 
family cannot pay for the services, 
the hospital may absorb this cost itself. Ad- 
ministratively, the hospital turns her wages 
over the and she must obey the 
regulations the hospital and the orders 
the doctors and nurses. Because this 
situation, the allegiance the 
divided rather difficult way between the 
patient and his family the one hand, and 
the hospital the other. 

understand the somewhat peculiar posi- 
preciate the close and almost “familial” re- 
lations between all other role groups the 
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leaving minimum staff run the hospital, 
members from all the role groups (except the 
tsukisoi) take off for trip inn the 
mountains the seashore. This means 
group people composed senior doctors, 
junior doctors, nurses, office workers, kitchen 
workers, and janitors. again, when the 
annual bonus distributed December, 
members all the role groups (except the 
tsukisoi) share this according status 
and length employment. Other examples 
could given, but the main point for this 
paper that the not participate 
these sorts relations. 

The tsukisoi do, however, take part the 
regular exchange gifts the middle 
the summer and the end the year. They 
are careful give gifts the nurses and 
doctors these times since their jobs depend 
upon the maintenance good relations with 
the hospital staff. the other hand, tsukisoi 
receive gifts from the patient’s family, and 
from the patient himself, often for con- 
siderable period after the discharge the 
patient from the hospital. one case 
group ex-patients the same tsukisoi gave 
formal banquet for her show their ap- 
preciation several years after any them 
had been the hospital. 

The doctors and nurses the hospital di- 
rectly verbalize their ambivalence about the 
tsukisoi saying that they are necessary 
but that they are often “nuisance.” 
times, the suggestion made the doctors 
the hospital that the role the tsukisoi 
should done away with entirely. How- 
ever, since the staff values what the tsukisoi 
does, and given the availability least for 
the time being such women the culture, 
the tendency make use them. There- 
fore, second suggestion that comes for 
discussion among the doctors have the 
hospital recruit and train its own tsukisoi 
rather than relying the dormitory system. 
While this suggestion raises additional ad- 
ministrative problems, has the virtue that 
would result bringing the tsukisoi into 
the “family” the hospital. They would 
then identified truly part the hospital 
personnel which should lessen the present 
tendency tsukisoi involve the patients 
their efforts increase the strength and 
security their position. Such move would 
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also away with the reason for the treat- 
ment the outsider, with all 
the implications this position has Japanese 
interpersonal relations. 

But, even this change were made the 
structural position the the hos- 
pital would still faced with broader 
question which the shares with the 
nurse and the doctor. This the question 
the therapeutic implications the nature 
the interaction between staff members and 
patients the private psychiatric hospital 
Japan. This question will returned 
the closing section this paper. Let 
now look some the correspondences be- 
tween the behavior the her 
technical role and the patterning behavior 
the more general culture Japan. 


CORRESPONDENCES THE 
GENERAL CULTURE 


think reasonable conclude from 
the foregoing description the role the 
tsukisoi that this role does not have any 
exact counterpart among professional sub- 
professional nursing personnel psychiatric 
hospitals the United States. Even when 
patient, whether the hospital the home, 
assigned the “special” care graduate 
nurse, practical nurse, aide, the responsi- 
bility for this care not, the United 
States, twenty-four hour basis, day 
after day, including sleeping the same 
room the patient night. Nor the 
model for the relationship structured along 
kinship lines the case the 
tsukisoi. These differences between patterns 
technical care have their roots differ- 
ences patterns more general behavior 
the two cultures. 

the description the role the 
tsukisoi the Japanese hospital, was 
noted that someone was always with the 
patient, and that there appeared little 
sexual acting out despite the continuous and 
frequently physically intimate nature the 
interaction. Along these lines the general 
culture, useful cite what Dore has 
say about men and women sleeping together 
the same room: 

Generally speaking, sleeping the same 
room with member the opposite sex not 
defined sexually significant situation 
anything like the same extent Japan 
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the West The valued feature this 
“mixed (zakone) the sociability 
affords; the opportunity for conversation 
fuddled comfort for long one feels 
like staying awake. There assumption 
that anything improper will take place, though 

Beyond the limits actual cramped dis- 
comfort, crowded sleeping seems con- 
sidered more pleasant than isolation 
separate rooms. The individual gains com- 
forting security and sign that spirit 
happy intimacy pervades the family. widow 
living with year old son and year old 
daughter two-roomed house, said, when 
asked whether they made any division 
rooms, “No, all sleep together, are 
happy family all together, everything 
and keeping nothing from each other. It’s 
happier that way.” There much said 
for the theory that this low evaluation in- 
dividual privacy linked with the general 
preference for group, over individual, action 
and responsibility which characterizes Japa- 
nese society compared with the ‘individual- 
istic’ 


addition differences the concept 
“privacy” between the United States and 
Japan suggested the above, another 
area difference stems from the fact that 
tsukisoi speak their role maternal terms, 
terms being older sister their 
patient. These kinship modeis have their 
referent the patterns mother-child and 
brother-sister relations Japan. 

The relation between mother and child 
persists almost its childhood form for 
long period time Japan, and the intense, 
almost symbiotic, tie between mother and 
child repeatedly stressed the 
not merely the existence such be- 
havior patterns the child sleeping the 
same bed with his mother until three 
four years age that are but 


Dore, City Life Japan, London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1958, pp. 48-49. 

The nature the mother-child relation Japan 
has been discussed Doi, Takagi, Dore, and 
others. See: Takeo Doi, “Psychopathology 
‘Shinkeishitsu,’ Especially Regarding the Psycho- 
dynamics Its ‘Toraware,’” Psychiatria Neu- 
rologia Japonica, (July 25, 1958), pp. 733-744; 
Masataka Takagi, Seikatsu Shinri (The 
Psychology Japanese Life), Osaka: Sogen Sha, 
1957; Dore, op. cit. 

example, unpublished study sleeping 
arrangements has been carried out for urban and 
rural samples under the direction Professor 
Tsuneo Muramatsu, Department Neuropsychia- 
try, Nagoya National University. this study the 


more generally that the child grows 
atmosphere interdependence and col- 
lateral relations that one the very real 
psychological struggles for the growing indi- 
vidual separate his identity from what 
the family, later school, and still later 
his occupation and marriage. almost any 
area interpersonal relations Japan today 
the emphasis still upon the interdepend- 
ency people who stand highly particu- 
laristic relations one another.’ Since this 
emphasis begins birth the context 
family life, suggests that the resolution 
the Oedipal conflict somewhat differ- 
ently phrased Japan. The child’s wishes 
for the exclusive possession one parent 
and his aggressive feelings toward the other 
would tend severely repressed, and 


eldest child was found sleep with the mother 
until approximately age three, the middle child until 
age four, and the last child (as well the only 
child) until age five more. 

preliminary analysis data from value 
orientations schedule indicates strong preference 
for collateral over individualistic orienta- 
tions human relations especially the area 
decisions affecting the family. The schedule was 
administered two samples Japanese persons 
(one 464 subjects, the other 619 subjects) 
where each sample was equally divided sex and 
generation, and also was equally divided among 
rural village, small city, and neighborhood area 
metropolis. These data are being prepared for 
publication. The schedule was translation and 
slight modification the one used Florence 
Kluckhohn and her co-workers southwestern 
United States. 

line with the above, Dore stresses that 
Japan the source security still lies the main- 
tenance correct personal relationships, and that 
harmonious coexistence still seen the preferred 
pattern action. this regard interesting that 
Morris’ study “Ways Live” the first choice 
the Japanese sample was the way with the label 
“show sympathetic concern for others.” 

See: Florence Kluckhohn, “Dominant and Variant 
Value Orientations,” Clyde Kluckhohn, Henry 
Murray, and David Schneider, editors, Person- 
ality Nature, Society, and Culture, New York: 
Knopf, 1953; John Pelzel and Florence Kluckhohn, 
Theory Variation Values Applied Aspects 
Japanese Social Structure,” Bulletin the Re- 
search Institute Comparative Education and 
Culture, Faculty Education, Kyushu University, 
Fukuoka, Japan, English Edition, No. March, 
1957; Dore, op. cit., pp. and 128; and Charles 
Morris, Varieties Human Value, Chicago: Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1956, pp. 55-56. 
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concern and sympathy for others and 
passivity and dependency interpersonal 
relations. Since the thinks her role 
relation the patient terms Japa- 
nese familial model, not surprising that 
the patient responds her with feelings 
affection and tenderness irritation and 
rage, rather than with conscious sexual feel- 
ings actions. 

further aspect the emphasis inter- 
dependency which begins for the child 
the family setting the “intimate but not 
truly personal” emotional quality many 
interpersonal relations among 
Japan. was the presence such emo- 
tional quality that led earlier refer 
the tendency the tsukisoi become “over- 
involved” with her patient. Since diffi- 
cult find words English characterize 
the quality this relation, cited the verb 
tokekomu (“to melt into”) attempt 
convey something the process whereby the 
tsukisoi tries understand her patient. 
Whether person able not get into 
this sort relation Japan one measure 
social ability. This interpersonal process 
not, therefore, confined the relation 
between tsukisoi and patient; even more 
pronounced the relation the doctor with 
the patient, and also found more 
generally the relations hospital per- 
sonnel with each other.® 


discussions with Dr. Takeo Doi, psychia- 
trist who kindly consented act consultant for 
research, tried many times describe the 
emotional qualities the interaction between the 
patient and his tsukisoi doctor, well 
describe the similar qualities that are present 
more general interpersonal relations when one person 
asking another something for him. usu- 
ally ended resorting Japanese words. One 
these was which can translated “collu- 
sion.” The word however, does not neces- 
sarily have the fraudulent connotations that the 
word collusion does English. Japanese, the 
word indicates mainly the exclusive rela- 
tionship between the participants the sense that 
they can enjoy certain family-like atmosphere 
while excluding others. And, this relation- 
ship can pass without censure Japanese culture, 
although can put bad use. Dore cites 
similar term. says: “The word tanomu some- 
where between the English word ‘ask’ and 
‘rely on.’ means that you put yourself the 
hands the other person, that you will consider 
his decision the personal giving withhold- 
ing favor, that favorable decision will neces- 
sarily entail personal sense gratitude and conse- 
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line with the above, mention was 
made the “familial” nature the relations 
between role groups the hospital ex- 
emplified the trips members from all role 
groups (except the took together 
the mountains the seashore. But such 
trips are way unique for the hospital, 
they are arranged almost every company 
other type organization Japan for its 
employees. Indeed, the organization often 
owns inn dormitory recreational 
area for this purpose. One the common 
sights the roads Japan excursion 
bus filled with employees off such 
outing. 

Abegglen has pointed out, the Japanese 
factory company highly involved 
the personal lives its employees (in their 
personal finances, family crises, marriages, 
and forth), and the same thing true 
for the hospital. Concerning this aspect 
Japanese organizations, Abegglen says: 

Stated positively, the Western system em- 
phasizes the impersonal exchange job serv- 
ices for cash reward. Responsibility for living 
and health standards individual problem 
for each worker. The Japanese employee 

part very much more personal system, 

system which his total functioning 

person seen management’s responsibility. 

would not accurate for either sys- 

tem describe the Western one coldly 

commercial and impersonal, the Japanese 
warmly intimate mutually cooperative. 

There difference between the two systems, 

however, and the difference extends the 

direction these two poles.® 


general, Japanese organizations, 
which the hospital exception, things 
can very harmonious and “family-like” 
for those who are members the 
but these members happen su- 
perior position power over subordinate 


quently the acknowledgement certain indebted- 
ness.” Dore, op. cit., 70. See also, Takeo Doi, 
“Psychopathology Jibun and Amae,” Psychiatria 
Neurologia Japonica, (January 25, 1960), pp. 
149-62. 

Abegglen, The Japanese Factory, 
Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1958, 66. 

not wish paint too rosy picture here. 
Japanese organizations are also frequently riddled 
with cliques and factionalism, and with constant 
“behind the scene” jockeying for power and posi- 
tion. This the other side the “family-like” at- 
mosphere, and, considering what know from 
studies family dynamics, perhaps only 
expected. 
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outsiders, they can very cruel and ag- 
gressive. The subordinate fearful, anxious, 
and very polite such situation, and, 
above all, does not act directly aggres- 
sive manner return. may, however, 
try increase his power and influence the 
superior through indirect means. indicated 
earlier, the the hospital seemed 
doing just this through manipulation 
her relation with the patient. Whether 
the company the hospital, one reminded 
Matsumoto’s characterization the gen- 
eral social structure Japan terms 
power groupings. says: “Rather than 
economic class groupings Japan, power 
groupings seem basic. The social struc- 
ture Japan can viewed one knitted 
together infinite variety power 
groupings connected horizontally alliances 
and vertically into 
pyramids.” 

The main point emphasized sum- 
mary this section that there would seem 
real correspondences Japan between 
the roles tsukisoi and patient the hos- 
pital and the roles mother and child 
the more general culture; and, there would 
also seem real correspondences between 
the patterning employee relations and 
power groupings the hospital and the pat- 
terning relations wide variety or- 
ganizational structures such the company 
the factory. 


SOME WIDER IMPLICATIONS 


the preceding discussion correspond- 
ences Japan reasonable, the question 
arises whether such correspondences are 
found other cultures, and how they are 
understood terms sociological and 
psychodynamic processes. 

Parallels are frequently drawn the lit- 
erature between various technical nursing 
roles and the more general role 


Scott Matsumoto, Contemporary 
Japan: The Individual and the Group, Transactions 
the American Philosophical Society, New Series, 
Volume 50, Part Philadelphia: 1960, 66. 

Schulman calls attention the role mother 
surrogate universal for activities identified 
nursing “regardless whatever cultural circum- 
scriptions additions are made its manifesta- 
tion combination with the role While 
this probably true, feel tends understate the 


d 
; 


and equally fairly widespread complaint 
the Western literature that technical re- 
quirements nursing roles are curtailing the 
opportunities for more nurturant activities. 
seems unlikely, however, that the occupant 
any the several nursing roles the 
United States would consider carrying nur- 
turant activity the extent that the 
does Japan. 

Similarly, the American mother, especially 
the rapidly expanding middle class, 
often seen conflict over how much 
time she should give various outside ac- 
tivities (which usually have somewhat 
technical focus career, profession, 
committee responsibilities), and how much 
time she should devote her children. 
she decides the balance should fall favor 
her children, she still rather explicitly re- 
serves certain periods time off “for her- 
self.” Psychologically, this tends mean 
time off express those aspects her 
individuality which she feels are separate 
from her role mother. has been sug- 
gested the preceding section, such be- 
havior less characteristic the social role 
psychological attitude the Japanese 
mother. 

Underlying such questions nursing and 
mothering roles the two cultures are 
series questions even more general 
nature relating the quality interper- 
sonal relations the United States and 
Japan regardless sex, role, occupation. 
For example, for purposes this paper, one 
such question concerns the degree which 
the values the culture sanction, and the 
personality defenses the individual can 
tolerate, the relative one 
person into the identity another person. 
contrast the United States, such 


cross-cultural variation found nursing roles 
and the role mother. Schulman cites the case 
the “one relatively uncluttered ex- 
ample the mother surrogate,” drawing his in- 
formation from interview with Dr. Tsuneo Naka- 
mura and from lecture myself the Harvard 
School Public Health. general would agree 
with this position, but also believe the role the 
tsukisoi needs more fully analyzed with refer- 
ence patterns behavior Japanese culture, 
and that this also true for nursing roles the 
United States. See Sam Schulman, “Basic Functional 
Roles Nursing: Mother Surrogate and Healer,” 
Gartly Jaco, editor, Patients, Physicians and 
Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1958. 
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process relative still char- 
acteristic high degree interpersonal 
relations the Japan even today, and 
this reinforced the emphasis the 
interdependency people within tight so- 
cial structure. Such process carries with 
certain consequences that are importance 
understanding the context psychiatric 
treatment. 

psychiatric setting, the patient 
comes subordinate role and asks 
cared for very personal way, hard 
for him then express aggression, even 
become aware these feelings such, 
toward the psychiatrist. This especially 
true the psychiatrist acquiesces the 
patient’s request and, without further ex- 
ploration, says essence, “Yes, will take 
care you.” Yet, from what know 
the process psychotherapy the West, 
there need free express aggres- 
sion, and need for certain distance be- 
tween doctor and patient, least resist- 
ances and transference are used 
technical tools toward helping the patient 
gain insight and some greater ability take 
responsibility for managing his own affairs 
and impulses. Psychotherapy, thera- 
peutic tool its own right, has not yet 
developed very far Japan, and remains 
seen will develop and along what 
lines. 

addition his relation with his doctor, 
will have his tsukisoi constant attend- 
ance care for his needs. This not novel 
situation since, indicated earlier, has 
been used being the company other 
people extent seldom found the 
West. This situation for the patient the 
psychiatric hospital may both positive 
and negative. part his psychological 
problems involved the struggle es- 
tablish his individual identity and sense 
adequacy, possibly service him 
duplicate, technical setting, inter- 
personal structure and emotional atmosphere 
similar that the family business or- 
ganization which may have itself served 
exacerbate his conflicts. 

But this difficult question answer. 
Interdependence and the expression ten- 
derness are well served the Japanese psy- 
chiatric hospital, though probably the cost 
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the sufficient encouragement individu- 
ality and the expression aggression. And 
the same thing might said more generally 
Japanese culture, within which the adap- 
tive use interdependence and tenderness 
are highly developed, but where the rub 
comes the difficulty experienced find- 
ing one’s individuality and the controlled 
use aggression. the United States, 
whether the psychiatric hospital the 
more general culture, the emphasis would 
seem reversed. There the stress 
individuality and the expression aggres- 
sion, and the problem lies more the extent 
which mutuality and tenderness can 
adequately experienced and communicated. 
These suggestions, which arose initially for 
out the examination the relation 
between the and her patient, need 
exploration and testing through the use 
other data, and materials for Japan are avail- 
able the relation doctor and patient, 
value orientations, and the patterning 
impulse gratification and 


The data the relation doctor and patient 
come from the study three small psychiatric hos- 
pitals metropolitan Tokyo which was referred 
the beginning this paper. The data value 
orientations are described footnote seven. The 
data the patterning impulse gratification and 
restraint come from the use “picture interview” 
with subjects (divided among doctors, nurses, 
tsukisoi, and patients). series eight pictures 
showing interaction various aspects everyday 
Japanese life (eating, drinking, bathing, being sick 
bed, etc.) was constructed and these pictures 
were used “visual questions” interview de- 
signed elicit feelings about impulses and their 
gratification restraint. 
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The above suggestions also raise theo- 
retical question which central work 
problems cultural dynamics and ego 
psychology. This the question the 
nature the human organism’s interaction 
with “average expectable environment” 
this concept has been developed Hart- 
mann and pursued further 
The “average expectable environment” 
the beginning life for the human organism 
differently phrased one culture com- 
pared with another, and the changing quality 
this environment (in conjunction with 
biological changes the organism) differ- 
ently patterned from one culture another 
throughout the stages (or transitional crises) 
the life cycle. Reference can only made 
passing this question here, but think 
since would involved the attempt 
gain still further understanding the 
relation between tsukisoi and patient this 
relation linked certain respects the 
earlier one between mother and child. 

The issues raised above remain, course, 
developed future publications. This 
paper has had the limited goal describing 
the role the the Japanese psy- 
chiatric hospital, and pointing out certain 
correspondences between this technical role 
and patterns interpersonal relations the 
more general culture Japan. 


Heinz Hartmann, Ego Psychology and the 
Problem Adaptation, New York: International 
Universities Press, 1958; and Erik Erikson, 
Identity and the Life Cycle, Psychological Issues 
Monograph New York: International Universities 
Press, 1959. 
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TECHNIQUE FOR ANALYZING THE EFFECTS 
GROUP COMPOSITION 


James Davis, SPAETH, AND CAROLYN 
National Opinion Research Center, University Chicago 


technique proposed isolate the contribution the probability occurrence 
dependent attribute of: (1) individual attributes, and (2) group composition terms 
members’ attributes. classification possible types relationships which can identified 
the technique proposed, statistical problems are discussed, and two empirical examples 


presented. 


nor its general solution new. Indeed, 

the germ the whole idea con- 
tained Durkheim’s The Rules Socio- 
logical The problem this: Given 
data individuals within specified aggre- 
gates (groups, counties, nations) what in- 
ferences can one make about the nature 
effect different levels aggregation? 
Thus, for instance, the finding that Catholic 
nations have lower suicide rates consistent 
with any the following inferences: (1) 
Catholics are less likely commit suicide 
regardless the religious composition the 
nation; (2) countries with many Cath- 
olics, both Catholics and Protestants are less 
likely commit suicide, but within given 
country there religious difference 
suicide; (3) Catholics are more likely 
commit suicide than are Protestants, but 
both religions have lower suicide rates where 
there are many Catholics; (4) Regardless 
country, Catholics have constant suicide 
rate, but the suicide rate for Protestants de- 
clines with the proportion Catholics. All 
these statements assert some sort rela- 
tionship between religion and suicide, but 
they differ widely their substantive impli- 
cations, because they differ their assump- 
tions about the nature the effect the 
individual level (religious differences within 
given nation) and the group level (differ- 


the problem shall discuss 


This research was conducted part study 
The Great Books program, under grant from 
The Fund for Adult Education. preliminary ver- 
sion this paper was read the 1959 meetings 
The American Sociological Association. 

1Emile Durkheim, The Rules Sociological 
Method (first published 1895), eighth edition, 
translated Solovay and Mueller, and 
edited Catlin, Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1950. 


ences between persons the same religion 
different nations). 

The statistical principle underlying these 
ambiguities has been recognized for some 
time. has been stated negatively “the 
fallacy ecological correlation.” Patricia 
Kendall and Paul Lazarsfeld, however, 
analyzing methodological problems The 
American Soldier, suggest that the principle 
can lead positive gains the data allow 
for simultaneous group and individual level 
analyses. They write: 


There reason why unit data cannot 
used characterize individuals the unit. 
man who does not have malaria unit 
where the incidence malaria very low 
probably feels differently about his state 
health than does the man who has malaria 
but serves unit with high incidence. 

terms actual analysis the matter can 
restated the following terms: just 
can classify people demographic variables 
their attitudes, can also classify them 
the kind environment which they live. 
The appropriate variables for such classifi- 
cation are likely unit data. survey anal- 
ysis would then cover both personal and unit 
data 


Since then number students and col- 
leagues Kendall and Lazarsfeld have 
seized upon this approach research 
strategy. Thus, Berelson, Lazarsfeld and 
McPhee show that among friendship groups 
the percentage voting Republican increases 


Robinson, “Ecological Correlations and 
the Behavior Individuals,” American Sociological 
Review, (June, 1950), pp. 351-357. 

Kendall and Lazarsfeld, “Problems 
Lazarsfeld, editors, Continuities Social Research: 
Studies the Scope and Method ‘The American 
Soldier,’ Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1950, pp. 
195-196. 
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with the proportion the group whose party 
affiliation Republican, both for individuals 
who are Republicans and for those who are 
Democrats.* again, Lipset, Trow, and 
report that shops where there consensus 
politics, political interest higher (re- 
gardless political preference) than shops 
where there division political al- 
legiance. 

Such findings are, course, not new. 
Durkheim himself his work suicide 
noted not only that suicide rates vary con- 
siderably among different religions, but 
also that, for given religion, suicide rates 
are much lower when its adherents are 
distinct minority the Groves and 
Ogburn, book published showed 
that the marriage rates for men and women 
vary opposite directions with the sex ratios 
the communities which they live. Simi- 
larly, Faris and Dunham, their 1939 study 
the ecological distribution home ad- 
dresses psychotics Chicago found that 
some psychosis rates were higher for Negroes 
living white areas and whites living Ne- 
gro areas than for the same races when living 
areas where they comprised the 
And, course, number findings The 
American Soldier were this type, including 
the ever-cited analysis which showed that 
while promoted soldiers were less critical 
the military promotion system than non- 
promoted soldiers, criticism was greater 
among both promoted and non-promoted 
units with high rates promotion.® 


McPhee, Voting: Study Opinion Formation 
Presidential Campaign, Chicago, Illinois: Uni- 
versity Chicago Press, 1954, pp. 100-101. 

5S. Lipset, Trow, and Coleman, 
Union Democracy, Glencoe, The Free Press, 
1956, pp. 163-171. 

Emile Durkheim, Suicide, Study Sociology 
(first published 1897), translated 
Spaulding and Simpson, Glencoe, The 
Free Press, 1951. 

Groves and William Ogburn, 
American Marriage and Family Relationships, New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1928, pp. 193-205. 

8R. Faris and Dunham, Mental 
Disorders Urban Areas, Chicago, Illinois: The 
University Chicago Press, 1939, pp. 110-123. 

Stouffer, al., Studies Social Psychology 
World War II, Vol. The American Soldier Dur- 
ing Army Life, Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1949. 


article published 1957, Peter Blau 
called such relationships “structural effects” 
and defined them follows: 

The general principle that ego’s af- 
fects not only ego’s but also alter’s 
structural effect will observed, which means 
that the distribution group related 
even though the individual’s held 
constant. Such finding indicates that the net- 
work relations the group with respect 
that are entirely due transmitted 
the process social 


Our analysis stems from the ideas ad- 
vanced the Columbia University group, 
and differs only follows: first, shall call 
these phenomena “compositional” rather 
than “structural” effects because think 
there only partial overlap between these 
relationships and what sociologists consider 
social structure; secondly, shall sug- 
gest some simple formal procedures for sta- 
tistical analysis; thirdly, rather than con- 
sidering merely individual effects versus 
group effects, shall suggest typology 
possible relationships. 


PROCEDURES 


order make the shift from essentially 
verbal analysis concrete statistical opera- 
tions, shall have begin with brief 
set definitions and notations. 

Let consider two more populations 
groups, which shall denote with arabic 
numerals. Within each population, individu- 
als may characterized the presence 
absence given attribute 


A). Consequently, each population 
may characterized the proportion 
its members having the attribute, which 
also the probability that member selected 
random “A.” Kendall and Lazarsfeld 
refer such group level datum 
shall denote these rates probabilities 
Po, Ps, etc., the subscript designating 
the population question. Within each 
the populations can also determine the 
probability that member sub-class 
defined the presence absence 
possesses given dependent attribute. Thus, 


Peter Blau, “Formal Organization: Dimen- 
sions Analysis,” American Joural Sociology, 
(July, 1957), 64. 

Kendall and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., 
191. 
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Oneville Twoville Threeville N-ville 
Prot. Cath. Prot. Cath. Prot. Prot. Cath. 


Per Cent Egoistic 
Number Cases 600 400 400 


shall define the probability that 
population; possesses the dependent 
attribute. Finally, the probability that any 
unselected member specific group pos- 
sesses the dependent attribute will de- 
noted De, Ds, etc. 

The underlying strategy any such 
analysis consists making comparisons be- 
tween the probabilities different cate- 
our situation, there are two basic 
axes comparison: (a) may compare 
members particular group who belong 
different sub-classes the independent at- 
tribute and (b) may compare members 
the same sub-class who belong different 
groups. The end result will set proba- 
bility percentage differences, one set 
within group differences and second set 
between group differences. 

hypothetical example may make these 
distinctions clearer. Let assume that 
have conducted survey four different 
communities and are investigating the rela- 
tionship between religion and egoism fol- 
lowing Durkheim. The results this hypo- 
thetical study are presented the following 
fictitious table. 

Table can described the termi- 
nology outlined above follows: 

D=The percentage suffering from egoism 
(e.g., per cent among Protestants 
Threeville) 

A=Catholic 

P=The percentage the town that Prot- 
estant (e.g., per cent Threeville) 


While the discussion this article limited 
the case where the dependent characteristic 
dichotomy (statistically, proportion), there 
reason principle why our technique could not 
applied polytomous dependent attributes, 
other statistics (means, variances, medians) which 
are appropriate the data. For simplicity ex- 
position, however, shall consider only dichoto- 
mies. The use more sophisticated statistics will 
involve the research worker even more complex 
problems applying “tests significance” the 
findings. 


600 200 800 800 200 


Thus, the percentage egoistic among 
Catholics (32 per cent); 
the percentage egoistic among Protestants 
community, (77 per cent). 

Let now make the two types compari- 
sons. Within each community, when com- 
pare Catholics and Protestants, find that 
Protestants are more likely egoistic 
than Catholics. Then, when compare 
Protestants different communities, no- 
also when compare Catholics dif- 
ferent communities 

conclude that within given commu- 
nity there difference related religion, 
and among communities there difference 
controlling for religion. Have then demon- 
strated compositional effect? Not yet, for 
haven’t shown that either these dif- 
ferences related population composition. 
put formally: 

compositional effect exists when the 
absolute size either: (a) the within 
group differences and/or (b) the between 
group difference for A’s and/or A’s can 

One way doing this shift from 
percentage table graph which the 
vertical axis the probability, the hori- 
zontal axis and the points are the 
values for the sub-classes the populations 
considered. Figure illustrates the graph for 
our hypothetical survey. 

Figure being fictitious, nice and 
Examining carefully, note the fol- 
lowing: 

both the A’s (solid line) and 
the A’s (dotted line) there linear increase 

The two lines connecting the observa- 
tions are parallel. 

From these two observations, can make 
the following inferences about our hypo- 
thetical compositional effect. 

There distinct compositional effect 
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the between group difference, for among 
both A’s and A’s, increases steadily with 
hence, variation the social composition 
produces effect behavior even when 
the individual attribute controlled. 


There compositional effect the 


within group difference, for all levels 
the difference between and con- 
stant; hence, variation the social compo- 
sion produces effect behavior within 
group, other than that accounted for 


the individual-level 
throughout the universe. 

often happens when one proceeds 
formalize verbal statement, the possibili- 
ties turn out more numerous than ex- 
pected. Thus, appears that there can 
least two rather different types composi- 
tional effects, one change the between 
group differences and the other change 
the within group difference, varies. 
Since, addition, the lines need not 
straight, clear that potentially, least, 
instead compositional effect, there can 
rather wide variety types. the 
following section, shall present classifi- 
cation types compositional effects. 


common 


CLASSIFICATION COMPOSITIONAL 
EFFECTS 


When defined compositional effects 
functions, were careful set limita- 
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tion the kind function involved, but 
merely stated that such effects will recog- 
nized whenever one both our differences 
varies with Thus, there reason, 
principle, why compositional effects could not 
take the form any the luxuriant 
spirals and curves which thrive mathe- 
matics texts. 

Nevertheless, even preliminary work 
with technique, some attempt classifica- 
tion will aid structuring the analysis. 
Therefore, will suggest that out the 
infinite possibilities, eight loom stra- 
tegic importance. Our classification system 
combines some elementary mathematical 
considerations with some speculations about 
the social processes which might generate the 
mathematical forms. 

Let begin with the mathematics. One 
the attractive features compositional 
analysis that the process, qualitative 
data are transmuted into quantitative data. 
That is, even though attribute 
qualitative observation, can treated 
real number. has meaningful zero point, 
the distances between values can given 
real numbers, and the values may 
mately squared. Given this property, 
possible describe the functions which 
compositional effects are defined terms 
the standard geometrical analogues alge- 
braic equations—linear, monotonic, para- 
bolic, etc. 

Now, let consider the possible effects 
Aon 

(1) The attribute can increase decrease 
the probability regardless This 
the individual level difference. 

(2) can influence the probability 
among A’s and A’s equally. This the group 
level difference. 

(3) There can interaction the 
effects. Although they are logically equiva- 
lent, there are two different ways describ- 
ing the effect. First, one may say that 
influences the probability but differen- 


tially for the A’s and A’s. can think 
this susceptibility,” since such 
relationships suggest that A’s and A’s differ 
their reactions variation composition. 
Alternatively, can say that can increase 
decrease the probability but differ- 
entially different levels. can think 


of | 
3 
| 


this “conditional individual differences” 
since such relationships suggest that the size 
the individual level effect contingent 
upon the group Such interac- 
tions are neither group level differences nor 
individual level differences, but combina- 
tion the two. 

What should our graphs show for these 
three kinds effects? 

there individual level effect 
operating, some the parameters the 
functions for the A’s and A’s will differ, and, 
geometrically, they will described two 
distinct lines curves. there such 
process operating, the functions for the A’s 


and A’s will identical, and, geometrically, 
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there will only one line, regardless 
whether not there group level effect. 

function will parameter the func- 
tion, for the A’s and A’s, and, geometrically, 
both the lines will depart from straight 
line parallel the axis. there such 
effect, both lines will parallel the axis. 

the third type effect occurs, 
tions, but will have different values for A’s 
and A’s. Graphically, there will two lines 
curves which are not parallel. 

are now ready examine the specific 
types compositional effects. Let begin 
dividing the possibilities into two large 


Yes A A 
A 
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groups: first, the linear cases, which the 
not involve powers greater less than 
one, and hence can plotted with straight 
line, and second, the cases which one 
more the functions not linear. 

Figure summarizes the five basic possi- 
bilities the linear case. Within each cell 
have placed graph illustrating the geomet- 
rical results. all our graphs shall follow 
these conventions: (a) the vertical axis 
the probability from 1.00; (b) the 
horizontal axis the value from 
1.00; (c) the solid line connects points rep- 
resenting values among the A’s for partic- 
ular values; (d) the dotted line connects 
points representing values among the 
for particular values. 

Let consider each the five types 
turn. 


Type 


Type trivial case. Both and pro- 
duce the same horizontal line running parallel 
whatsoever. There individual level 
difference, between groups difference, and 
difference the third type. 


Type 


type relationship find two hori- 
zontal lines, parallel each other and the 
axis. This means that every level 
there within group difference between 
the A’s and the A’s, and this difference 
constant, the relationship being interpreted 
what have called pure individual 
level effect. 


Type 


type relationship the polar oppo- 
site type corresponding “pure” 
group effect which observe between 
groups difference related but within 
group difference all. The end result 
single straight line for both A’s and A’s, 
illustrated Figure 

Type relationships present some in- 
teresting problems for interpretation. The in- 
fluence process here may thought 
acting the absence any individual trait 
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difference. The effect may possibly 
thought “catalytic” which the influ- 
ence the attribute works through affecting 
the group climate milieu without influenc- 
ing individuals directly. 


Type 


type IIIa relationship see com- 
bination type and type II. That is, there 
constant individual difference, along with 
linear effect group composition. Fig- 
ure see that the graphic representation 
such effect consists two parallel lines 
which rise fall with Substantively 
suggests sort band wagon effect. 


Type IIIs 


Type the same type except 
for paradoxical fact: the individual level 
effect opposite from the group level ef- 
within groups, being leads lower 
probabilities, while between groups, the pro- 
among both sub-classes. One would think 
that this merely one those unlikely 
things ground out listing logical possibil- 
ities, except that this the model for the 
classic Air Force—Military Police finding: 
Within units, promoted soldiers are more 
pleased with the promotion system, but be- 
tween units, the proportion who approve de- 
clines with the per cent promoted, among 
both types soldiers. Blau notes his 
discussion structural effects, such phe- 
nomena are extremely. important for the so- 
ciologist they are striking confirmations 
his claim that group level effects are differ- 
ent from individual level effects. 


Type 


Type consist those 
forms where there are two straight lines 
which are not parallel. This corresponds 
what have called differential susceptibil- 
ity conditional individual differences. The 
difference slope the two lines can 


formal theory which purports explain 
one Type IIIs effect has been suggested one 
the writers. Cf. James Davis, Formal In- 
terpretation the Theory Relative Deprivation,” 
Sociometry, (December, 1959), pp. 280-296. 


interpreted differential susceptibility 
the process for the A’s and the 
change the individual level correlation. 
Since there are many ways which lines can 
diverge, there are obviously many different 
kinds type relationships. Figure 
however, have selected three which are 
interest. example IVA, see situation 
where both groups show linear increase 
with but the rate increase, slope, 
the line greater for one group (here, the 
A’s) than for the other. That is, the ex- 
ample, the A’s are more sensitive variation 
composition than the A’s. type IVB, 
find the line parallel the axis, and the 


line showing linear increase. This sug- 


gests that only the A’s are sensitive com- 
position, while the A’s are immune its 
effect. Finally, type IVc, see situation 
where both groups show approximately the 
same amount effect, but the direction 
the effect reversed. That is, the rate in- 
creases with for one group and decreases 
for the other. Actually, type relation- 
ship not esoteric appears, for 
may simply interpreted saying that for 
each group linear function its ma- 
jority-minority position. 

spite their obvious differences, all 
the type linear relationships share one 
property: each the percentage difference 
between the A’s and the A’s linear func- 
tion That is, the individual level corre- 
types IVa and IVs the correlation maintains 
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direction, but varies magnitude, and the 
case IVc, find reversal the sign 
the correlation along with linear decrease 
the percentage difference. 

This completes our description the five 
major linear have been unable 
provide complete codification the non- 
linear types, but shall sketch out some 
which deserve specific, although brief, dis- 
cussions. 

certain cases the forms which appear 
will not linear, but will show definite 
direction. Technically speaking, can call 
them monotonic functions and include among 
them all forms which the graph not 


linear, but where the resultant curves never 
rise and fall. Step functions, which for cer- 
tain ranges there effect, but 
others there precipitous rise; accelerat- 
ing and decelerating curves, and certain com- 
binations the two would included here. 
Figure illustrates some priori possibilities. 

Example “a” Figure illustrates step- 


the authors, noted that for the linear case, 
simpler classification scheme would result from 
comparing the pairs coefficients the linear equa- 
tions for the A’s and A’s. geometrical terms this 
would amount asking whether the slopes are 
equal, zero, unequal, and whether the inter- 
cept greater than, less than, the same the 
intercept for the A’s. have kept our original 
framework for classification because believe that 
more suggestive substantive interpretations 
for the research worker, but should note that 
less parsimonious. 
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function, which would suggest that there 
some threshold necessary before the com- 
positional influence effect occurs. example 
“b” see situation where the rate 
change greater the extremes than the 
middle the range, which terms 
influence model would suggest situation 
where the influence process was most effec- 
tive when one the groups “influencers” 
was clearly dominant, situation sometimes 
suggested propaganda and communica- 
tions research. The final example, “c,” 
simply case where increases de- 
creasing rate with increase situation 
which substantively suggests something like 
saturation process. 

Monotonic forms may addition include 
any the basic types relationships 
have defined them for the linear cases, all 
the examples Figure being type 

second type non-linear compositional 
effect one which the curves produced 
have single mode peak, that is, where 
the curve describing the relationship has 
single bend, the general family parabolas 
being good example. Substantively, they 
suggest either “optimum” point the 
result consensus. Thus, for instance, (as 
the example cited from Union Democracy) 
sheer unanimity were important for the oc- 
currence should expect find that 
the levels extremely high low 
values would identical, but that the curve 
would reach minimum around where 
heterogeneity was highest. 


TECHNIQUES ANALYSIS 


The considerations advanced above sug- 
gest that the basic technique for the analysis 
compositional effects standard bivariate 
regression and covariance analysis. However, 
the problems N’s and degrees freedom 
are knotty with these data, and the general 
strategy analysis worth discussing. 

Let begin with the general approach. 
assume that any practical research 
situation, either the data will probabil- 
ity sample or, universe, will never fit any 
the model forms suggested without some 
degree error. Therefore, the basic question 
compositional analysis not, “What form 
it?”, but rather, “To what form are the 
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data reasonable approximation?” sug- 
gest that the null hypotheses implied are 
follows: (a) These data could have been 
sampled from universe which there 
compositional effect and (b) null hypo- 
thesis (a) must rejected, these data could 
have been sampled from universe which 
the effect mathematically least compli- 
cated. 

These two considerations suggest that the 
natural steps such analyses are follows: 

(1) Fitting the best possible straight line 
for the A’s and also for the using the 
least squares criterion. 

(2) the null hypothesis linearity can- 
not rejected, testing the departure the 
slope(s) from zero, testing for difference 
slopes, and testing whether the lines, 
are significantly different inter- 
cept. 

(3) the null hypothesis linearity 
rejected, testing the fit successively more 
complicated functions until reasonable fit 

The general computational approach 
that standard textbook procedures for re- 
gression, but difficult problem arises when 
one considers the problem more than 
one element sampled from given collec- 
tivity, the sample heavily clustered, and 
the effective sample size much less than 
the number individuals sampled. the 
other hand, individuals are sampled 
simple random sampling procedures within 
groups, the effective sample size greater 
than the number groups, although smaller 
than the number individuals. Handbooks 
sampling statistics provide formulas 
for such situations, but our practical experi- 
ence has been that the calculations are too 
involved make them useful for survey sit- 
uations where specific hypothesis being 
tested. Our current convention proceed 
but this conservative convention 
and wasteful data. have been able 


15In any set data, there is, course, more 
than one way forming such aggregates. One such 
technique aggregate data the basis 
grouped values. Thus, the data have been 
grouped into deciles, will ten. Other methods 
may based such group memberships coun- 
ties, firms, army units. 


- 
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because have used the technique 
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found useful for studies with small number 


situations where the number groups was groups precise but simple tests can 
fairly large. hope that the technique devised. 
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EXAMPLES 


Models the sort have described are 
only useful research the real world be- 
haves somewhat like the algebra. While the 
examples cited above from the literature 
illustrate that there are group level effects, 
this does not mean that all even sub- 
stantial portion sociological relationships 
show these effects that all the abstract 
models have empirical referent. can 
say that the National Opinion Research 
Center the last two years have applied 
this technique two studies, one adult 
education discussion groups and one 
American arts and science graduate students 
(where the unit analysis the depart- 
ment). both studies numerous composi- 
tional effects have been turned up, and al- 
though have not yet run into clear cut 
Type IVC, have seen more than one 
each the other types. our research, 
Type IIIA appears the most common 
variety, although this may artifact 
the problems and variables selected our 
studies. 

order illustrate the degree approx- 
imation that one can expect actual re- 
search, should like present two brief 
empirical examples. Both are from study 
The Great Books program, nation-wide 
adult education The data are 
based self-administered questionnaires 
from 1909 members 172 Great Books dis- 
cussion groups. 

Figure empirical Type relation- 
ship pure group level effect. the 
probability that member particular 
discussion group dropped out between the 
original survey 1957 and one year follow 
1958. The attribute, based an- 
swers the question, “How many members 
your group (excluding your spouse) 
you see regularly outside the group dis- 
cussions?” The A’s are people who report 
one more outside contacts, the A’s are 
people who report zero outside contacts. 
consequently, the proportion members 
who have one more outside contacts. Fig- 


detailed analysis these data, using this 
technique, reported Great Books and Small 
Groups: Studies the Dynamics Participation 
Program for Adult Liberal Education, National 
Opinion Research Center Report 72. 
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ure shows the relationship. (Results are 
presented for grouped intervals Num- 
bers parentheses are the number 
viduals upon whom given value 
based.) The top figure gives the empirical 
findings. There consistent individual 
level difference within groups given 
composition, but the proportion with 
outside contact increases, loss rates decline. 
Thus, “outside contacts” shows group level 
relationship with retention these discus- 
sion groups, but individual level differ- 
ence. Below the data, see the best fitting 
function, single straight line. 

Figure illustrates relationship Type 
IIIB, boomerang relationship which the 
individual difference goes one way and the 
group level difference goes the other. here 
the probability that given member will 
named his fellow group members 
active participant the discussions. The at- 
tribute whether the member reports him- 
self having perfect attendance meet- 
ings versus reporting himself missing 
meetings occasionally frequently. Within 
groups given composition, perfect at- 
tenders are more likely named active 
participants; but the greater the proportion 
perfect attenders, the smaller the propor- 
tion named active. best can tell, the 
relationship occurs for the following reasons: 
Groups with many members named active 
participants have greater survival rate than 
groups with more limited participation. When 
groups begin founder, the occasional mem- 
bers drop out first. Therefore, groups with 
high proportion perfect attenders are 
those that are down their hard core mem- 
bership, because low participation the 
discussions, even though within groups, per- 
fect attenders are more likely active 
participants. 


SUMMARY 


have outlined technique designed 
codify analysis situations where one wishes 
assess the effect given attribute, both 
characteristic the aggregates which the 
individuals belong. Analysis the formal 
possibilities suggests that wide variety 
such relationships possible. suggested 
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scheme for classifying some types such 
compositional effects, defining them terms 
the mathematical functions involved, and 
suggesting some the underlying social 
processes which might generate them. Em- 
pirical examples from study The Great 


Acnve 


% 3 


Books program demonstrated that such ef- 
fects exist empirically, although wide 
variety studies would necessary before 
one could draw general conclusions about 
the relative contributions individual and 
group level factors sociological phenomena. 
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THE INVESTIGATION CRUELTY, DIGNITY, 
AND DETERMINISM 


KASTENBAUM 
Clark University 


Behavior completely “determined.” Behavior not completely “determined.” What are 
the implications holding one belief the other? Gwynn Nettler explored this problem 
recently, offering provocative hypotheses and some empirical findings. His conclusions, 
correct, would call for revision conventional notions regarding the relationships among 
morality, free-will-or-determinism, respect for human dignity, and the disposition punish. 
The present paper examines the logical, psychological, and methodological grounds Nettler’s 
contribution. Attention directed issues that require further consideration, and some 


alternative points view are suggested. 


found and elusive—which shall in- 

vestigate? This decision confronts every 
behavioral scientist, and notable when 
investigator ventures bring empirical 
procedures bear some thorny issue pre- 
viously relegated the province logical 
argument alone. Particularly notable then 
the recent work has ad- 
dressed himself the fundamental problem 
free-will-or-determinism, coupling this in- 
terest with the study such other formi- 
dable concepts cruelty and dignity. The 
result contribution that should certainly 
serve stimulate thinking this area. 
several crucial regards, however, Nettler’s 
approach seems likely produce distinctly 
undesirable consequences for both the ad- 
vancement behavioral science and the use 
its findings the larger community. 
These considerations not eclipse the 
merits Nettler’s work; nevertheless, the 
significance the issues involved urges that 
serious attention given questionable 
assumptions and procedures. 

Four aspects Nettler’s report will 
examined critically: (1) the purported rela- 
tionship between indeterminism and disposi- 
tion punish; (2) the purported relation- 
ship between the disposition punish and 
respect for human dignity; (3) the nature 
the data-gathering techniques; and (4) the 
author’s manner presentation. 


trivial and accessible, the pro- 


1Gwynn Nettler, “Cruelty, Dignity, and Deter- 
minism,” American Sociological Review, (June, 
1959), pp. 375-384. 
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INDETERMINISM AND PUNISHMENT 


Nettler administered questionnaire 
939 adults who had some professional ad- 
visory concern with determining what the 
community does for its children. The general 
purpose this study was test empirically 
the relationships between belief “free 
and “moral responsibility” and certain com- 
monly purported consequences such belief. 
Nettler attempted demonstrate that such 
problems can made amenable scientific 
investigation, that people are rather incon- 
sistent their beliefs this subject, and 
that indeterministic position associated 
with outlook human behavior quite 
different from what might casually as- 
sumed the case. This interesting view- 
point will amplified below; but reference 
should made the original article for 
tionale. 

this sample community leaders Net- 
tler found positive relationship between the 
tendency score indeterminist one 
five-question scale, and advocate punish- 
ment for deviant behavior another, four- 
question scale. commented upon this 
finding follows: 

“The indeterminist hoist his advocacy 
punishment for behavioral deviation for 
justifies his recommendation the ground 
that has consequences—reform deter- 
rence—he has become determinist, that is, 
assuming that behavior effect. But 
denies any such pragmatic basis for his 
prescription have even greater cause 


read other motives into his punitiveness, prin- 
cipally, the disinterested desire for revenge. 
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And the fact that the punisher seems not 
have confidence the reformative effects 
his recommendations lends credence the 
possibility that merely vengeful, although 
the indeterminist may defend himself argu- 
ing that, while does not believe the re- 
formative value punishment does believe 
its deterrent effect. Again, has become 
determinist.” 


This line reasoning attributes the in- 
determinist unnecessarily absurd position. 
Nettler clearly implies that for the indeter- 
minist consistent must deny that 
any attempt modify any behavior can pos- 
sibly have consequence. This assumption 
unreasonable several grounds. should 
first noted that there tremendous dif- 
ference between maintaining that human be- 
havior totally impervious external con- 
ditions, and holding that, after all external 
conditions have had their effect, there still 
remains some factor indeterminism, some 
possibility theoretically unpredictable be- 
havior occurring. indeterminist, one 
need share only the latter belief. given in- 
determinist might regard the zone “free 
will” (to use that exceedingly unclear term) 
small large—but would the rare 
person who shackles himself the conviction 
that external circumstances are entirely 
matter indifference. Nettler’s analysis 
the data, should observed, does not 
make possible say how indeterministic 
respondent might (although such in- 
formation conceivably could derived from 
his findings). the absence this informa- 
tion seems best credit the community 
leaders who served respondents with hold- 
ing the more limited and logically tenable 
view indeterminism. 

But suppose that there really were some- 
thing inconsistent about expressing even 
tentative preference for one form inter- 
vention over another the case deviant 
behavior, that is, inconsistent for indeter- 
minist. Confronted with Nettler’s questions, 
indeterminist could not help but appear 
inconsistent gave any answer all. 
the most effective way handling such 
child?” and given set multiple-choice 
response alternatives. The data indicated 
tendency for indeterminists favor inter- 


Nettler, op. cit., 381. 


ventions involving some form punishment, 


finding that Nettler has interpreted 
terms either inconsistency revenge 
motive. Yet the hapless respondent just 
“inconsistent” prefers treatment and, 
indeed, just inconsistent declares 
does not know which type intervention 
would most effective, implying that 
least accepts the assumption that interven- 
tion has effect although does not con- 
sider himself qualified evaluate the effects 
differentially. Thus Nettler fails point out 
that the inconsistency shown his respond- 
ents, inconsistency be, was condition 
forced upon them the nature the in- 
strument. 

This writer suggests that Nettler’s indeter- 
minists believed themselves noncon- 
tradictory expressing preference among 
intervention alternatives and that, fact, 
they did not necessarily contradict them- 
selves. such the case, then there would 
appear somewhat less need for the observer, 
read other motives into his punitive- 
ness, principally, the disinterested desiré for 
revenge.” 

support further his revenge-hypothesis, 
Nettler pointed out that most respondents 
(determinists and indeterminists) expressed 
considerable doubt the rehabilitative effi- 
cacy present punitive devices. the total 
sample respondents, 53.5 per cent felt that 
more boys repeated crimes after release than 
were reformed. The use this finding 
bolster the revenge-hypothesis rather ques- 
tionable. For one thing, Nettler does not pro- 
vide break-down attitudes this regard 
for determinists contrasted with indeter- 
minists, leaving unanswered the question: 
perhaps the indeterminists tend have 
more favorable opinion the rehabilitative 
effects punishment than their determin- 
istic peers? More critical, perhaps, the fol- 
lowing consideration. entirely conceiv- 
able that person believes all existing 
methods rehabilitation fall far short 
the needed efficacy. Certainly this has often 
been the opinion professional workers 
the field mental health. Yet, pressed for 
choice, respondent might comply even 
though harboring the (all too realistic) con- 
viction that even the best technique does not 
provide much better than chance for 
desirable change. unfortunate that these 
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qualifications were not presented conjunc- 
tion with the data that seem support his 
contentions, albeit indirect manner. 


PUNISHMENT AND DIGNITY 


Nettler succeeded his intention pro- 
vide non-tautological definition human 
dignity, after correctly indicating the seman- 
tic difficulties with some conventional formu- 
lations. This his definition: “We may say 
that those individuals have most ‘respect for 
human personality and human dignity’ who, 
among other things, are most resistant re- 
venge and who are loathe inflict 
There disputing with Nettler’s freedom 
offering formulation that represents his 
particular conception respect for human 
dignity. But not out place indicate 
that this conception rather specialized, 
arbitrary character and need not con- 
sidered any way binding coercive for 
others who wish deal with this general 
problem. 

This writer offers the perhaps unpopular 
suggestion that there nothing intrinsically 
associated with punitive—even cruel and 
punitive—behavior that denies respect for 
human personality and human dignity. 
Greek tragedy, some court proceedings, 
some events that occur time warfare, 
some personal animosities can observed 
that there profound respect for the re- 
sources and dignity person who has be- 
come structured antagonist. prose- 
cuting attorney, politician, man combat 
can admire and hate his opponents—or, 
some circumstances, admire and love his op- 
ponent—but feel necessary punish the 
other, for reasons either personal social- 
moral. needless simplification hu- 
man intellectual and emotional life make 
arbitrary separation between the possibil- 
ity feeling the need punish, and the 
possibility feeling genuine respect for the 
same person. Some the most profound and 
distinctively human conflicts involve this 
very problem. 


THE DATA-GATHERING PROCEDURES 


Certain criticisms Nettler’s data-gather- 
ing procedures have already been implied, 


Nettler, cit., 377. 
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the forced “inconsistency,” the lack 
methods for recognizing and differentiating 
among degrees indeterminism, the incom- 
plete analyses that contribute poten- 
tially misleading picture. Most studies have 
flaws, this writer well knows from his own 
experience, ordinarily there would little 
purpose served compiling catalog 
these-could-have-been-betters. But the con- 
cepts that derive from pioneering investi- 
gation such Nettler has conducted are 
likely build momentum that deeply 
influences subsequent thinking and research. 
Thus more than passing concern 
determine there exist any really “unfortu- 
nate” characteristics this first report 
important area for empirical inquiry. 
“unfortunate” this writer means the inad- 
vertent establishment defective logical 
models inadequate research procedures 
that could seriously hinder future progress 
the problem. 

Evaluated this light, the study under 
discussion would set some unfortunate ex- 
amples. would encourage the coupling 
formidable, complex concepts with simple, 
scanty, response-restricting empirical proce- 
dures. The heavy theoretical weighting 
concepts such cruelty, dignity, and deter- 
minism given exceedingly light empir- 
ical anchoring with nine multiple-choice 
items. doubt the nine items get 
something that has with these con- 
cepts, but the size the conclusions appears 
disproportionately large when contrasted 
with that the data-gathering items. 
slightly more technical grounds could 
said that the universes behavior repre- 
sented these three concepts are sampled 
very limited manner; yet the conclusions 
offered not take this limitation into con- 
sideration. Neither the range possible re- 
sponses the item-situations, nor the range 
situations appear warrant the broad 
generalizations made. 

The example unfortunate another 
closely related aspect well. The above dis- 
cussion assumed that the nine items did in- 
deed deal with the variables with which they 
were intended deal. But this assumption 
loses some its self-evident character when 
one inspects the actual items. none 
these items does the concept indetermin- 
ism receive clear, univocal representation. 


= 


Instead appears that the five determinism- 
indeterminism items sample several rather 
interesting dimensions behavior that are 
well worth the study: predictability-unpre- 
dictability (item 13), self-consistency over 
the life span (items and 34), and amena- 
bility change (item 35). Item comes 
closest being measure determinism- 
indeterminism, but introduces distinction 
between mentally ill and nonmentally ill in- 
dividuals that makes interpretation some- 
what puzzling. absence any external 
evidence demonstrate that these five het- 
single general concept, and that this concept 
determinism, seems premature make 
such assumption. entirely rational ap- 
proach the problem cruelty, dignity, 
and determinism might have been preferable 
one which has empirical aspect, but 
introduces dubious rational ties between the 
data and interpretations. 

The difficulty, should emphasized, 
not inherent within the items themselves. 
Each item raises interesting question, and 
there doubt that responses—even 
simple agree-disagree responses—are mean- 
ingful. the shaky bridge inference 
from items conclusions that trouble- 
some here. Yet should not difficult 
convert Nettler’s approach into sturdy ex- 
ample for subsequent research this area. 
begin with, grant this writer’s contention 
that the “face validity” the Nettler items 
(their only validity) makes logically more 
defensible assume they are concerned with 
several different variables rather than the 
large construct determinism. Now add 
each the original Nettler items whole 
cluster supplementary items designed 
provide more adequate sampling the 
relatively more specific variable represented 
each the present items. One such scale, 
for example, might that predictability- 
unpredictability behavior. This potential 
variable seems one aspect the larger 
construct determinism conceived 
Nettler, although not presented such. This 
procedure would yield both (a) more satis- 
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factory data, more specifically and clearly 
organized, and (b) the opportunity deter- 
mine if, fact, the various components 
under investigation add the deter- 
minism construct. Without this sort em- 
pirical test there way knowing, e.g., 
whether belief that behavior fairly un- 
predictable necessarily coupled with other 
beliefs tending the indeterministic direc- 
tion. 

lot work? Most certainly. But one 
should not expect approach such large and 
complex issues hope quick and trust- 
worthy results from simple procedures. 


STYLE PRESENTATION 


The tone the article under discussion 
that editorial, not scientific paper. 
There obvious antipathy the indeter- 
minist position, and strong feelings about 
cruel and punitive behavior. These feelings 
are all the good, perhaps, stimulating re- 
search. There reason demand that 
investigator dispassionate and objective 
about his work; indeed, seems only reason- 
able that people their efforts prob- 
which are particular interest them, 
things that make difference. Difficult 
may be, however, would seem that special 
pains should taken disentangle formal 
concepts and empirical findings 
sonal convictions. Although fellow scien- 
tist might able this for himself 
examining the literature the subject, 
unlikely that the larger community would 
the position exercise all due caution 
drawing implications from reports that 
intermingle data with feelings about the 
data. investigators human behavior 
are position complain when our 
findings are erroneously interpreted ap- 
plied unless have ourselves made every 
effort for appropriate communication. 

Admittedly, this critique has had its 
nitive” aspects, though not intended 
“cruelly” so, but rather respect fully Net- 
tler’s “human dignity” and heuristic contri- 
bution. 
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DEFENSE “CRUELTY, DIGNITY, 
AND DETERMINISM” 


NETTLER 
Mexico City 


Kastenbaum’s critique the article “Cruelty, Dignity, and Determinism” inaccurate. 
The publication this paper has led the angering some “defenders human dignity,” 
the delight others, and the stimulation some social scientists further research. 


“Cruelty, Dignity, and Determinism,” 

was test some the alleged conse- 
quences assumption about human be- 
havior. The assumption tested was that 
“determinism-indeterminism,” the extent 
consequence previous behaviors and con- 
ditions. 

Since much popular and “scientific” litera- 
ture claims that belief “free will” (Kast- 
enbaum’s “theoretically 
havior,” emphasis supplied) necessary 
man have “dignity,” this alleged conse- 
quence belief was examined. was 
first pointed out that, ordinarily ex- 
pressed, “dignity” and “free will” are used 
tautologically that the dignified conse- 
quence indeterminism “proved” beg- 
ging the question. paper offered al- 
ternative definition “dignity” which, 
course, any critic may accept reject. While 
this definition was not proposed having 
exclusive property rights over all possible 
meanings the term, definition was 
defended the grounds sufficient com- 
munity with past and present uses the 
concept. Kastenbaum does not quarrel with 
this definition; does not show 
meaningless improper. can only hold 
not “binding coercive for others” 
describing any definition complex and 
familiar term. However, effort be- 
little the proferred definition, Kastenbaum 
suggests examples punitive behavior asso- 
ciated with the accord dignity antagon- 
ists and misses the point: “punishing” 
respected opponent hardly the same proc- 
ess, psychologically socially, exercising 
“disinterested revenge” against anonymous 
violators our norms. The first feeling 


personal and based the recognition that 
the honored rival does, some part, embody 
our values. Such chivalry among gentlemen 
warriors far different sentiment from the 
impersonal “middle-class resentment” de- 
scribed Ranulf and with which study 
was concerned. this latter attitude which 
should term “cruel” and “undignifying,” 
and from this labelling Kastenbaum does not 
dissent. 

the reported relationship between in- 
determinism and punitivesness, Kastenbaum 
has little offer except express his dis- 
comfort with the findings. remains fact 
that the indeterminists studied did prefer 
punitive handling deviants more frequently 
than did determinists. But, here, Kasten- 
baum makes much footnote reference 
some the inconsistencies being 
indeterminist determined world,” and 
attempts clear the indeterminist the 
charge inconsistency claiming that the 
extreme indeterminist absurd and, any 
event, rare, and that inconsistency was 
forced instruments rather than in- 
determinist assumptions. The first informa- 
tion not novel; the second, yet tested; 
the third, untrue; and none relieves the in- 
determinist his contradictions. 

Kastenbaum correct, course, when 
says that there are degrees this atti- 
tude. inaccurate when says that 
study neither considered this nor re- 
ported it. “determinism” scale was devised, 
scores representing degrees indeterminism 
were assigned and contingency table pub- 
lished showing the extent which indeter- 
minism was associated with punitiveness. 

However, remains true that the more in- 
deterministic one becomes the more 
involved the types inconsistency that 
paper noted. The fact that the more 
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extreme indeterminist cannot respond 
certain kinds question without revealing 
the warfare among his views his problem, 
and pleasure describe. questions 
“forced” the revelation this inconsistency, 
but they did not artificially produce it, 
Kastenbaum implies. The indeterminist in- 
consistency lies its assumptions. Questions 
only bring these assumptions light; they 
not create them. This why Bertrand 
Russell could write, “No one believes free 
will until thinks about it.” 

critic’s suggestion that the punitive 
indeterminist might hold more favorable 
view the rehabilitative efficacy punish- 
ment than does the determinist interesting, 
although not crucial, and I’m sorry that 
stored files not, this time, permit 
re-run the data. However, should differ- 
ences found, their interpretation would 
difficult: would these differences 
pragmatics the emotional uses rea- 
son? From what know the nature 
attitudes, the latter interpretation seems the 
more plausible and should not surprising 
indeterminists believed that the punish- 
ment they sponsor more rehabilitative 


than actually than determinists be- 
lieve be: rationalization popular 


mechanism. Nevertheless, Kastenbaum’s 
complaint about respondents having rec- 
ommend something for the juvenile delin- 
quent, however ineffective, neither true 
nor relevant. Respondents were not “pressed” 
for choice and don’t know” always 
possible response. But the point that, 
whatever the efficiency the recommenda- 
tion, the indeterminist prefers punishment 
significantly greater degree than does 
the determinist. This preference was not 
limited multiple-choice responses, 
implied, but was also expressed through 
responses questions. 
Kastenbaum’s caution about “coupling 
formidable, complex concepts” empirical 
procedures presents the ancient dilemma with 
which behavioral science has been con- 
fronted: studies constricted concepts, 
ideas greater range and significance, 
charged with arrogance and vulgar em- 
piricism. should hope, course, avoid 
both horns. Certainly paper makes 
pretense having probed all possible facets 
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clearly offered one test assumption 
and shows how airy ideas may, and must, 
brought down earth quarrels about 
them are ever resolved. 

But the criticism here assumes too much. 
“determinism” “formidable” idea 
the mind Everyman only the pages 
philosophy journals? And even the idea 
held “professional thinkers,” may 
doubted whether the dimensions de- 
terminist faith are beyond description and 
measurement. The prevalent ethnic and po- 
litical attitudes that have been measured— 
rather successfully, think—seem have 
more salience and much situational variety 
attitudes toward “free will.” This has 
not prevented social scientists from reliably 
ordering people along continua belief. 

But see lurking Kastenbaum’s criti- 
cism the favored position the kaffee-klatsch 
intellectuals when confronted with probes 
their assumptions: matter how thorough 
our empirical methods, cannot concept re- 
treat endlessly before them? mental tests 
“really” test intelligence? Can happiness 
measured—or only talked about? Aren’t 
human values, marital success, mental health, 
the self—all topics which behavioral sci- 
ence addressed—aren’t these “bigger” 
than the feeble instruments any caliper- 
equipped Ph.D.? sum, does not social 
science, with its attempts measure man, 
represent debased view this incommen- 
surable creature, many litterateurs have 
assured us? 

Thus Kastenbaum may question the refer- 
ence the present scales: they are 
“small” and the concepts “big.” But 
here, believe, disingenuous. The fact that 
none the items specifically asks, “Are 
you determinist?,” does not mean that this 
attitude not being gauged. Nor there 
any priori reason why five items may not 
rank people successfully 25. Indeed, 
were not for the possible reduction re- 
liability and the ambiguity the key term, 
might suggested that the one question, 
“Ts human behavior predictable?,” could 
the measuring work longer 


Western university once casually asked 
colleagues the humanities and social sciences, 
“Say, Joe, what you think? human behavior 
predictable?” The “top-of-the-head” answers did 
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Whether these scales have “only face va- 
lidity,” claimed, “construct va- 
lidity,” seems more likely, debatable. 
But Kastenbaum’s complaint about the lack 
“external” validation seems, again, less 
than frank since does not specify what 
criterion might used. Conceivably one 
could try known-group validation (Jesuit 
professors philosophy vs. echt Freudians), 
but, the present context, even this pro- 
cedure questionable and, given other quali- 
ties the reported instruments, seems 
unnecessary 

For the population studied, the items 
the “determinism” test form scale and, 
the extent which they so, are confi- 
dent that are ordering people along one 
attitudinal dimension. Scale analysis may not 
perfect guarantee the homogeneity 
test and one might wish add tech- 
nique such Thurstone’s “purify” the 
instrument, but the fact that there scale 
questions the usefulness, but not the interest, 
Kastenbaum’s suggestion that each possi- 
ble variable within the scale expanded 
and studied separately. quite probable 
that items original scale might each 


not dissappoint expectation. All the historians, for 
example, responded, “No.” which the obvious, 
next question was, “Well, then, how can there 
‘lessons history’?” Again, these questions revealed 
inconsistency, but they did not produce it. 

2L. Cronbach and Meehl, “Construct 
Validity Psychological Tests,” Psychological Bul- 
letin, (July, 1955), pp. 281-302; American Psy- 
chological Association, “Technical Recommendations 
for Psychological Tests and Diagnostic Techniques,” 
Psychological Bulletin Supplement, (1954), II, 
Part pp. 1-38. 

Data the religious preference the Houston 
respondents lie storage. will interest, 
soon, see whether atheists, Jews, and Unitarians 
are not more deterministic than Catholics, Baptists, 
and Presbyterians. should not afraid place 
bet now. 
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expansible into distinct measures: 
dictability,” “continuity,” and on. But 
the existence the present scale makes 
seem likely that these sub-tests would them- 
selves form “scale scales” one factor, 
and not sure that the subsequent rank- 
ings people determinist-indeterminist 
would materially altered. 

Further, the issue method, should 
noted that the “determinism” and “puni- 
tive” scales derive from analysis items 
distributed haphazardly throughout long 
questionnaire. This questionnaire was not 
directed toward problems free will and 
punishment, but toward citizens’ beliefs 
about children’s problems and how they 
should handled. The scales, then, are built 
upon un-self-conscious responses 
should increase their validity and the validity 
the findings. 

regards the tone paper, the final 
section, discussing what felt may the 
meaning the findings, polemical. But 
polemic stranger the pages human 
science journals—it has its place (as 
and, since biases show clearly, one 
need confused between the presentation 
data and the drawing implications. 

Finally, not regard Kastenbaum’s 
critique punitive cruel, but, rather, 
“motivated” and inaccurate, and princi- 
pal objection his charge that “ap- 
proach” these problems may have “dis- 
tinctly undesirable consequences.” This 
allegation neither made specific nor sup- 
ported. Thus far, the only consequences 
this paper that have been brought 
attention are the angering some 
fenders human dignity,” the delight 
others, and the stimulation some social 
scientists, like Kastenbaum, further re- 
search. All these responses were predicta- 
ble and none, think, unfortunate. 


THE MARITAL STATUS SECOND-GENERATION 
AMERICANS 


HEER 
Bureau the Census 


This study analyzes 1950 Census data concerning the marital status age and sex second- 
generation Americans according countries parental origin. each six age-sex 
classes the proportion second-generation Americans who had never married was higher 
than that the total white population comparable age and sex. Considerable variation 
among the ethnic groups was found; general, Americans Irish descent were most likely 
either marry late never marry, Americans Mexican descent least likely. each 
age-sex class there moderate correlation between the percentage never married the 
American second-generation subgroup and that nationals the country parental origin. 
Considerable support given hypothesis that the percentage never married among 
young adults each ethnic group function both the aspiration for high socio-economic 
status that group and its attitude toward birth control. 


the foreign white stock the 

United States (i.e., first and second- 
generation Americans) were collected the 
1950 Census The census data 
occupational distribution the foreign 
white stock country origin were ana- 
lyzed More recently Nam 
has made study from these data the 
socio-economic ranking the foreign white 
previous study, however, has used 
these data analyze the marital status 
the immigrants this country their 
children. This study concerned with the 
marital status the native foreign 
mixed parentage—the so-called second gen- 
eration. The marital status this generation 
more significant sociology than the 
marital status the foreign-born because 
the second generation the proportions 
persons who marry and the age which they 


data the characteristics 


Revised version paper presented the an- 
nual meeting the American Sociological Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, September, 1959. The views 
expressed this paper represent those the 
author and not necessarily those the Bureau 
the Census. The author wishes express his 
appreciation Dr. Paul Glick and Miss Lillian 
Cooper for critical review the manuscript. 

Bureau the Census, U.S. Census Pop- 
ulation: 1950, Volume IV, Special Reports, Part 
Chapter A., “Nativity and Parentage.” 

Hutchinson, Immigrants and Their 
Children, New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1956. 

Charles Nam, “Nationality Groups and Social 
Stratification America,” Social Forces, 37, (May 
1959), pp. 328-333. 


marry are more the product voluntary ac- 
tion and are not strongly influenced dif- 
ference sex ratio, often occurs the 
first generation. 

Much already known about the propor- 
tion persons who have ever married and 
the median age marriage certain socio- 
economic groupings the United States. 
know, for instance, that among males 
years old the percentage who have ever 
been married directly proportional their 
present income, that the percentage who have 
ever married among men this same age 
group varies education such manner 
that both the highly educated and those with 
little education have higher proportion 
never married than those with average 
amounts education, and finally that the 
percentage who have ever married for men 
this age group among various major oc- 
cupation groups shows little relation the 
social ranking these occupation groups.* 
Glick has shown that for both men and 
women, the median age first marriage 
later for both the well educated and those 
with little education than for those with 
average amounts Although 
definite knowledge about the relation be- 
tween age marriage and eventual income 
males the peak their earning power 


Bureau the Census, “Marital Status, 
Economic Status, and Family Status: March 1957,” 
Current Population Reports, Population Character- 
istics, Series P-20, No. 81, March 19, 1958. 

Glick, American Families, New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957, pp. 115-116. 
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not available, the data have suggest 
that the age marriage higher for men 
with both eventual high and eventual low 
income than for those eventual inter- 
mediate 

The present study attempts answer four 
questions: (1) What the relation between 
the marital status age and sex second- 
generation Americans and the marital status 
age and sex the total white population 
the United States? (2) What are the dif- 
ferences the patterns marriage age 
and sex among the various second-generation 
ethnic groups? (3) What the relation be- 
tween the current marriage pattern the 
country origin and among the children 
that country’s immigrants the United 
States? (4) What currently operative factors 
can explain variations the marriage pat- 
terns these second-generation ethnic 
groups? 


PROCEDURE 


The data upon which this study based 
are the distribution marital status, age, 
and sex the native white population 
foreign mixed parentage the 1950 
Census this source, the 
data are shown three categories marital 
status (never married, married, and widowed 
divorced), three age groups (14 
years, years, and years and 
over), and thirteen countries origin (Eng- 
land and Wales, Ireland, Sweden, 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Italy, Canada-French, Canada- 
Other, and Mexico). the classification 
country origin, persons foreign par- 
entage are allocated the country birth 
the father and persons mixed foreign- 
native parentage the country birth 
the foreign parent. The classification 
country birth parents based inter- 
national boundaries formally recognized 
the United States April, 1950. The 
thirteen countries origin for which sta- 
tistics are presented are those which, 1940, 
were represented the foreign white stock 


Paul Glick, op. cit., pp. 

Bureau the Census, U.S. Census Pop- 
ulation: 1950, Volume IV, Special Reporis, Part 
Chapter “Nativity and Parentage,” Table 20. 


very important component the mar- 
riage pattern the proportion persons 
who eventually marry. Since, age and 
beyond, few persons marry for the first time, 
the proportion who have not married the 
age group years and over can used 
comparing the proportion who will never 
marry among the various second-generation 
ethnic groups, the total second-generation 
group, and the total all whites the 
United States. 

second important component the 
marriage pattern the proportion persons 
who marry young ages. superficial 
examination might appear that the 1950 
Census data would provide direct compara- 
tive data concerning this matter. However, 
age variations among the second-generation 
ethnic groups 1950 were considerable. 
result, the classification marital status 
within the two broad age classes 
years and years was not sufficiently 
detailed guarantee against substantial bias 
making comparisons concerning the pro- 
portion persons marrying young ages. 
For each second-generation group there was 
available more detailed classification 
age without regard marital This 
more detailed classification age permits 
standardization for age the method 
indirect standardization for the percentage 
never married each the four younger 
age-sex classes each second-generation 
group.® 


Table 14. 

method indirect standardization de- 
Census, Handbook Statistical Methods for De- 
mographers, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951, pp. and also 
pp. 56-58 article Samuel Stouffer en- 
titled “Standardization Rates When Specific Rates 
are Unknown.” The method used here the first 
the two alternative methods discussed Stouffer. 
The four standards used were the total white popu- 
lation each the four age-sex classes. The age 
subclasses used for the men and women the broad 
and years; and for the broad age class 

Strictly speaking, each the standardized pro- 
portions never married computed the method 
indirect standardization can serve only compare 
the proportion never married broad age-sex 
class second-generation Americans with the hypo- 
thetical proportion never married the comparable 
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Table presents the actual percentages 
never married each the six age-sex 
classes for the total white population, for 
the second-generation group whole, and 
for each the thirteen major second-genera- 
tion ethnic groups. addition, the table 
presents the standardized percentages never 
married among the individuals each the 
four younger age-sex classes the total 
second-generation group and each the 
thirteen second-generation ethnic groups. 

can seen from the figures for the 
age class years and older, the eventual 
proportion who never marry higher among 
all second-generation American men and 
women than for the men and women the 
total white population. Furthermore, for all 
second-generation men and women under 45, 
the proclivity either marry late never 
marry greater than for men and women 
the total white Within ethnic 
groups there considerable variation, but 
with few exceptions the proportion who have 
never married ages and over are higher 
than for the total white population; among 
men and women under 45, with the excep- 
tions only Mexican men years 
and English and Welsh men 44, within 
ethnic group the proportions marrying 
young ages are lower than for the total 
white 


age-sex class the total white population were the 
latter have the detailed age distribution the 
former. However, earlier comparisons the results 
indirect standardization with those direct 
standardization indicate that only slight error will 
introduced these proportions, standardized 
the indirect method, are used place the various 
second-generation ethnic groups rank order. 

According the previous Censuses 1920 and 
1940, there was higher proportion never married, 
standardized for age, 
Americans each sex than among the total white 
population. For discussion the data from the 
1920 Census see Niles Carpenter, and 
Their Children, 1920, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1927. The 1950 Census was 
the first census provide breakdown the mar- 
ital status second-generation Americans age 
and country origin. 

the data upon which this study based are 
from per cent sample the total population. 
Hence each the proportions single presented 
Tables and subject sampling error. The 
standard errors for the proportions each age-sex 
class the total second-generation group and for 
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Among ethnic groups the position those 
Irish descent especially noteworthy. 
five the six age-sex classes the Irish obtain 
first rank their tendency never marry. 
Men and women Mexican descent are the 
most likely have married early age, 
and English men and Mexican women the 
most likely eventually marry. inter- 
esting fact the variation age among men 
whose parents came from the U.S.S.R. Al- 
though among this largely Jewish group the 
proportion married early age rela- 
tively low, the proportion who eventually 
marry high. even more striking ten- 
dency the same direction can noted 
for women Italian descent. 

was considered possible that differences 
residence patterns might account for some 
the differences proportion never married 
among the various ethnic groups. Sampling 
error among rural ethnic groups was con- 
sidered too large allow for standardization 
residence. was therefore decided 
present the same data for urban persons only. 
These data are shown Table The fact 
rural residence does influence somewhat 
the proportion older men who never 
marry; and among certain more rural groups, 
particular the Norwegians and also the 
Swedes and Mexicans, considerable change 
rank order occurs when attention con- 
fined only those older men towns and 
cities. 


PATTERNS COUNTRIES ORIGIN 


Our third question concerns the relation 
between the current patterns marriage 
the country origin and that the children 
that country’s immigrants the United 
States. answer this question, data 
marital status age and sex for the coun- 
tries origin were examined from various 
censuses. The time period selected 
for study was the years centering around 
1950. The age groups selected, both for men 
and for women, were years and 


the total urban second-generation group are negli- 
gible. The standard errors for the proportions single 
each age-sex class particular second-generation 
ethnic groups Tables and range from high 
approximately 0.6 per cent low around 
0.06 per cent and the modal value these standard 
errors approximately 0.2 per cent. 
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(Standardized percentages shown for groups persons under years old; observed percentages shown 
for groups persons years and over. Ethnic groups arranged descending 


Years 


Group 
Males 


Total, white population 
Total, native white 


foreign mixed par- 
entage 

Austria 

Poland 
Czechoslovakia 

Italy 

Norway 

Sweden 
Canada-French 
Canada-Other 
England Wales 
Germany 
Mexico 


Females 

Total, white population 
Total, native white 
foreign mixed par- 
entage 

Ireland 

Italy 

Austria 

Poland 
Czechoslovakia 
Canada-French 

Germany 

England Wales 
Sweden 

Canada-Other 
Norway 

Mexico 


Source: Derived from 1950 Census Population Reports. 


order percentage never married) 


Stand- 
ardized 
Percentage 


79.6 


Years 


Group 
Males 


Total, white population 
Total, native white 


foreign mixed par- 
entage 

Ireland 

Austria 

Poland 
Czechoslovakia 
Norway 

Italy 

Sweden 

Mexico 

Canada-French 
Germany 
Canada-Other 
England Wales 


Females 


Total, white population 
Total, native white 


foreign mixed par- 
entage 

Ireland 

Italy 
Canada-French 
Austria 
Czechoslovakia 
Poland 

Sweden 
Germany 
Canada-Other 
Mexico 

England Wales 
Norway 


Stand- 
ardized 


Percentage 


14.2 


10.0 


O 


w 


Years and Over 


Group 
Males 


Total, white population 
Total, native white 


foreign mixed par- 
entage 

Norway 

Poland 

Sweden 

Austria 
Czechoslovakia 
Italy 

Germany 
Canada-French 
Mexico 
Canada-Other 

England Wales 


Females 


Total, white population 
Total, native white 


foreign mixed par- 
entage 

Ireland 
Canada-French 
Sweden 
Germany 
Canada-Other 
England 
Norway 

Austria 

Poland 
Czechoslovakia 

Italy 

Mexico 


Observed 
Percentage 


Aw & 


years. Data were available, could 
estimated with minimum error, from 
countries for the younger age group and 
from countries for the older. Data from 
censuses Mexico and the U.S.S.R. were 
lacking for both groups, and data for Poland 
for the older age group. 

The proportion never married the coun- 
tries origin and the rank order the vari- 
ous countries proportion never married for 


each the four age-sex groups are presented 
Table The rank the corresponding 
second-generation group the same sex and 
similar age accompanies the ranking for the 
country origin. The overall pattern one 
moderate positive correlation between the 
percentage never married the country 
origin and the percentage never married 
the corresponding American ethnic group. 
The direction the correlation positive 


86.2 19.0 11.1 
90.6 26.3 17.7 
89.6 23.0 14.9 
89.5 22.3 13.3 
88.2 20.9 12.5 
88.0 20.0 12.1 
87.7 18.3 10.7 
84.8 17.2 10.4 
83.7 17.1 9.9 
83.1 17.0 9.4 
82.9 17.0 9.1 
82.9 16.2 9.1 
82.7 16.0 8.3 
79.1 13.9 7.9 
70. 12.0 
79. 22.6 
13.3 
72. 12.2 
10.7 
71. 10.7 
70. 
68. 
66.9 
66.4 
66.0 
65.9 
63.9 
63.1 
a 
7 
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for each the four age-sex groups. For 
younger males the value Kendall’s Tau 
.15; for older males, .31; for young fe- 
males, .42; and for older females, .36. 

noteworthy that the residents Ire- 
land, like Americans Irish descent, rank 
highest their propensity marry late 
never marry. The groups which show dis- 


crepancies their rankings may also 
noted. Young American men and women 
Polish descent, young men Austrian de- 
scent, and older men Czech descent rank 
considerably higher their proclivity 
marry late never marry than their 
European relatives. the other hand, both 
the younger and older American women 


TABLE PERCENTAGE NEVER AGE AND SEX, FOR THE WHITE NATIVE 


(Standardized percentages shown for groups persons under years old, observed percentages shown 
for groups persons years and over. Ethnic groups arranged descending 
order percentage never married) 


Years 


Stand- 
ardized 
Group Percentage Group 


Males Males 


Total, urban white pop- 
ulation 78.5 


Total, urban native white 
foreign mixed 
parentage 


Austria 
Ireland 
Poland 
Czechoslovakia 
Italy 

Norway 
Sweden 
Canada-Other 
England Wales 
Canada-French 
Germany 
Mexico 


ulation 


parentage 


Ireland 
Austria 
Poland 


Italy 
Norway 
Sweden 


Mexico 
Germany 


~ 


Females 
Total, urban white pop- 
ulation 
Total, urban native white 
foreign mixed 
parentage 
Ireland 


ulation 


parentage 
Ireland 


Italy Canada-French 


Austria Italy 
Czechoslovakia Austria 
Poland 
Canada-French 
Germany 

Sweden 

England Wales 
Canada-Other 
Norway 

Mexico 


Sweden 
Poland 
Canada-Other 
Germany 


Norway 
Mexico 


Years 


Total, urban white pop- 


Total, urban native white 
foreign mixed 


Czechoslovakia 
Canada-French 


Canada-Other 


England Wales 


Females 
Total, urban white pop- 


Total, urban native white 
foreign mixed 


Czechoslovakia 


England Wales 


Years and Older 


Stand- 
ardized 
Percentage Group 


Males 
Total, urban white pop- 
14..4 ulation 
Total, urban native white 
foreign mixed 
parentage 


Ireland 

Poland 

Austria 
Sweden 

Italy 
Czechoslovakia 
Norway 
Canada-French 
Germany 
Mexico 
Canada-Other 
England Wales 


Females 

Total, urban white pop- 
ulation 

Total, urban native white 
foreign mixed 
parentage 
Ireland 
Canada-French 
Sweden 
Canada-Other 
Germany 
Norway 
England Wales 
Austria 
Czechoslovakia 
Poland 
Italy 
Mexico 


Observed 
Percentage 


NN 


or w 


UND O 


nun wo 


Source: Derived from 1950 Census Population Reports. 


26.7 17.1 
22.4 12.7 
21.6 
20.2 
18.2 
17.4 
16.9 
16.2 
16.1 
16.0 
15.9 
15.4 
14.1 
61.2 11.6 9.6 
69.6 14.8 
23.5 
16.7 
16.1 
15.2 
14.3 
14.2 
13.9 
13.1 
13.1 
13.1 
12.3 
12.2 
11.5 
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COMPARISON PERCENTAGES NEVER MARRIED ORIGIN 
AND CORRESPONDING UNITED SECOND-GENERATION GROUP 


(Ranks assigned descending order percentage never married) 


Young Males 


Second- 
Genera- 
tion 
group 
Age 


Country 
origin 
Age 
Years 


Percentage 
Never 
Married Rank 


94.9 
90.7 
88.0 
85.1 
84.5 
83.9 
81.4 
78.0 
76.2 
74.8 
72.6 


Country Rank 


Treland 

Italy 

Norway 
Czechoslovakia 
Sweden 
Austria 
Germany 
Canada-French 
England Wales 
Canada-Other 


WH 


Young Females 


Second- 
Genera- 
tion 
group 
Age 
Years 


Country 
origin 
Age 
Years 


Percentage 
Never 


Country Married Rank 


Ireland 

Italy 

Austria 
Germany 
Norway 
Sweden 
Canada-French 
Czechoslovakia 
Poland 
England Wales 
Canada-Other 


AUS WN 
— 


Years 


Rank 


Older Males 


Second- 
Genera- 
tion 
group 
Years 
and Over 


Rank 


Country 
origin 
Age 
Years 


Percentage 
Never 


Country Married Rank 


Ireland 

Sweden 

Norway 
Canada-Other 
Canada-French 
Austria 

England Wales 
Italy 

Germany 
Czechoslovakia 


an 


WN 
UN DOFr RON 


Older Females 


Second- 
Genera- 
tion 
group 
Years 
and Over 


Rank 


Country 
origin 
Age 
Years 


Percentage 
Never 


Country Married Rank 


Ireland 

Norway 

Sweden 
Canada-French 
England Wales 
Italy 

Austria 
Germany 
Canada-Other 
Czechoslovakia 


oC 
ofr WODN WATS 
an 


percentage never married, age and sex, not available for Mexico and nor age 

group for Poland. 
Data for Germany combine East Germany with West Germany. 
Data for Poland estimated from percentage married. 


Source: Censuses the various countries. 


Norwegian descent rank substantially higher 
their propensity marry than their 
counterparts Norway, and similar ten- 
dency can observed for the older men 
Canadian descent other than French. Some 
these discrepancies would appear 
explained abnormal sex ratio among 


persons the given age the country 
origin. the other hand, certain discrepan- 
cies would increased were the sex ratio 
the country origin normal 


The sex ratios among persons years old 
Poland (.74), among Canadians other than French 
years old (1.10), and among Czechs 


ae? 
67.8 20.7 
19.4 
65.8 15.4 
65.6 15.1 
59.7 14.8 
55.5 14.3 
54.1 11.6 
52.5 9.8 
51.8 9.7 
44.9 


show that the marriage patterns 
American second-generation ethnic groups 
are historically inherited from their ances- 
tors, must assume also that contemporary 
marriage patterns the countries origin 
correlate with marriage patterns these 
same countries when the first generation 
emigrated. Making this assumption, may 
conclude that there probably least 
moderate tendency for marriage norms 
brought this country immigrants 
persist among their American offspring. 


FUNCTIONAL EXPLANATION 


Social facts, addition being explained 
historic persistence, may also con- 
sidered functionally, consequences other 
contemporaneous social facts. the writer’s 
opinion, two factors may help explain func- 
tionally the differing percentages never mar- 
ried among young adults the various 
second-generation groups. The first the 
relative amount group emphasis attain- 
ment high socio-economic status. The sec- 
ond the relative freedom from group pre- 
scription concerning the use effective 
methods control the number and timing 
births. hypothesized that the propor- 
tion never married varies directly with em- 
phasis attaining high status and inversely 
with permissiveness concerning birth con- 
trol. Emphasis attaining high socio-eco- 
nomic status deemed important 
factor because such emphasis demands sacri- 
fice immediate sources satisfaction, such 
early marriage, favor long-term 
goals, such acquiring further education 
accumulating savings The 


years old (.89) help explain the discrepancy 
ranking for the young Polish males, the older Cana- 
dian men other than French, and the older Czech 
males. However, the sex ratio for young persons 
Poland and Norway (1.04) make even more puz- 
zling the discrepancies for young Polish and Nor- 
wegian females. 

The hypothesis that, other things being equal, 
the degree emphasis high socio-economic status 
ethnic group varies directly with high inci- 
dence late marriage may appear contradict the 
fact that the lowest median age first marriage 
appears for persons with intermediate rather than 
low educational attainment. However, seems log- 
ical assume that persons with the lowest educa- 
tional attainment within any primary group have 
the most difficulty selecting marriage partner, 
but that the whole primary group has low edu- 
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attitude toward birth control deemed im- 
portant because means control and limit 
births allow for marriage without the im- 
mediate necessity providing for children. 

corollary hypothesis that the predic- 
tive power these two variables the 
proportion never married among young 
adults should greater for males than for 
females. This because the male the 
chief provider and who must balance 
the present satisfaction gained from 
marriage against the hope increased socio- 
economic status the future. The hypothe- 
sized relation should hold for females only 
because the tendency for the women 
group marry men somewhat near their 
own age. 

Material conclusively confirm the main 
hypothesis not hand. However, the in- 
formation that available gives con- 
siderable plausibility. Let consider sepa- 
rately the second-generation ethnic groups 
originating from countries where the popula- 
tion predominantly Roman Catholic, 
from Ireland, Austria, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Italy, French Canada, and Mexico; 
and from countries where the population 
predominantly not Catholic, i.e., from Eng- 
land and Wales, Norway, Sweden, U.S.S.R., 
and Canada-Other. shall assume that 
the predominant religion the first set 
groups Roman Catholic and the second 
set, not Catholic. Because the opposition 
the Roman Catholic Church many 
methods birth control, each the pre- 
dominantly Catholic groups should have rela- 
tively negative attitudes toward the control 
and limitation the hypothesis 
correct, for both the Roman Catholic 
ethnic groups and the non-Catholic groups 
taken separately, the proportion never mar- 
ried should vary directly with the aspiration 
for socio-economic status. Furthermore, hold- 
ing the level aspiration constant, the pro- 
portion never married should less among 


cational low educational attainment would not 
bar early marriage. 

14See Ronald Freedman, Pascal Whelpton, 
and Arthur Campbell, Family Planning, Sterility, 
and Population Growth, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1959, 156. For 
sample wives years old, per cent 
the Protestant wives and per cent the Jewish 
wives but only per cent the Roman Catholic 
wives give unqualified approval family limitation. 
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STATUS AND MARRIAGE PATTERNS THIRTEEN SECOND-GENERATION ETHNIC 
Groups PREDOMINANT RELIGION COUNTRY ORIGIN, FOR THE UNITED STATES, APRIL 1950 


Second Generation Groups 
Country Origin and 
Predominant Religion 


Therein Status Index 


Predominant religion 
country origin Roman 
Catholic 
Treland 
Austria 
Czechoslovakia 
Italy 
Poland 
Canada-French 
Mexico 


Predominant religion 
country origin other 
than Roman Catholic 
Norway 
Sweden 
England and Wales 
Canada-Other 


Mixed religious composition 
country origin 
Germany 


young adults the non-Catholic than the 


Catholic ethnic groups. 

shall assume that the actual socio- 
economic level provides rough guide for 
the purpose measuring the emphasis placed 
each ethnic group attainment high 
socio-economic status. Table presents 
index socio-economic status for each 
second-generation group derived from age- 
standardized Census occupational 


Census major occupation groups were 
ranked into the following six classes: (1) Farm la- 
borers, other laborers, and private household work- 
ers; (2) operatives, service workers (excluding pri- 
vate household); (3) craftsmen and foremen; (4) 
clerical and sales workers; (5) managers, officials, 
proprietors, farmers, and farm managers; (6) pro- 
fessional and technical workers. For each second- 
generation ethnic group the age-standardized pro- 
portion males each class was computed using 
the standard the distribution age native 
white males native parentage three age classes: 
over. The age-standardized proportion males 
each occupational class was then multiplied the 
rank given this class, e.g., for farm laborers, 
other laborers, and private household workers. The 
status index was defined the median rank. This 
measure represents slight modification the status 
index developed Nam cit.). differs only 
the extent that Nam standardized the occupa- 


Standardized Per Cent Never Married 


Males Females 


Years Years 


Indices are presented first for the groups 
from predominantly Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, secondly for the groups from predomi- 
nantly non-Catholic countries, and finally 
for the German group where the religion 
the country origin neither predominantly 
Catholic nor predominantly non-Catholic. 
separate columns the table also presents the 
stendardized proportion married 
a.nong males and females years old 
each second-generation ethnic group. 

can seen from Table the associa- 
tion between the proportion never married 
among males years old each 
ethnic group and the socio-economic status 
index for that group very strong, both 
the groups from predominantly Catholic 
countries origin and those from predomi- 
nantly non-Catholic countries. the former 
case Kendall’s has value .71 and 
the latter case, .95. For females second- 
generation groups from predominantly Cath- 
olic countries origin, Kendall’s has 
value .71, and for groups from non-Cath- 


tional distribution each group both age and 
residence, while the present study standardiza- 
tion has been age alone. 


3.80 89.6 79.1 
3.74 90.6 72.8 
3.36 88.2 71.5 
3.26 87.7 74.4 
3.23 89.5 71.8 
2.98 83.1 70.3 
2.33 79.1 63.1 
4.74 88.0 68.3 
3.95 84.8 63.9 
3.90 83.7 66.0 
3.85 82.9 66.4 
3.71 82.9 65.9 
3.73 82.7 66.9 
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olic countries origin value .20. Further 
confirmation the hypothesis obtained 
when compare groups which have roughly 
the same socio-economic status index but 
differ the predominant religion their 
country origin. The hypothesis predicts 
correctly that the groups from non-Cath- 
olic countries origin the proportion never 
married will less, given equal socio- 
economic status index, than the groups 
from Catholic countries. Conversely, given 
equal proportion never married, the socio- 
economic status index always higher for 
the groups coming from non-Catholic coun- 
tries than from Catholic countries. 

The corollary hypothesis predicted that, 
holding constant the predominant religion 
the country origin, the degree correla- 
tion between the proportion never married 
and the socio-economic status index 
higher for men than for women. For 


groups from predominantly non-Catholic 
countries origin, this proves the case. 
For men, Kendall’s Tau has value .95 
and for women, only .20. Somewhat sur- 
prisingly, the case ethnic groups from 
predominantiy Catholic countries origin, 
Kendall’s Tau has the same value for women 
for men. 

Thus the data shown Table support 
our functional hypothesis that the propor- 
tion persons each ethnic group who 
marry early age related attitudes 
within the group toward attainment high 
socio-economic status and toward birth con- 
trol. However, this support depends the 
assumption that the relevant attitudes are 
correlated specified ways with the non- 
attitudinal variables which have meas- 
ured. Further research test the hypothesis 
directly measuring these attitudes would 
desirable. 


CULTURAL UNIFORMITY REACTION 
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This paper reports consistent preferential order when children are asked rank pictures 
children with various physical disabilities. This cultural uniformity, which not explicitly 
taught, persists when comparisons subgroups are made. Rankings are not affected char- 
acteristics the rater, such sex; presence physical handicap; socioeconomic status; 
race; urban-rural differences; setting the interview. Despite the identity rankings, 
girls more than boys show tendency emphasize social handicaps more than functional 
handicaps. Various explanations the basic uniformity are considered. 


uniform reaction children the 
physical disabilities other children. 
small pilot study conducted 1957 
children’s categories interpersonal per- 


paper deals with unexpectedly 
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James Block, Anne Constant, Rebecca Vreeland, 
Baha Abu-Laban, and Abraham Ross the collec- 
tion and analysis the data. wish acknowl- 
edge especially the assistance Caroline Conklin 
for her aid throughout the study. Barbara 
Dornbusch drew the pictures used stimuli. 
addition wish express our gratitude the 
New York Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund, espe- 
cially its executive director, Frederick Lewis; the 


ception’ showed consistent preference 
pattern evaluating various physical dis- 
abilities. This consistency was striking be- 


New York City Board Education; and the several 
superintendents schools New York, Montana, 
and California, for their cooperation and interest 
this study. This research was supported part 
under grant from the National Institute Mental 
Health, No. M-2480. 

discussion the basic conceptual ap- 
proach, see Hastorf, Richardson, and 
Dornbusch, “The Problem Relevance 
the Study Person Perception,” Tagiuri and 
Petrullo, editors, Person Perception and Inter- 
personal Behavior, Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1958, pp. 54-62. 
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cause there was evidence that the pattern 
preferences was explicitly taught chil- 
dren our culture. This paper reports 
extensive replication determine the con- 
sistency this finding given considerable 
variation the background the children 
reporting prefereuces. 

Evidence from variety sources sug- 
gests that person’s physical characteristics 
and appearance strongly influence the judg- 
ment those who perceive conduct- 
ing experimental studies reactions 
physical handicaps, imperative that the 
stimuli presented different groups uni- 
form and unambiguous. Children our 
study were asked give preference rank- 
ing standard set drawings children 
who differed only with respect physical 
disability. Specifically, tested two hy- 
potheses: 


The rank order preferences for pictured 
children with various types visible 
physical handicaps and without 
cap will culturally uniform. Children 
diverse backgrounds will give the same 
rankings. 

The hypothesized rank order prefer- 
ences will be: 

Rank 1.—A child with physical handi- 
cap (drawing A). 

Rank child with crutches and 
brace the left leg (drawing 


L). 

Rank 3.—A child sitting wheelchair 
with blanket covering both 
legs (drawing W). 

Rank 4.—A child with the left hand miss- 
ing (drawing H). 

Rank 5.—A child with facial disfigure- 
ment the left side the 
mouth (drawing F). 

Rank 6.—An obese child (drawing O). 


2P. Barker, Wright, Meyerson, and 
Gonick, Adjustment Physical Handicap 
and Illness: the social psychology 
physique and New York: Social Science 
Research Council Bulletin No. 55, 1953; Granof- 
sky, “Modification Attitudes toward the Visibly 
Disabled: experimental study the effectiveness 
social contact producing modification 
attitudes non-disabled females toward visibly 
disabled males,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Yeshiva University, 1955; Ray, “The Effect 
Crippled Appearance Personality Judgments,” 
unpublished M.A. thesis, Stanford University, 1946; 
Secord, “Facial Features and Inference 
Processes Interpersonal Perception,” Tagiuri 
and Petrullo, op. cit., pp. 301-315; Wright, 
Physical Psychological Approach, 
New York: Harper Brothers, 1960. 


The second hypothesis, which specifies the 
order, derived from data collected the 
first set subjects and was subsequently 
tested al! additional sets subjects. 


METHODS 


The subjects were boys and girls, and 
years age, with and without physical 
handicaps. They included Negroes, whites, 
and Puerto Ricans from diverse social and 
cultural backgrounds. They were studied 
public schools summer camps New 
York, Montana, and California. 

Sets and Children from summer 
camp that provides under-privileged boys 
and girls various races and religions from 
New York City with two three week 
vacation. Half the children have handi- 
caps (e.g., post-polio, cerebral palsy, cardiac, 
asthma, etc.) and half not. Set consists 
all children studied during the summer 
1958 Set consists all children 
studied during the summer 1959 (N= 
114). 

Set Boys and girls from summer camp 
operated the same organization. This 
camp, however, does not contain any chil- 
dren with handicaps 

Set Boys and girls, aged and 11, 
various races and religions, from New York 
City public schools areas generally low 
socioeconomic status. Half the children 
had handicaps; the other half did not and 
were matched closely possible other 
relevant characteristics, such age, sex, 
number siblings, and 

Set Boys and girls who attend rural pub- 
lic schools the vicinity Missoula, Mon- 
tana. children with handicaps were in- 
cluded. systematic selection procedure 
other than control age was attempted 
(N=113). 

Set Boys and girls attending public 
schools the San Francisco Peninsula. This 
set contains children middle and high 
socioeconomic status. Montana, 
children with handicaps were included and 
systematic selection procedure other than 
control age was attempted 

The uniform stimuli were series draw- 
ings children who were identical all 
respects except for the presence absence 
various types visible physical handi- 


Set Set 


Rank Position 


Number subjects 163 114 


caps. hold constant the relationship be- 
tween the sex the subject and that the 
child the picture, male and female draw- 
ings were prepared, and subjects were shown 
drawings children their own sex. ob- 
tain preferential rank ordering, the draw- 
ings were placed random order from left 
right front the subject and the following 
instructions were given: “Look all these 
pictures.” After children were given plenty 
time examine all pictures, the experimenter 
said, “Tell which boy (girl) you like 
best?” The subject would point drawing, 
which was then removed. “Which boy (girl) 
you like next best?” This procedure was 
continued until the complete ranking was 
obtained. 


RESULTS 


Hypothesis The rank order the draw- 
ings will culturally uniform. 

The data Table support this hypothe- 
sis. The rank order the drawings uniform 
across all sets subjects. 
Table indicates, there significant agree- 
ment the rank order within each set 


subjects (p. <.001). 


Set Set 


2.68 2.45 
2.96 3.03 
3.28 3.40 
3.50 3.70 
3.82 3.94 


4.33 


4.57 


Coefficient concordance 


Significance level <.001 


Number subjects 163 114 
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Sets Subjects 
Set Set 


Set 


113 104 


N 


order perform detailed comparisons, 
would useful combine children 
similar backgrounds regardless the set 
which they are part. For example, boys 
and girls are found all six sets, and 
would like see whether there sex dif- 
ference ranking. Such combinations are 
reasonable, for Kruskal-Wallis analysis 
did not lead the rejection 
the null hypothesis difference between 
sets subjects their rank orderings. Fur- 
ther, Kruskal-Wallis analysis variance 
each specific subgroup, such boys, 
shows significant difference between sets 
for any subgroup. 

The results this combination can 
seen Table The obvious similarity 
rankings for all subgroups overwhelmingly 
supports our first hypothesis considerable 
cultural uniformity among ten- and eleven- 
year-old children. 

Hypotheses The rank order prefer- 
ences will be: 

Rank 1.—A child with handicap 
(drawing A). 


8S. Siegal, Non-parametric Statistics for the 
Behavioral Sciences, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1956, pp. 


Sets Subjects 
Set 


Set Set Set 


2.20 2.00 2.44 2.43 
3.04 3.00 2.79 2.95 
3.38 3.19 3.20 3.18 
3.64 3.67 3.59 3.83 
3.95 4.33 4.40 4.03 
4.67 4.81 4.58 4.58 


-20 


<.001 <.001 <.001 


104 113 104 
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Rank 2.—A child with crutches and brace 
the left leg (drawing L). 

Rank 3.—A child sitting wheelchair with 
blanket covering both legs (draw- 
ing 


ing 
Rank 4.—A child with the left hand missing 
(drawing H). 
Rank 5.—A child with facial disfigurement 
the left side the mouth (draw- 


ing F). 

Rank 6.—An obese child (drawing O). 

The data presented Table support the 
hypothesis for all sets subjects. Table 
groups. The Puerto Rican children provide 
the only divergence from the pattern re- 
versing the rank order two adjacent draw- 
ings. Since this reversal only one rank, 
does not seem represent important 
variation. suggests, however, the possibil- 
ity that there somewhat more variability 
associated with ethnic differences than with 
any the other background characteristics. 

All sets rank the able-bodied child first 
choice. fact, significant that, Ta- 
ble indicates, handicapped and non-handi- 
capped children both rank the non-handi- 
capped first. Table indicates that 
children both with and without physical 
handicaps present the identical rank order 
preferences for all drawings. the three 
sets which included children with and with- 
out physical handicaps compare the aver- 
age rankings the two subgroups. these 
sets the and non-handicapped 
give identical rankings two sets, and there 
reversal one rank the third set. 

Inspection Table shows that identical 
rankings are given for subgroups differing 
other variables: sex, urban-rural, socioeco- 
nomic status, and setting interview. For 
race, the rankings are almost identical. 

There evidence that the rank order ob- 
tained for the drawings not function 
the particular drawings used here. The results 
the small pilot study conducted 1957, 
although not reported here, provide data 
bearing upon this point. this pretest, two 
series drawings were used—five each 
series. Although the series contained draw- 
ings different children and did not all 
cases contain the identical disabilities used 


drawings were contained Understanding 
the Disabled, New York: The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, Publication No. 1956. 
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the present study, there complete agree- 
ment the preferential ordering those 
drawings that are comparable. 

Analysis sex differences children’s 
categories interpersonal perception our 
larger study led hypothesize that girls 
more than boys would concerned with 
handicaps that affected social relationships, 
and boys would place more weight than girls 
limitations physical activity. con- 
sider that two handicaps, obesity and facial 
disfigurement, affect social relationships 
more than physical activities. 

Although the rank order preferences 
for the drawings are the same for boys and 
girls, can examine differences sex 
the average ranks for each drawing. order 
look more closely these differences, 
mean rank for each sex was computed 
averaging all the individual ranks within each 
set subjects and across all sets. 

These data indicate that there are sex dif- 
ferences the average rank for each picture. 
The girls comparison the boys like the 
children with social impairments less. Those 
drawings children with functional impair- 
ments (child with left hand, child with 
brace and crutches, and child wheel- 
chair) are less liked boys than girls. 
These contrasting sex differences for the vari- 
ous drawings are reflected the mean rank 
for boys and girls for each drawing across all 
sets subjects. Within each set report 
the number comparisons that support our 
hypothesis. These data support our view that, 
though both boys and girls rank children 
with social impairments lowest, the girls em- 
phasize social disabilities even more than the 
boys. 

attempt was made determine the 
types explanations which children 
gave for their rankings. 

group children Connecticut was 
asked rank the six drawings. The experi- 
menter then held discussion with the chil- 
dren group prior revealing the results 
the rankings. The children were asked 
state the factors they considered making 
their decisions. There was widespread ex- 
pression, various guises, the opinion 
that they had not judged the drawings 
the basis physical appearance and that 
children with handicaps were just nice 
children without handicaps. 


t 
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ments were written blackboard. The 
rank preferences, then tabulated the 
blackboard, were generally similar results 
presented this paper. 

Confronted with the 
tween their rankings and reasons they had 
given for the rankings, there was awk- 
ward silence. Then two children made 
additional comment. One them said that 
did not feel comfortable with handi- 
capped child and the other reported did 
not know what say handicapped 
The verbal discussion certainly did 
not provide basis for the detailed rank 
order the pictures. 


DISCUSSION 


The results indicate remarkable uniformity 
the hierarchy preferences which the 
children exhibited for pictured children with 
without various visible physicai handi- 
caps. 

The simplest common-sense explanation 
the preferential hierarchy that those dis- 
abilities that are functionally more impairing 
will least liked. Those children will 
ranked lowest whose disabilities limit and 
circumscribe their physical activities 
age which great emphasis placed 
physical activities. Our data negate this 
interpretation. 

alternative explanation stresses that 
the face primary importance initial 
assessment another person. The data indi- 
cate that increased liking shown for the 
child whose disability more distant from 
his face. This interpretation finds support 
the fact that the facial disfigurement 
ranked quite low. Unless the subjects had 
scrutinized the face with some care, the dis- 
figurement might have been missed. Addi- 
tional support found study reported 
Dr. Alexander Luria the Institute 
Defectology Moscow® which eye 
movements were recorded scanning pic- 
ture person. His report states that the 
eyes fixated the face initially and returned 


This particular point discussed more fully 
relation adults forthcoming paper Fred 
Davis, “Problems the Handicapped Everyday 
Social Situations.” 

reported Earl Ubell’s column the New 
Herald Tribune Feb. 29, 1960. 
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the face often during the scrutiny. This 
explanation would account for the obtained 
rankings except that the bottom position 
occupied the obese child rather than the 
facially disfigured child. This, however, does 
not necessarily contradict the hypothesis be- 
cause the obesity the child also affects his 
facial appearance some degree. 

interesting note that all sets 
subjects and for all subgroups the child with 
handicap ranked first. possible ex- 
planation might preference for the fa- 
miliar opposed the alien. But the fact 
that groups which the child with handi- 
cap was familiar the child without 
handicap (sets and did not differ from 
groups containing handicapped children 
(sets and seems refute this ex- 
planation, does the identical rank order 
obtained from children both with and with- 
out handicaps within each set. 

The finding that children with physical 
handicaps ranked the six drawings the 
same way children without physical handi- 
caps line with other evidence support 
Kurt Lewin’s notion that the minority 
culture assimilates values the majority 
culture. For handicapped children such as- 
similation even more probable, since they 
associate predominantly with the non-handi- 
capped. should noted, however, that 
handicapped children used this study were 
able attend summer camp where they 
were required look after most their own 
needs. Different results might obtained 
with children who are more severely handi- 
capped. small sample severely handi- 
capped children exhibited somewhat differ- 
ent hierarchy preferences. this time 
not know whether this function 
the severity the handicap, the social isola- 
tion these children, the small number 
cases studied. 

The widespread uniformity found the 
study raises interesting question how 
this behavior could have been learned. Al- 
though explicit training known have 
been given these there consider- 
able evidence our culture deprecatory 
evaluation persons with physical disabili- 
ties. This evaluation commonly found 
the mass media, which cultural stereotypes 
physical beauty are identified with good- 
ness and those physical ugliness are iden- 


i 


tified with evil. children’s literature, per- 
sons with handicap are frequently shown 
unfavorable light—e.g., Captain Hook, 
Long John Silver, Pinochio, Rumpelstiltskin, 
and 

Increasingly recent years, national 
health organizations, through the use 


systematic review the reaction physical 
appearance literature has been made. Maisel, 
“Meet Body,” New York: Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled, 1953, unpublished manu- 
script. 


THE SOCIAL MOBILITY/FERTILITY HYPOTHESIS 
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Fertility information collected from 126 university teachers Australia permits re-examina- 
tion the social mobility/fertility hypothesis. Variations the average intervals between 
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poster campaigns and television, have ex- 
posed the general public children with 
handicaps. almost all cases, the children 
portrayed resemble the drawing the child 
with crutches and leg brace (drawing 
and the child the wheel-chair (drawing 
W). Although not know the effect 
this differential exposure these types 
handicapped children, interesting 
note that these children are ranked higher 
than the children who have other physical 
handicaps. 


marriage and first birth are analyzed, along with differences the number children ever 
born. division the respondents into two marriage cohorts made test whether 
mobility related fertility under both favorable and unfavorable socio-economic circum- 
stances. Results imply that family size not related mobility under different socio- 
economic conditions those under which the respondents are presumed have conducted 
their married lives. They also create reasonable doubt concerning the propriety using the 
number children itself adequate measure studies mobility and reproductive 
behavior. Yet, although the general acceptance contraceptive practice has tremendously 
minimized the possible variability the number children born couples investigated, 
social mobility may still regarded significant factor relation fertility behavior, 


ATTERNS and trends variations the 
reproductive behavior individuals 
occupying different socio-economic sta- 
tuses have long been extensively studied and, 
since the 1930’s, intensively examined re- 
lation their possible social and psycholog- 
ical correlates. Included the list such 
social and psychological variables the fac- 
tor “social mobility” “intergenerational 
mobility.” 

Social mobility and fertility presumably 
are related one another from two principal 
viewpoints. the one hand, from the stand- 
point the social class system whole, 
the under-reproduction persons with 
higher socio-economic status contributes 


Paper read the annual meeting the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association, August, 1960. The 
author received faculty summer grant from the 
Graduate School, University Wisconsin, Madison. 


the regulation reproduction chosen intervals keeping with social advancement. 


the maintenance open-class 
the other hand, social mobility may also 
occupy important place among factors 
affecting fertility behavior. For example, Du- 
mont’s theory “social capillarity” asserted 
that “just column liquid has 
thin order rise under the force capil- 
larity, family must small order 
rise the social scale.” 

The preseht article reports statistical 
study which seeks investigate further the 
dynamic relationship between social mobility 


Sibley, “Some Demographic Clues 


Stratification,” American Sociological Review, 
(June, 1942), pp. 322-330. 

Dumont, morale basée sur démographie, 
Paris: Schleicher Fréres, 1901. The present quota- 
tion from Warren Thompson, Population Prob- 
lems, 4th edition, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953, 
43. 
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and fertility from the latter point view. 
analyzes variations fertility individuals 
currently having identical socio-economic 
standing, but diverse mobility experiences, 
and implications these variations for re- 
search this general area. 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND HYPOTHESES 


Many studies differential fertility 
social status tend support Dumont’s gen- 
eralization. Persons higher statuses have, 
the average, fewer children that those be- 
low them.’ Evidence this sort offers, 
best, only partial test the existence 
the inverse relationship between social mo- 
bility and fertility. 

Berent pointed out,* the conventional 
assessment fertility behavior social sta- 
tus generally ignored the occupational origins 
persons pursuing occupations grouped to- 
group persons who have occupations 
similar social prestige, some may have been 
immobile, and others either upwardly 
downwardly mobile relative the occupa- 
tions their fathers. The fertility behavior 
socially mobile persons may influenced 
both the present social status and social 
origin. 

number attempts have recently been 


modification has occurred this inverse re- 
lationship, from straight linear form that 
oblique “J” curve. See Karl Edin and 
Hutchinson, Studies Differential Fertility 
Sweden, London: King Son, Ltd., 1935. 

Berent, “Fertility and Social Mobility,” 
Population Studies, (March, 1952), 244. 

Berent, op. cit., pp. 244-260; Digby Baltzell, 
“Social Mobility and Fertility within Elite 
Group,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
(October, 1953), pp. 411-420; Stephen Boggs, 
“Family Size and Social Mobility California 
Suburb,” Eugenics Quarterly, (December, 1957), 
pp. 208-213; John Kantner and Clyde Kiser, 
“The Interrelation Fertility, Fertility Planning 
and Intergenerational Social Mobility,” Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly, (January, 1954), pp. 
69-103; Ruth Riemer and Clyde Kiser, “Eco- 
nomic Tension and Social Mobility Relation 
Fertility Planning and Size Planned Family,” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, (April, 1954), 
pp. 294-311; Wolf Scott, “Fertility and Social Mo- 
bility among Teachers,” Population Studies, 
(March, 1958), pp. 251-261. For over-all dis- 
cussion social mobility factor affecting fer- 
tility, see Charles Westoff, “The Changing Focus 
Differential Fertility Research: The Social Mo- 
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made explore the tenability this obser- 
vation. The focus research exploration 
has been (1) whether, holding social origin 
constant, family size inversely related 
present social status, (2) whether, holding 
present social status constant, family size 
inversely related social origin, both. 
But, the findings far are often conflicting 
and indicate only varying degrees the ex- 
istence the inverse relationship. 

Thus, the hypothesis concerning the rela- 
tionship between fertility and social mobility 
remains only promising lead establishing 
connections between demographic phenom- 
ena and their social 

The data hand are limited kind, 
pertaining only the second aspect the 
association between mobility and fertility. 
The significance the present analysis there- 
fore lies the fact that number the less 
obvious features the mobility and fertility 
processes (which have been neglected past 
investigations) are accorded their rightful 
recognition. 

Most the studies lumped together 
persons broad occupational groups and, 
thereby, disregarded their specific occupa- 
tions. Little known regard how and 
when the mobile persons selected for study 
achieved their occupational advancement. 

The lack such information may have 
obscured important source fertility var- 
iations. Burks remarked, “some profes- 
sions, e.g., teaching, medicine, the ministry, 
scientific research, etc., are virtually closed 
individuals whose formal education in- 
adequate; whereas other professions such 
art, music, and authorship are open any- 
one who can find the Moreover, dif- 
ferences fertility may obtain between per- 
sons whose formal education qualifies them, 
for example, hold high executive positions 
(say, government business firms) and 
those who occupy similar posts solely because 
their experience seniority accumulated 
within these organizations. 


bility Hypothesis,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quar- 
terly, (January, 1953), pp. 24-38. 

Wilbert Moore, “Sociology and Demography,” 
Philip Hauser and Otis Duncan, editors, 
The Study Population, Chicago: The University 
Chicago Press, 1959, 848. 

Burks, “Social Promotion Rela- 
tion Differential Fecundity,” Human Biology, 
(February, 1941), 104. 


Aa 


Most the studies dealing with the 
relationship between mobility and fertility 
were based marriages contracted under 
unfavorable economic circumstances, mar- 
riages which were affected such adverse 
conditions during their initial years. Their 
findings not, therefore, preclude the pos- 
sibility that mobility may not related 
fertility relatively favorable conditions are 
present. and others have, fact, 
alluded this possibility. 

The present study takes into account these 
two criticisms existing studies: firstly, the 
subjects chosen for study are members 
the Australian academic elite. These univer- 
sity teachers have been recruited from among 
university graduates. can safely as- 
sumed that they have been admitted into the 
profession known highly standardized 
way, irrespective their families’ occupa- 
tional origins. Secondly, the present study, 
division the subjects into two cohorts 
made order provide roughly realistic 
basis for assessment mobility ir. rela- 
tion fertility. Whereas university teachers 
the first marriage cohort (consisting 
marriages contracted between 1919 and 1939, 
but predominately the years 1928 
1939) were affected the depression, the 
respondents the second marriage cohort 
(1940 1947) not only escaped its direct 
impact, but also actually enjoyed relative 
prosperity during the first ten years their 
married life. 

the studies assumed priori 
that children are inimical social mobility. 
They proceeded relate the number chil- 
dren the status attained individuals 
the social occupational hierarchy, taking 
for granted further assumption that chil- 
dren are hindrance mobility throughout 
individuals’ married lives. The timing 
births within marriage relation mobility 
has consequently been overlooked investi- 
gators their analyses. 

Christensen, Bowden, and Anderson estab- 
lished that the interval between marriage 
and first birth inversely associated with 

family Consistent with this association 


Boggs, op. cit. 


®Harold Christensen, Time-Interval 


“The 


between Marriage Parents and Birth Their 
First Child Utah County, Utah,” American 
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the finding that there positive relation- 
ship between occupational status and the in- 
terval between marriage and first birth. Per- 
sons the higher occupational positions 
(who generally have lower fertility) are 
shown have longer average intervals, and 
those lower occupational categories (whose 
fertility relatively high) have their first 
children significantly shorter 

Accordingly, special attention will also 
given the present analysis this temporal 
aspect fertility behavior relation mo- 
bility. 

Specifically, the present study tests the 
following hypotheses: 


(A) Immobility associated with larger fam- 
ilies; or, conversely, mobility social 
associated with smaller fam- 
ilies. 

(B) Immobility associated with shorter 
interval between marriage and first birth; 
or, conversely, mobility social promo- 
tion associated with longer interval 
between marriage and first birth. 


DATA AND DEFINITIONS 


The data for the study consist replies 
questionnaire 126 permanent full- 
time male teachers the two largest Aus- 
tralian universities, the University Sydney 
and the Universty These 126 
respondents are all Australian birth. All 
them have been married only once and for 
least ten years. Sixty-six them con- 


Journal Sociology, (January, 1939), pp. 518- 
525; Harold Christensen and Olive Bowden, 
“Studies Child Spacing: Time Interval 
between Marriage Parents and Birth Their 
First Child, Tippecanoe County, Indiana,” Social 
Forces, (May, 1953), pp. 346-351; Ander- 
son, Marriage and Families University Graduates, 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1950. 

Sydenstricker, Study the Fer- 
tility Native White Women Rural Area 
Western New York,” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, (January, 1932), 28; Christensen 
and Bowden, cit., 350. 

The original sample made 479 
For purpose the present analysis, however, the 
imposition controls, such sex, country 
birth, status, and duration marriage, re- 
duced the number useful questionnaires 126. 
For description data collection, see Tien, 
The Australian Academic Elite: Their Family Ori- 
gins and Structure, Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, 
The Australian National University, 1959; 
Profile the Australian Academic Profession,” 
Australian Quarterly, (March, 1960), pp. 
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tracted their marriages before 1940. These 
make the first marriage cohort 
39) the present The second 
marriage cohort (1940-47) includes the 
other respondents. 

The principal variables the present 
study are family size, timing first birth, 
and mobility status. Family size expressed 
terms the average number children 
ever born the end the tenth year 
marriage per The determina- 
tion the interval between marriage and 
first birth for each respondent made the 
following manner: every year that has lapsed 
since the date marriage counted 365 
days, and each month days. Thus, for 
respondent who was married June 20, 
1926, and whose first child was born 
April 1929, the number days between 
marriage and first birth will 1,015 

For the purpose the present analysis, 
seven-fold occupational classification 
university teacher whose father 
was, the time death retirement, 
the first occupational category, ipso facto 
non-mobile (Non-mobile I). Because occu- 
pations the second occupational category 
carry similar social prestige, and probably 
more economic advantages, university teach- 
ers who were born families this cate- 
gory are also defined non-mobile (Non- 


marriage this cohort was contracted 
1919. 

The assumption that, with reference mo- 
bility, the first ten years marriage are probably 
the most crucial. number studies have also 
shown that the end the tenth year mar- 
riage, the achieved fertility about per cent 
what the couples have finally attained. See David 
Glass and Grebenik, The Trends and Pattern 
Fertility Great Britain, (Papers the Royal 
Commission Population, Vol. VI), London: 
HMSO., 1954, Part Ch. passim.; Wolf Scott, 
“The Fertility Teachers England and Wales,” 
Population Studies, (July, 1957), pp. 78-85. 

The occupational classification follows: 


Occupational Grade Mobility Status 


Professional, semi-professional Non-mobile 
High official, managerial Non-mobile 
III. Low official, managerial Mobile 
IV. Sales, clerical Mobile 
Skilled Mobile 
VI. Semi-skilled, unskilled Mobile 
VII. Rural occupations Mobile 


mobile II). mobile university teacher 
person whose father was engaged one 
the other five occupational categories. 


FINDINGS 


Some demographic characteristics the 
respondents. The median age marriage 
the respondents the 1920-39 cohort 27.8 
years, and the respondents the 
cohort 26.1 years. The difference the 
median age marriage statistically sig- 
nificant the .01 level. the difference 
the median age marriage their wives. 
the wives the first cohort, the median 
26.7 years, and 23.9 years among the 
wives the second cohort. 


AVERAGE NUMBER CHILDREN PER 
MARRIAGE 


Marriage Cohort 
Duration Marriage 
(In Years) 1920-39 1940-47 


1957 


1957, when this study was made, the 
mean number children born the re- 
spondents the cohort 2.4. The 
respondents the 1940-47 cohort have 
average 2.9 children (Table 1). more 
interest the fact that, also shown 
Table the respondents the 
cohort have average number children 
greater than that those married 1920- 
39, all specified durations marriage. 
change thus seems have taken place with 
respect the pattern family building 
among university teachers the Austral- 
ian population This brought out 
more clearly separating the respondents 


15W. Borrie, “Australian Family Structure: 
Demographic Observations,” Elkin, editor, 
Marriage and the Family Australia, Sydney: 
Augus and Robertson, 1957, pp. 1-23. 


1.4 
1.6 
1.9 
2.2 
2.4 
2.5 
2.9 
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YEAR MARRIAGE AND Wives’ AGE MARRIAGE 


1920-39 
Duration Marriage 


(In Years) Under 


Number Respondents 


according their wives’ age 
the result which given below Table 

The data Table point the role 
deliberate family planning limitation 
the population selected for study. times 
unfavorable socio-economic circumstances, 
there choice between the postponement 
marriage and the postponement parent- 
hood, depending upon personal inclination. 
For those the 1920-39 cohort who chose 
marry young (under years age), the 
tendency refrain from becoming parents 
for some time after marriage and have 
eventually more children than those who 
delayed their marriage until after their 
twenty-fifth birthdays. Presumably, delay 
marriage permits the attainment greater 
economic security, circumstance which prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that average fam- 
ily size shorter durations marriage 
greater among those the cohort 
who chose marry somewhat later life. 

the other hand, childbearing prob- 
ably less formidable times relative pros- 
perity. shown Table notwithstanding 
age differences marriage, nearly identical 
patterns are exhibited the wives the 
cohort, with respect childbearing. 
For these wives, average family size about 
the same all specified durations the 
end the tenth year marriage. 


The averages would undoubtedly somewhat 
different they are calculated the basis the 
respondents’ age marriage. But, the pattern 
would likely similar the wives’ age 
marriage function the husband’s age mar- 
riage. This appears true and supported 
figures tables where fertility averages, according 
age marriage both, are presented. 


and Over 


Cohort and Age Marriage 


1940-47 


Under and Over 


Here one apt emphasize the changes 
the economic situation, which, speak, 
blessed marriages the 1940’s. But, may 
well also that university teachers reacted 
positively the clamor against what has 
been regarded many one undesirable 
feature differential fertility, viz., the rela- 
tively low fertility the 

Nonetheless, these fertility differences ob- 
viously reflect, part, the two contrasting 
sets circumstances under which the sam- 
pled university teachers worked and con- 
ducted their married life. 
strengthen the belief that the present divi- 
sion the respondents into two marriage 
cohorts allows test whether mobility 
significantly related fertility under di- 
verse socio-economic conditions. 

Family size and mobility status. has 
been previously stated, fertility averages 
this study are based the reproductive per- 
formance the respondents during the first 
ten years marriage, and should suffice for 
test the hypothesis concerning the rela- 
tionship between social mobility and fertility. 
They are given Table together with the 
actual distribution the respondents the 
number children ever born and mobil- 
ity status. 

comparison the 10-year fertility aver- 
ages for the respondents the two cohorts 
again demonstrates that the inter-cohort 
the pattern family building the part 
the respondents the 1940-47 cohort. For 


17Cf. Elbridge Sibley, “Higher Education and 
Earlier Parenthood: Changing Cycle Family 
Life,” Antioch Review, (Spring, 1957), pp. 45-59. 


0.9 1.3 1.5 1.4 
6 4.2 1.5 2.2 1.6 
1.4 1.7 1.9 1.9 
1.6 1.9 
1.8 2.5 2.3 
2.1 2.5 2.4 
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Marriage Cohort 
and 
Mobility Status 


1920-39: 
Non-mobile 
Non-mobile 
Mobile 


Subtotal 
1940-47: 
Non-mobile 


Non-mobile 
Mobile 


Subtotal 
Total 


Number Children 


122 


Discrepancies between the totals this and the previous table are due the elimination 
respondents the 1920-39 cohort and one respondent the 1940-47 cohort. They gave information 


their fathers’ occupation. 


Test significance: the computation the chi-square, the first and last two columns, respec- 


tively, were collapsed. 
1926-39: 
1940-47: x?=2.36; 


these respondents, their achieved fertility 
during the first ten years marriage 
greater than that the respondents the 
1920-39 cohort comparable mobility 
status. 

Even this change the pattern fam- 
ily building cannot entirely accounted for 
the relatively prosperous conditions under 
which the respondents the cohort 
began their married life, can said that 
the lower fertility averages for the respond- 
ents the cohort the end the 
tenth year marriage indicative, large 
measure, the immediate impact the de- 
pression. 

the end the tenth year marriage, 
the achieved fertility (2.2) the non-mobile 
respondents the 1920-39 cohort, 
the average, only very slightly higher than 
that the mobile respondents (2.0) the 
same cohort. Despite the fact that the 
mobile respondents this cohort are child- 
less, their average family size identical 
with that the non-mobile respondents 
(2.0). 

the 1940-47 cohort, two the mobile 
respondents are childless the end the 
tenth year marriage. Yet, the average 
family size the mobile respondents this 
cohort slightly larger (2.4) than that 


the non-mobile respondents (2.2), and 
only fractionally smaller than that the 
non-mobile respondents (2.6). 

Thus, the differences average family 
size mobility status are not wholly con- 
sistent with the hypothesis that mobility 
associated with smaller families. Nor the 
differences that are consistent with the hy- 
pothesis appear sufficiently large con- 
firm the existence the inverse relationship. 
Nevertheless, the Chi-square used test 
null hypothesis that mobility status not 
related family size. The results (which are 
given the bottom Table are such 
that the null hypothesis cannot rejected. 
Accordingly, seems that although some 
the fertility differences mobility status 
are visually consistent with the hypothesis, 
the present data fail uphold statistically. 

One possible objection the findings 
far must now faced. Unlike most fertility 
studies which, rule, are based fertility 
data couples who have already, nearly, 
passed through the childbearing period, the 
present analysis limited examining the 
achieved fertility during the first ten years 
marriage the respondents. 

Mindful this, and the respondents 
the 1920-39 cohort have been married for 
years more, another set fertility av- 


erages are also given for these respondents. 
These averages include all children born 
them subsequent their tenth wedding an- 
niversaries. 

expected, these averages Table 
are larger than those for the same respond- 
ents the cohort the last table. 
The non-mobile respondents exhibit the 
largest increase, from 2.0 2.6. The aver- 
age family sizes the non-mobile and the 
mobile respondents are also somewhat en- 
larged, from 2.2 2.5 and 2.0 2.2, re- 
spectively. Nevertheless, the fertility differ- 
ences mobility status again are not 
statistically significant. 

Timing first birth and mobility status. 
1957, only two respondents the 
1920-39 cohort and one respondent the 
1940-47 cohort had more than children. 
Moreover, fertility averages the univer- 
sity teachers investigated are within nar- 
row range, from 2.2 2.6. The smallness 
the average family sizes the respondents, 
while clearly reflecting the prevalence 
contraceptive practice, carries little more 
than the implication that they have em- 
ployed contraceptive measures restrict the 
size their families. indicative the 
negative aspect family planning only. 

Family planning its most sophisticated 
form embraces two identifiable components 
controlled fertility behavior. combines 
both the limitation the children 
and the regulation chosen 
intervals after marriage and subsequent 
each birth. practice, course, family 
planning successful only varying degrees 
with respect either 


The most recent and telling empirical data that 
bear out this statement are found Ronald Freed- 


Mobility Status 


Mobile 


Total 
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Granted couple’s desire and decision 
have child, its fulfillment depends upon 
their physiological ability conceive the 
chosen moment. Thus, the intervals which 
births occur after marriage and between suc- 
cessive births are the function physiologi- 
cal socio-psychological factors both. 
The varying periods infertility due 
lactation, etc., and the subjective nature 
child-spacing (i.e., some couples may prefer 
not have their children “too close to- 
gether,” and others may not wish have 
their children “too far apart”) are among 
the possible factors affecting the timing 
second and subsequent births. Consequently, 
preliminary exploration, the present 
analysis deals only with the relationship be- 
tween mobility and the interval between 
marriage and first birth. does not consider 
successive births. 

Table gives the mean number days 
between marriage and first birth for the two 
marriage cohorts and according the occu- 
pations the fathers the respondents. 
The relationship between mobility status and 
the interval between marriage and first birth 
indicated the data the above table. 
the hypothesis that mobility associated 
with longer interval between marriage and 
first birth. 

For the respondents the cohort, 
the lowest interval shown for those the 
first occupational category, and the highest 
interval found the last occupational 
group. The average intervals for the respond- 
ents the other occupational categories are 


man, Pascal Whelpton, and Arthur Campbell, 
Family Planning, Sterility, and Population Growth, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959, Ch. 


were collapsed. 
P>.98. 


Test significance: the computation the chi-square, the first and last two columns, respectively, 


2.5 
2.6 
2.2 
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Mobility Status 
(Father’s Occupation) 


Non-mobile (I) 
Non-mobile (II) 
(IV) 
(V) 
(VI) 
(VII) 


Mobile 


Total 


Marriage Cohort 


1920-39 1940-47 


839 (22) 987 (18) 
1,184 (10) 975 (10) 
1,010 (10) 
1,118 1,320 (6) 
1,590 (3) 


1,041 (59) 1,091 (58) 


Discrepancies between the totals this and other tables are due the elimination and 
respondents the 1920-39 and cohorts, respectively. They are the childless respondents and the 
respondents who did not report the occupation their fathers. 


Test significance (Analysis variance): 


1920-39 cohort: (Categories and VII were combined) 


1940-47 cohort: 


nearly identical and intermediate between 
the two extremes. test the differences 
between these mean intervals indicates that 
the observed pattern reproduction mo- 
bility status occupational origin statis- 
tically significant. 

The mean intervals for first birth occu- 
pational origin are also significantly different 
the case the respondents the 1940- 
cohort. But, unlike the 1920-39 cohort, 
the pattern family building rather irreg- 
ular. 

The above findings are based the mar- 


riage-first birth interval data all respond- 
ents, irrespective age marriage. 
Table the respondents are differentiated 
according both their own and their wives’ 
age marriage age marriage may 
factor affecting the interval for the first birth. 

Ideally, course, age marriage should 
simultaneously held constant for both 
husbands and wives. Instead, only one con- 
trolled time because the present group 
too small impose double controls. Also 
indicative the present dilemma small 
numbers the fact that the respondents are 


THE RESPONDENTS AND THE RESPONDENTS’ AND THEIR Wives’ AGE MARRIAGE, SEPARATELY, 


Marriage Cohort 
and 
Age Marriage 


cohort: 
Under years 
Respondents 
Wives 
25-29 years 
Respondents 
Wives 


cohort: 
Under years 
Respondents 
Wives 
25-29 years 
Respondents 
Wives 


Non-mobile 


915 (22) 
731 (18) 


1,236 (11) 


851 (18) 


884 (14) 
1,016 (10) 


Mobility Status 


Mobile 


(8) 
1,136 (9) 


1,270 (12) 
1,230 (14) 
1,163 (12) 


>.40 
>.90 


943 (12) 
1,142 (19) 


>.60 


1,369 (13) 


Average intervals are not shown for those who were married after their thirtieth birthdays. 
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identified and “mobile.” 
The non-mobile group consists respond- 
ents whose fathers belonged the first two 
occupational categories. The mobile group 
made the respondents who originated 
from families the other occupational cat- 
egories. This hoc arrangement preserves 
the size subgroups for statistical analyses. 

The data presented Table are numer- 
ically consistent with the hypothesis. Except 
for the respondents the cohort 
who were married prior their twenty-fifth 
birthdays, the occupationally mobile univer- 
sity teachers exhibit longer average interval 
than the respondents who are non-mobile. 
This true when either the respondents’ 
their wives’ ages marriage are held con- 
stant. 
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Under the relatively prosperous circum- 
stances the 1940’s and early 1950’s, child- 
bearing could have been less burdensome 
than previously. The relationship, hypoth- 
esized, between mobility status and mar- 
riage-first birth interval could longer 
present. favor this line reasoning 
the absence any statistically positive find- 
ings when age marriage held constant 
the case the respondents the 
cohort. But, this appears only part 
the story. 

inspection the occupational histories 
the respondents indicates that none the 
respondents the cohort was the 
armed forces the time marriage birth 
the first child. But, World War inter- 
vened the time when number the re- 


STATUS AND AGE MARRIAGE THE RESPONDENTS AND THEIR SEPARATELY, 
1940-47 


Age Marriage 


Under years: 
Respondents 
Wives 

25-29 years: 
Respondents 
Wives 


order ascertain whether the observed 
differences the interval between marriage 
and first birth mobility status are statis- 
tically significant, the applied. The 
results are given the extreme right column 
the table, and show that only one the 
observed differences Table statistically 
significant. The significant difference 
found among the respondents the 
cohort, whose wives the time mar- 
riage were years old. 

One could speculate that the relationship 
between marriage-first birth interval and mo- 
bility may situation-bound and transient. 
Its transient nature given some tangible 
proof; for Table among segment 
the respondents the 1920-39 cohort 
that statistically significant differences are 
found. The present findings seem imply 
that mobility some extent related the 
timing first births married couples liv- 
ing under adverse socio-economic conditions. 


Non-mobile 


1,022 (8) 
674 (13) 


616 (11) 
956 (8) 764 (7) 


Mobility Status 


Mobile 


1,098 (9) 


902 (8) 


spondents the cohort began their 
married life. Some the respondents (or 
their wives) could have fact decided upon 
early procreation, while others could have 
been separated from their wives and pre- 
vented from becoming parents for some time. 
This physical separation husbands and 
wives injects involuntary element into the 
reproductive processes some the re- 
spondents. This being so, seems sound 
eliminate from consideration some re- 
spondents the cohort who re- 
ported war service the beginning their 
married lives. The details the recalculated 
mean intervals for first birth mobility 
status after the exclusions are given Table 
before, the results the are in- 
cluded. 

Omitting the respondents with war serv- 
ice the time marriage thereabouts 
results only slight improvement the 
data favor the hypothesis. For the wives 


<.02 
>.40 
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who were married before their twenty-fifth 
birthday, the intervals between marriage 
and first birth the mobility status their 
husbands differ favorably the direction 
the hypothesized relationship. The new dif- 
ference statistically significant the .02 
level. 

For all the others, the adjusted marriage- 
first birth intervals are lower than the unad- 
justed averages (see Table 6), except the 
case the mobile respondents who were 
married before their twenty-fifth birthday, 
where there slight increase. Nevertheless, 
the differences the birth intervals mo- 
bility status remain higher than the .05 level 
statistical significance. 

The single improvement the data 
among the wives who were married before 
their twenty-fifth birthday) favor the 
hypothesis creates reasonable doubt that 
childbearing less inimical mobility 
times prosperity. weakens the previous 
speculation that the verity the hypothesis 
may both situation-bound and transient. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


The present study has examined some 
detail the relationship between mobility and 
family size and timing first birth within 
marriage. Obviously, the number re- 
spondents involved rather small, definite 
conclusions are not warranted. Furthermore, 
interpretation the present findings not 
rendered easier the lack such informa- 
tion the respondents’ contraceptive his- 
tories and their attitudes relating fertility. 
Nevertheless, the author’s opinion, the 
present findings are suggestive and bring into 
sharper focus the role mobility rela- 
tion fertility. The findings may sum- 
marized: 

(1) For this group university teachers, 
fertility averages fall within very small 
range. The respondents the 1920-39 co- 
hort themselves have the same average num- 
ber children the end the tenth year 
marriage, regardless age marriage. 
This also true the respondents the 
cohort after ten years marriage. 

(2) each the two marriage cohorts, 
differences the achieved fertility mo- 
bility status are present. But, they are not 


mation the hypothesis that mobility as- 
sociated with smaller families. None the 
differences statistically significant. 

(3) Moreover, although over the years 
there has been increment average fam- 
ily size, this inter-cohort shift reflects, 
least part, the two contrasting sets cir- 
cumstances under which the sampled univer- 
sity teachers worked and conducted their 
married life. The lack statistically signifi- 
cant fertility differences mobility status 
both cohorts permits the inference that, 
among persons the academic profession, 
family size not related mobility under 
different socio-economic conditions 
those which the respondents are presumed 
have experienced since marriage. 

(4) regards timing first birth within 
marriage, not only are the differences av- 
erage marriage-first birth intervals nearly all 
consistent with the hypothesis, but also they 
are several instances statistically signifi- 
cant. 

Thus, the over-all pattern marriage-first 
birth intervals mobility status supports, 
some measure, the assertion that mobility 
associated with longer interval between 
marriage and first birth. 

most the existing studies, previ- 
ously mentioned, little attention was paid 
how and when the mobile persons selected 
for study achieved their occupational ad- 
vancement. Nor were there consistent and 
conclusive findings regards the inverse 
relationship between mobility status and 
family size. nore than one empirical in- 
vestigation, this inverse relationship was 

This particular study Scott referred 
persons professional occupation, 
teachers serving all types grant-earning 
schools England and Wales 1955. Scott 
pointed out that “teachers achieve their mo- 
bility early and are apparently quickly 
formed into homogeneous group, irrespec- 
tive social origin, with behavior patterns 
and conventions its own. The common 
standards education presumably tend 
iron out whatever social distinctions there 


Scott, op. cit., Population Studies, (March, 
1958), pp. 251-261. 
pp. 260-261. 
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This observation applicable the pres- 
ent inquiry. The absence marked differen- 
tiation average family sizes these uni- 
versity teachers identical educational 
backgrounds may largely function 
their conformity group patterns. That is, 
probably mirrors the acceptance the 
prevalent ideology regarding the “ideal fam- 
ily size” and the assimilation group stand- 
ards and life style which presumably militate 
against excessive fertility within the aca- 
demic circle. 

This observation Scott again points 
one recognized defect the research design 
past studies: the failure take into ac- 
count the timing marriage and births 
the social mobility process. This failure 
obviously connected with the assumption 
that children are incompatible with social 
mobility throughout individual married life. 
The fallacy this assumption, and the sig- 
nificance the present findings, can best 
illustrated the following hypothetical ex- 
ample: 

Compare persons and who are now 
both the academic profession and who 
have the same number children. A’s father 
was university teacher and B’s unskilled 
worker. seems sound infer that neither 
social origin nor social mobility related 
fertility. However, probe further, 
may find that A’s first child was born shortly 
after marriage; whereas, B’s eldest child 
arrived after considerably longer interval 
after his marriage. Thus, although the num- 
ber children identical for both, mobility 


status may be, other things being equal, re- 
garded significant variable relation 
fertility behavior, i.e., the regulation re- 
production chosen intervals. 

Presumably, postponement parenthood 
allows the budgeting time and financial 
resources activities keeping with the 
desire for occupational advancement. 

Given the general diffusion and acceptance 
contraceptive practice, the possible varia- 
bility the number children born dif- 
ferent couples has been tremendously mini- 
mized. Thus, the present findings raise 
reasonable doubt concerning the propriety 
using the number children itself 
effective sensitive measure studies 
mobility and reproductive behavior. Further 
research this area should probably 
focussed much, not more, upon the 
timing births the number children 
ever born the couples investigated. 

other words, Riemer and Kiser re- 
marked, hypothesis that social mobility 
associated with restriction fertility now 
appears too general and too simple.” Atten- 


tion may profitably given “the stage 
career which marriage takes place, the 
timing births within marriage relation 
status changes.” Only thus may 
possible portray more concretely the dy- 
namic relationship between mobility and the 
vital processes. 


Riemer and Kiser, cit., 212. 
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VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS AND NEIGHBORHOOD 
COHESION 


The University Michigan 


The principle that social control maximized the coordination bureaucratic and pri- 
mary groups suggested, using industrial bureaucracies and local communities case 
point. Propositions supporting the argument that they have little common are analyzed, and 
counter views are presented. re-examination selected studies and supportive evidence from 
neighborhood survey are used document the viewpoint the paper. 


gate the relationship between voluntary 

associations and such local community 
primary the neighborhood. Two 
opposing hypotheses will studied: 


Mature industrial bureaucracies put pres- 
sures their members utilize voluntary 
associations and from local 
community and neighborhood primary 
groups.? 

Mature industrial bureaucracies put pres- 
sures their members utilize voluntary 
associations with community and 
neighborhood primary groups. 


purpose this paper investi- 


should clear that both approaches stress 


the importance voluntary associations. 
They disagree only regarding their functions, 
integrative substitutive for local com- 
munity and neighborhood primary groups. 


1The classical definition primary group in- 
volved the simultaneous presence the following 
elements: non-instrumental relations, diffuse rela- 
tions, permanent relations, face face relations, and 
positive affect. See Charles Cooley, “Primary 
Groups,” Paul Hare, Borgatta, and 
Bales, editors, Small Groups, (New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1955), pp. 15, 17. The usage the present 
paper somewhat different and might more strictly 
argued here that the elements used Cooley for 
defining primary groups are independent each 
other and consequently there are groups that may 
have four out the five factors. Such groups would 
not completely match the primary groups described 
Cooley but would closer them than the 
groups designated secondary and would differ 
this regard from those are designating vol- 
untary associations. 

Herbert Goldhamer, “Voluntary Associations the 
United States,” Paul Hatt and Albert Reiss, 
Jr., editors, Cities and Society: The Revised Reader 
Urban Sociology, (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1957), pp. 593-594; and Wirth, “Urbanism 
Way Life,” Cities and Society op. cit., 
pp. 46-64 passim. 


order investigate these alternative 
points view, the major assumptions 
each will made explicit and evaluated 
their capacity explain key studies the 
past. The literature reviewed this connec- 
tion will highly selective; effort will 
made choose one two studies represent- 
ing the pros and cons each issue rather 
than summarize the major studies each 

The position taken this paper that 
the traditional assumptions supporting the 
first hypothesis can not maintained light 
important bodies data. Counter sugges- 
tions these traditional views will pre- 
sented which explain discrepancies past 
studies and which support the hypothesis 
that voluntary associations integrate individ- 
uals into local neighborhood and community 
groups. 

Following this analysis, specific predictions 
regarding the relationship between geograph- 
ical mobility and club affiliations will de- 
rived from the alternative hypothesis dis- 
cussed above. New empirical will 
used evaluate these differing predictions 
which turn have direct bearing the 
larger issues dispute. 


TRADITIONAL ASSUMPTIONS 


Assumption That National Instruments 
Control Are More Efficient Than Local 
Ones. One the major reasons that volun- 
tary associations and industrialization are 
thought antithetical local community 


This limitation imposed because the more ex- 
haustive analysis not necessary for presenting the 
issues. However, the propositions here presented 
are thoroughly tested future investigators 
the more complete review necessary. 
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and neighborhood primary group cohesion 
that industrialization most efficiently 
carried forth large nationally centralized 
The major tools interac- 
tion with and control the rest the so- 
ciety takes place through highly centralized 
national organs, e.g., Congress, national trade 
associations, the mass The national 
base industry permits management see 
the advantages for social control these 
highly centralized mass organs. This partic- 
ular group assumptions receives support 
from studies such those done Mills and 
and The former study 
shows negative relation between towns 
dominated large concerns and local wel- 
fare while the latter study argues that man- 
agements national concerns have fewer 
commitments the local community. The 
assumption that centralized efficiency leads 
national identification would most per- 
suasive series directly contradictory 
studies were not also available. Thus Fowler 
provides evidence which goes counter Mills 
and Ulmer while several studies dispute 
Schultze’s can seen, there- 


Weber, From Max Weber: Essays Soci- 
ology, translated and edited Gerth and 
Wright Mills (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1946), pp. 196-244. For detailed analysis this 
argument see Litwak, “Primary Group Instru- 
ments for Social Control Industrialized Society: 
The Extended Family and the Neighborhood” (Un- 
published Ph.D. Dissertation, Columbia University, 
1958), pp. 17-23. 

Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956), pp. 305, 307, best 
illustrates this kind analysis. 

Wright Mills and Ulmer, “Small Busi- 
ness and Civic Welfare, Report the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation the Special Committee 
Study Problems American Small Business,” Sen- 
ate Document No. 135, 2nd Session, Washington, 
1946. 

Schulze, “The Role Economic 
Dominants Community Power Structure,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, (February, 1959), pp. 
3-9. 

Fowler, “Local Industrial Structures, 
Economic Power, and Community Welfare,” Social 
Problems, (Summer, 1958), pp. 41-51. 

Owned Corporations and Community Power Struc- 
ture,” American Journal Sociology, (March, 
1956), pp. 413-419; William Whyte, Jr., 
The Organization Man (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1956), pp. 295-296; and Floyd Hunter, 
Community Power Structure (Chapel Hill: The 
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fore, that this traditional view does not com- 
pletely meet the test empirical verification, 
and must modified explain Amer- 
ican social behavior. 

Assumption That Short Tenure Means 
Lack Commitment. Another assumption 
commonly underlying the view that indus- 
trialization and voluntary associations are 
negatively related neighborhood primary 
group cohesion that national bureaucratic 
industrial organization order rationalize 
its labor must move its management around 
quite frequently. This means that the man- 
agement such concerns unlikely re- 
main given community very long. Indi- 
viduals with short tenure are less likely 
identify with primary group than others 
and therefore the management national 
concerns less likely than others identify 
with local Such speculations 
have received some indirect empirical support 
from studies such Angell’s which argue 
that mobility negatively related local 
community Again this would seem 
very plausible position were there not 
available series counter studies. Thus 
and others provide 
evidence indicating that individuals, living 


University North Carolina Press, 1953), pp. 60- 
114, pp. 171-207. 

This assumption would indirectly supported 
George Homans’ theoretical discussion The 
Human Group (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1950), 36, when argues that con- 
tinued contact one the four major requisites 
for group cohesion. would more directly sup- 
ported Simmel’s view that relatively constart 
membership necessary for group cohesion. See 
Walter Firey, Land Use Central Boston (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1947), 177. 

Robert Cooley Angell, “The Moral Integration 
American Cities,” American Journal Sociology 
57, Part (July, 1951), pp. 119-120. Though Angell 
points out that short tenure likely lead 
lack moral integration, also argues that when 
voluntary associations such churches and schools 
were oriented towards the local community they 
could reduce this lack integration. addition, 
suggests that problems short tenure may licked 
the future rapid socialization. Op. cit., 121. 

Whyte, cit., pp. 295-296 ff. 

Leon Festinger, “Architecture and Group Mem- 
bership,” Journal Social Issues, (Nos. and 
1951), pp. 158 ff. 

Litwak, “Reference Group Theory, Bureau- 
cratic Career, and Neighborhood Primary Group 
Cohesion,” Sociometry, 23, (March, 1960), pp. 72- 
84. 
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for short while community, can develop 
strong community cohesion. 

Assumption That Voluntary Organiza- 
tions Are Formal and Therefore Antithetical 
Primary Groups. There still third as- 
sumption which, together with the other two, 
generally supports the view that voluntary 
associations are negatively related neigh- 
borhood primary group cohesion. that 
voluntary associations are formal bureau- 
cratic organizations and such are antithet- 
ical local community primary 
Again there empirical evidence the con- 
trary. One group studies indicates that 
there positive relation between friend- 
ship formation and affiliation voluntary 
Another series studies sug- 
gests that affiliation with voluntary associa- 
tions related local community identifi- 
short, all three assumptions 
which underlie the view that industrializa- 
tion and voluntary associations are nega- 
tively related local community and neigh- 
borhood primary group cohesion cannot 
maintained the light important bodies 
empirical data. This raises the question 
whether alternative assumptions can de- 
veloped which fact could meet such 


ELABORATION PREVIOUS ASSUMPTIONS 


Assumption Change. One way rec- 
oncile these seemingly contradictory studies 
and that therefore certain amount con- 
tradictory evidence should anticipated. 


Goldhamer cit., pp. 593-594. 

Wendell Bell and Marion Boat, “Urban 
Neighborhoods and Informal Social Relations,” 
American Journal Sociology, (January, 1957), 
pp. 391-398; Morris Axelrod “Urban Structure and 
Social Participation,” American Sociological Review, 
(February, 1956), pp. 13-18. 

Wright and Herbert Hyman, 
“Voluntary Association Memberships American 
Adults: Evidence from National Sample Surveys,” 
American Sociological Review, (June, 1958), pp. 
292-293 Howard Freeman, Edwin Novak, and Leo 
Reeder, “Correlates Membership Voluntary 
Associations,” American Sociological Review, 
(October, 1957), pp. 528-533. 

alternative approach would argue that 
the contradictory evidence function inade- 
quacies some the foregoing studies. This not 
explored here. 


For instance, the Mills and Ulmer study was 
done 1940 while the contradictory Fowler 
study was done nearly ten years later. Dur- 
ing this period there seems have been 
continued shift the local community per- 
spectives large organizations. 1940, for 
example, approximately per cent local 
community chest funds were gathered under 
business aegis while 1950 this figure had 
risen approximately per cent, and 
1958 was approximately per The 
question arises whether this trend represents 
superficial ideological derives 
from basic organizational needs large in- 
dustrial concerns. answer this question 
requires re-analysis the previous assump- 
tions. 

The Assumption That National and 
Local Commitment Maximize Social Control. 

Internal Production Needs and Local 
Commitment. Those who argue that the large 
size concern places management 
social peak from which can view the na- 
tional instruments control forget that such 
vantage point also permits surveillance 
the local instruments control. For instance, 
when small businessman has employee 
who continually tardy, might dismiss 
him and seek another without too much con- 
cern for the community basis for the worker’s 
tardiness. However, the manager large 
plant employing 10,000 workers who finds 
per cent tardiness turnover rate cannot 
easily dismiss the matter one per- 
sonal idiosyncracy. much better 
position see the relation local commu- 
nity problems—poor transportation, poor 
recreation, poor crime prevention, poor 
schooling, etc. short, maintained that 
there are immediate internal production de- 
mands which force the management large 
national concerns highly committed 
local community 


This rough estimate pieced together from 
information Emerson Andrews, Corporation 
Giving (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1952), 
pp. 156-158; and United Community Funds and 
Councils America, Trends Giving, 1958, Bul- 
letin #199, pp. 

Pont Nemours Company has made explicit 
this dependence the company the local com- 
munity: 


The roots the modern corporation are 


far too deep permit irresponsible attitude 
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External Production Needs and Local 
Commitment. addition these internal 
production needs there are usually external 
ones which equally demand local community 
identification. Generally the larger the busi- 
ness becomes the more publicly exposed are 
its management’s decisions and the more ob- 
vious becomes the general public that 
there relation between these 
ness decisions and overall public 
Thus, the very magnitude the steel con- 
cerns makes quite obvious the public 
(via the press) that there direct relation 
between their prices and the problem in- 
flation. Granted that live democracy, 
quickly becomes apparent the manage- 
ment large concerns that business preroga- 
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towards its public duty. Even more than the 
individual, the corporation concerned with ten- 
ure, for its life extends over the life times many 
individuals. The time was, suppose, when the 
proprietor business, having offended public 
sensibilities, could pull stakes and out 
town before morning, possibly only step two 
ahead avenging justice. But the Pont Com- 
pany along with modern industry here stay, 
and fully mindful that its destinies are 
bound with the general benefit. Business 
Lews and Ethics, March 29, 1954, pp. 8-9. 


21Some excerpts from General Electric Com- 


pany pamphlet, Good Business Citizenship, 
highlights management’s sensitivity external so- 
cial pressures and the need identify business in- 
terest with the wider community: 


The corporation artificial entity. has 
obligations freedoms its own right and 
separate from its role the composite agent 
servant its customers, owners, employees, sup- 
pliers, and other involved segments the public. 
Its whole mission integrate the individual 
contributions and resulting claims all these 
groups their balanced best interests. This 
brings face face with the questions how 
far corporate enterprise should its efforts 
erase the misconceptions that now make diffi- 
cult, even impossible, carry out this mission 
and what the best way assure its future wel- 
fare light the real and growing forces which 
are now bent further worsening our business 
climate which already not anything like what 
required for corporate survival and growth. How 
answer these questions—and how the above 
contributor-claimants look upon General Elec- 
tric’s over-all operations and profits being 
the public interest—will largely determine how 
effective will permitted our daily 
operations. 


Sigmund Diamond has documented the historical 
swing the businessman self-image from one nar- 
rowly defined business success one which blurs 
the lines between business and community welfare. 
See his The Reputation the American Business- 
man (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1955). 
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tives exercised under public scrutiny become 
subject public control. Management, 
order insure its point view against hos- 
tile groups, e.g., the union, has consciously 
sought control the addition 
has discovered that issues frequently have 
little meaning unless they can translated 
into immediate local This pragmatic 
experience management effect docu- 
ments the theoretical argument that states 
that primary groups are frequently the most 
satisfactory social instruments for establish- 
ing 

The Theory That the Combination 
Large Organizations and Primary Groups 
Maximize Control. assert management’s 
pragmatic justification local community 
involvement would not persuasive regard- 


This represented the advice General Elec- 


tric gives its employees burrow from within: 


“YOU SHOULD JOIN UP. Active good personal 
citizenship your local community means team- 
ing with few other key individuals joining 
local service groups, civic associations, political 
organizations, and the like, and becoming ac- 
tive member these groups. Sometimes this in- 
cludes joining organizations where the op- 
position already has active members 
controlling the activities and resolutions 
these so-called ‘public interest’ groups. And 
when you join up, you should exert the full 
weight your personal influence focus the or- 
ganization’s attention the important specific 
locally determined objectives. Op. cit., 19. 


Again General Electric provides ideal state- 


ment this point, cit., 11. 


“These serious threats which face the profitable 
operation and growth our businesses must 
met their source—in each our plant areas. 
better business climate can only brought 
about going work specific locally deter- 
mined objectives. These locally determined objec- 
tives may apply local problems which affect our 
business and our community, the objectives 
may apply national state problems, 
combination those different levels the job 
just too big yield attack broad 
front. What needed direct action the local 
level identify and eliminate deterrents prof- 
itable operation and growth the community 
level. Only when have sufficient activity the 
grass roots level and tailored the needs that 
level can expect achieve ground swell 
which will make itself felt state-wide and even 
nationally.” 


24Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld, Personal 
Influence (Glencoe, The Free Press, 1955), 
pp. 15-30. For detailed review see Litwak, 
“Some Policy Implications Communications 
Theory with Emphasis Group Factors,” Educa- 
tion for Social Work, Proceedings the Seventh 
Annual Program Meeting (New York: Council 
Social Work Education, 1959), ff. 
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ing future trends this were not consistent 
with strong theoretical position social 
control. 

The view that social control best exer- 
cised through highly centralized national or- 
ganizations such the mass media rests 
the same reasoning that Weber develops re- 
garding the efficiency bureaucracy 
mass society—its capacity hire specialists 
who can make decisions based knowledge, 
not favoritism, and its ability reach the 
largest number people with given mes- 
However, point out these effi- 
ciencies not overlook the deficiencies 
such centralized organizations. heeding 
the critics Weber’s formulations can 
maintained that large organizations suffer 
from two defects: (1) they are relatively in- 
flexible, able only deal with standardized 
events, and (2) they have long complicated 
channels communication which prevent 
quick reaction unanticipated events. The 
latter defect partly accounts for the former. 

contrast, the primary group, because 
its small size, may have very quick flow 
information and can exhibit great flexibility 
and speed dealing with non-uniform 
events. However, lacks the capacity the 
large organization reach great masses 
people. Nor can provide the expertise 
specialization. 


Max Weber, cit., pp. 

Blau points out that the larger the or- 
ganization becomes, the more idiosyncratic and 
complex the events must cover, the more complex 
the rules must govern these events, and the 
less efficient general rules become, necessitating in- 
ternalization organizational values and the locali- 
zation discretion. See Bureaucracy Modern 
Society (New York: Random House, 1956), pp. 58, 
62; Julian Franklin, “Bureaucracy and Freedom,” 
Man Contemporary Society, Vol. prepared 
the Contemporary Civilization Staff Columbia 
University (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955), pp. 941-942. Franklin suggests that large or- 
ganizations are unable deal with complex issues 
because their lack flexibility. Merton’s discus- 
sion trained incapacity bureaucracy reflects the 
same issue does Selznick’s point that difficult 
operationalize organizational goals and make 
them completely consistent with the self interests 
the administrators. See Robert Merton, “Bu- 
reaucratic Structure and Personality,” Mer- 
ton, Gray, Hockey, and Selvin, edi- 
tors, Reader Bureaucracy (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1952), 364, and Philip Selznick, Theory 
Organizational Commitments,” ibid., pp. 194-203. 
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reach large audience with standard mes- 
sage, the mass media are most useful. the 
other hand, where one faced with highly 
differentiated audience with hostile au- 
dience necessitating great flexibility, primary 
groups are most advantageous for social con- 
trol. 

However, where maximal social control 
desired, then both the mass media and the 
primary group should used conjunction. 
This combines the virtues specialization 
and wide message dissemination with speed 
and flexibility. There reason why the 
two systems cannot coordinated providing 
suitable social mechanisms are 
The opinion leader one case 
acts coordinate the message the mass 
media with the needs the primary group. 
Inkeles’ discussion the agitator Russia 
even clearer example how maximal 
social control consciously sought coor- 
dinating mass media with primary group be- 
Lipset, and others, their discus- 
sion Nazi Germany point out that under 
this highly centralized political regime the 
drive for maximal social control led 
growing awareness the needs for develop- 
ment and control local neighborhood block 
groups supplement the formal mass or- 

short, argued that because the 
internal and external demands productiv- 
ity well the strong theoretical reasons 
for combination primary group and large 
organization, management’s current enthusi- 
asm for local community identification repre- 


elaboration this point view see 
Eugene Litwak, “The Need for Models Bureauc- 
racy Which Permit Maintenance Conflicting So- 
cial Relations” (mimeographed). 

and Lazarsfeld, op. cit., pp. 15-134, 
passim. 

Alex Inkeles, Public Opinion Soviet Russia 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951), pp. 
67-134, passim. 

Seymour Martin Lipset, Martin Trow, and 
James Coleman, Union Democracy (Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1956), pp. 73-83, passim. The au- 
thors argue that governments turn local primary 
groups during periods crisis when must 
maximal. The discussion this paper supple- 
ments this line reasoning suggesting that cen- 
tralization and clear lines communication 
bureaucratization) will also lead the use pri- 
mary groups for social control. 


> 
= 


sents enduring facet mature bureau- 
ideological 

Assumption That Formal Organizations 
Can Speed Socialization and Minimize 
the Problem Short Tenure. the process 
for integrating individuals into the group can 
accelerated, then the problem short 
tenure and local community identification 
can solved. There some evidence that 
the modern corporation seeks accelerate 
integration through such mechanisms (a) 
encouraging “frontier attitude” among its 
employees that native and stranger will 
take positive view towards each 
(b) encouraging the development common 
values and roles which makes easier for 
the stranger learn the group 
(c) encouraging “stepping stone reference 
group” orientation that individuals can 
integrate into their present group and still 
retain their mobility aspirations, (d) encour- 
aging individuals view their personality 
objectively something which can im- 
proved, thereby opening new areas for 
public discussion and increased potential con- 


During its formative years the industrial bu- 
reaucracy had differentiate itself from the sur- 
rounding agricultural community which stressed 
occupational nepotism. mature industrial so- 
ciety there far less economic pressure for nepotism, 
which means the bureaucracy can afford closer 
the outer community. See Litwak, “The Use 
Extended Family Groups the Achievement 
Social Goals,” Social Problems, (Winter, 
pp. 

For the general conditions under which positive 
orientation leads friendship, see Merton 
and Lazarsfeld “Friendship Social Process,” 
Morroe Berger, Theodore Abel, and Charles 
Page, editors, Freedom and Control Modern So- 
ciety (New York: Van Nostrand, 1954). The entire 
body literature dealing with reference group ori- 
entation and anticipatory socialization would 
relevant. See Merton and Kitt, “Contri- 
butions the Theory Reference Group Behav- 
ior,” Merton and Lazarsfeld, editors, 
Continuities Social Research: Studies the Scope 
and Method the “American (Glencoe: 
The Free Press, 1957), pp. 87-89. Discussions indi- 
cating the effects social contacts orientations 
are also relevant. For summary this literature 
see Gerhart Saenger, The Social Psychology Prej- 
udice, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953), 
pp. 213-229. 

Many the studies friendship indicate that 
they tend based value role homophily. 
See “Friendship Social Process,” op. cit. 

Litwak, “Reference Group Theory cit. 
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(e) encouraging planning orienta- 
tion community development which will 
maximize (f) providing eco- 
nomic aid for those who move and freeing 
their time for social and (g) en- 
couraging the localization voluntary asso- 
ciations which integrate individuals speedily 
into the short, the answer 
the argument that short tenure leads away 
from local primary group identification 
that group structure can changed that 
socialization accelerated. The modern cor- 
poration, because faced with the need 
accelerate socialization within the confines 
its organization, has developed these mecha- 
nisms for speedy integration which, granted 
the foregoing discussion local community 
commitment, are easily transferred the 

Assumption That Voluntary Organiza- 
tions Can Integrate Individuals into Primary 
Groups. complete the discussion, nec- 
essary know under what conditions formal 
organizations such voluntary associations 
can accelerate the integration individuals 
into primary groups. 

Public Criteria Membership. One in- 


illustration this phenomenon see 
Whyte, cit., pp. 351 ff. 

are many studies which indicate that 
local neighborhood friendship can affected the 
physical planning housing. For one good illustra- 
tion see Festinger, cit., pp. 158 ff. The only ques- 
tion issue whether the large organization will 
encourage this kind planning. 

See Whyte, op. cit., pp. 

Since this the main burden the present 
paper will discussed below some detail. 

Many studies industrial bureaucracies have 
pointed out the positive function informal pri- 
mary group developments for production efficiency. 
Blau, op. cit., pp. 58-62, has highlighted one major 
function performed these groups. primary 
groups are functional for production then the large 
corporation faces the problem reconciling this 
primary group development with the need move 
personnel the basis merit and rational labor 
allotment. short, the corporation faced inter- 
nally with the same problems faced the neigh- 
borhoods. would argued that the corporations 
(a) tend develop the same mechanisms inte- 
gration which are necessary the neighborhood and 
(b) tend readily transfer these mechanisms 
the neighborhood because the relation local 
neighborhood their internal production demands. 
Whyte’s discussion the “Social Ethic” would 
readily translatable into the mechanism neigh- 
borhood cohesion. See Whyte, cit., pp. 3-46. 
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tegrative advantage the voluntary association 
has over many forms interaction the 
fact that its availability can publicly ad- 
easy for stranger locate and assess its 
merits without investing great deal 
effort. 

Initiative Comes from Either Stranger 
Native. second factor permitting the 
voluntary association integrate strangers 
faster than most other forms interaction 
the fact that initiative for joining the or- 
ganization can generally come from either 
the stranger the native. contrast, 
many friendship relationships 
would considered “pushy” initiated 
contact. consequence, there greater 
probability that one will make contacts 
voluntary associations than other types 
voluntary social relations. 

Membership Consists Potential Pri- 
mary Group Members—Neighbors. The two 
mechanisms mentioned thus far are generic 
for quick social integration, but them- 
selves not imply primary group integra- 
tion. This will only occur if, addition, the 
membership the voluntary association con- 
sists potential primary group members. 
Since primary group membership generally 
involves much face face contact, this 
means that membership voluntary asso- 
ciations must consist groups such local 
neighbors who have the potential for face 
face contact outside the association. 

Membership Does Not Conflict With 
Existing Primary Groups—The Family. 
Where membership the voluntary associa- 
tion restricted one sex, frequently sets 
conflict between family and voluntary 
association, i.e., participation one group 
the expense the other. Where both 
spouses are eligible for membership the 
voluntary association, this potential conflict 
minimized while the possibility primary 
group contact maximized—assuming that 
either spouse can act agent for the 
other forming neighborhood friendship 
primary 


Joint participation may take belong- 
belonging affiliate women’s auxiliaries) 
informal participation holding meetings 
house when spouse present). This must spe- 
cified when the hypothesis researched. 
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Voluntary Associations Deal With Is- 
sues Terms Local Primary Group In- 
terests. Where the voluntary organization 
deals with issues that are local and relevant 
primary groups such school issues, local 
recreation facilities, local religious racial 
issues, local political issues, etc., makes 
much easier for the stranger learn what 
the norms the primary groups are prior 
making his primary group contacts. All 
the advantages anticipatory 
tion occur. 

The Voluntary Association Permits 
Great Membership Participation. Formal 
voluntary associations can organized 
variety ways. Those which stress member- 
ship participation are most likely lead 
socialization into primary groups. This 
consequence the fact that membership 
participation leads more contacts between 
members rather than between professional 
staff and members. 

short, the above conditions held, 
would argued that voluntary associations 
might well act integrate individuals into 
neighborhood primary groups. 


RE-EXAMINATION CONFLICTING EVIDENCE 


With the traditional assumptions and their 
modifications made explicit, attention may 
now turned re-examination con- 
flicting evidence mentioned the foregoing 
discussion see what sense the conflicts 
can resolved. The evidence will organ- 
ized under general categories deduced from 
the modified traditional assumptions. 

Where two studies made different 
time periods provided conflicting evidence 
regarding large scale organizational orienta- 
tion toward local community identification, 
the evidence was considered supportive 
the modified assumptions the data from 
the later study showed that the executives 
the large organizations took more positive 
view toward local community than did those 
the earlier 

Where two studies were made the 
same time period was necessary differ- 
entiate between top management, middle 
management, and lower management. Pres- 
sures for change this case start the top, 


Merton and Kitt, cit., pp. 87-89. 
Mills and Ulmer, op. cit., Fowler, op. cit. 
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since they are function centralization. 
this connection there can little doubt 
that the official position most top manage- 
ment large organizations urge local 
community For example, Rossi’s 
study, which reported little inclination 
management identify locally, must fur- 
ther analyzed see the investigator did 
not group together the various managerial 
strata. effect, may have been reporting 
the more numerous middle and lower man- 
agement persons who are last feel organi- 
zational pressures for local community par- 
ticipation.** this were the case, his 
evidence should re-analyzed see any 
trend emerges level managerial respon- 
sibility. Such trend would supportive 
the modified assumptions here suggested. 

Concerns engaged public conflict 
especially exposed are much more likely 
sensitive the needs local community 
identification than those having relatively 
peaceful relations not publicly exposed. 
Thus utilities which are open public scru- 
tiny via government rate fixing agencies 
should much more sensitive than other 
concerns the need for local community 


Though this point has not been systematically 
documented, the present author wrote letters 
1958 the following concerns regarding their local 
community programs: General Electric, Standard 
Oil New Jersey, General Motors, Pont, Radio 
Corporation America, Ford Motor Company, and 
Steel. From each these companies re- 
ceived literature, and from two the companies 
unsolicited requests come down their head- 
quarters discuss the problem. all cases was 
made quite clear that management policy was 
maximize local community collaboration. Interviews 
with some the officials the home offices these 
concerns indicate that local management does not 
always understand participate the general 
policy stressed the home office. But these inter- 
views also suggested that this lack understanding 
was large extent function the newness 
policy and the fact that pressures for local commu- 
nity identification were initially most clearly felt 
top management. point out Schultze does 
(op. cit., pp. 8-9), that the home office given 
corporation undecided its policy local com- 
munity identification obscure the significant 
historical trend. further necessary know 
this indecision represents strategic turning point 
company policy—from lack local community 

The qualitative picture suggested above must 
documented more systematic evidence the 
point view suggested here accepted. 

Schultze, op. cit., 


identification. The Schultze study, which 
argues small identification between manage- 
ment and local community, indicates that 
fact the local community leaders every- 
thing management could want. Where the 
local community acts instrument 
company policy the company can afford the 
luxury public indifference the commu- 
nity. Quite the opposite would true the 
local community opposed company policy, 
e.g., local tax policies, schooling, etc. This 
may well explain the difference between the 
Pellegrin and Coates study and that 
Schultze. The Pellegrin and Coates investi- 
gation was carried out large city where 
there much greater likelihood diverse 
needs and, therefore, organized opposition 
management (i.e., unions and local business 
groups). Furthermore, the very size the 
community prevents the informal mind-read- 
ing act that governmental officials small 
communities can Schultze’s at- 
tempt discount the factor informal in- 
fluence must weighed against his report 
that management felt the local officials were 
doing everything management This 
leaves the reader assume that the overlap 
was fortuitous that fact the forms 
influence were too subtle for Schultze dis- 
cern. either case felt that these state- 
ments throw great doubt the long term 
reliability Schultze’s assertions that man- 
agement has little concern with local com- 
munity 


Schultze, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

Pellegrin and Coates, op. cit., pp. 413-419. 

For classic discussion informal modes 
influence small town see Lynd and 
Lynd Middletown Transition (New York: Har- 
court Brace, 1937), pp. 38-39. 

Schultze, loc. cit. 

addition, should pointed out that the 
large organizations did participate other areas 
local community life—i.e., welfare. During the 1959 
local chest drive the community studied Schultze 
was still reeling from the impact recession. Yet 
this community reached its chest goals much more 
quickly than nearby highly prosperous university 
community and this was directly consequence 
the large lump sum donations the corporations 
the local community. Furthermore, since Schultze’s 
study there has developed among many large or- 
ganizations General Electric, Ford Motor 
Company, Michigan Bell Telephone) program 
encourage local political activities among its em- 
ployees. Though this far from systematic evidence 
against Schultze’s conclusion should clear the 
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Granted mobility, there likely 
greater local identification places popu- 
lated the executives large organizations 
than other types communities. Such 
management dominated communities are 
likely more consistently agreement 
with top management views because they 
have the fewest counter pressures from the 
traditional business groups. Thus the Whyte, 
Festinger, and Litwak studies dealt with new 
suburbs where there were large concentra- 
tions management people. contrast, 
the Angell study was made with more dif- 
fused It, therefore, would 
necessary for studies such Angell’s fur- 
ther differentiate their analysis between 
management bureaucratic concerns and 
traditional business concerns. will hy- 
pothesized that the former group will less 
affected short tenure than the 

With regard affiliation voluntary 
associations, any evidence indicating that 
management people tend affiliate organ- 
izations that deal with local issues, consist 
neighbors, permit joint husband and wife 
affiliation, permit great membership partici- 
pation, and involve active publicizing 
well recruiting newcomers would 
presumptive evidence that voluntary associa- 
tions are being used integrate individuals 
into primary groups. 

The function voluntary associations for 
integrating primary groups will elaborated 
below. However, before doing the limits 
the foregoing rules for resolving conflict- 
ing data should clearly understood. All 
these rules assume that conflicts data are 
reasonable long they can ordered 
along the right time dimension terms 
the theoretically expected groups. 


reader that managements’ views the issue local 
political affiliations are still flux. 

Whyte, op. cit., pp. 295-296 ff; Festinger, op. 
cit., pp. 158 ff; Litwak, “Reference Group op. 
Cit.; Angell, op. cit., pp. 119-120. 

The hypothesis advanced thus far has been put 
its strongest form. However, weaker form 
(more easily defended) would very signifi- 
cant. would that while short tenure leads 
weakening neighborhood identification, local 
neighborhood groups still retain their cohesiveness 
and viability because the mechanisms for accel- 
eration socialization. This hypothesis effect 
puts lower limit the amount disintegration 
likely occur modern urban centers. 


THE USE VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS FOR 
LOCAL NEIGHBORHOOD INTEGRATION 


The Three Stages Integration. 
this point this paper has concentrated 
showing how conflicts previous studies can 
explained. Now attention will turned 
some specific hypotheses generated from 
the foregoing consideration and dealing with 
new data. voluntary associations are in- 
deed used many integrate into local 
neighborhood groups, then three stage 
theory neighborhood integration might 
suggested. The first stage consists radical 
change, i.e., person who has just moved 
from one city another. The move cor- 
related with whole host major social 
changes, e.g., job changes, school changes for 
the children, disruption extended family 
and old friendship ties. argued that 
this first stage individuals are heavily in- 
volved with their own immediate family and 
occupational problems that they have little 
time consider neighborhood integration. 

The second stage comprises families who 
have settled their immediate family problems 
and are ready integrate into the neighbor- 
hood but who have not resided therein long 
enough form local friendships. Such indi- 
viduals may well turn voluntary associa- 
tions help speed their friendship for- 
mation. Finally, the third stage consists 
individuals who have lived the neighbor- 
hood for some: time and have had oppor- 
tunity make friends. Such individuals are 
not likely those the second stage 
use voluntary associations because the inte- 
grative functions these associations are 
partly taken over friendship relations. 
However, they will still use voluntary asso- 
ciations more than the first stage families 
because where there much neighborhood 
turnover, such associations are necessary 
(even for the long term resident) form 
new friendships. short, what hypothe- 
sized asymetrical curvilinear relation 
between neighborhood integration and affilia- 
tion with voluntary associations. 

contrast, voluntary associations are 
used substitute for local neighborhood re- 
lations there should little effect from 
move. Once the initial crisis period over 
there should modest monotonic relation 
between length residence and associational 


- 
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affiliations. The assumption that the longer 
the residence the more likely individuals are 
find out about available associations and 
therefore the more likely they are join. 
investigate these propositions, informa- 
tion from survey 920 white married 
women with least one child under who 
had moved into new house apartment 
within three year period prior the survey 
(June-October, 1952) was used. The entire 
sample came from suburbs Buffalo, New 
York. operationalize affiliation with vol- 
untary associations respondents were asked, 
“What organizations social clubs you 
belong to?” index type move all re- 
spondents were classified follows: (a) 
whether they had relatives living town; 
and (b) whether they were newcomers 
long term residents their current neighbor- 
The three stages integration were 


For complete description the sample, see 
Glenn Beyer, Thomas Mackesey, and James 
Montgomery, Houses Are for People: Study 
Home Motivations (Ithaca: Cornell 
sity Housing Research Center, 1955), pp. 52-54. 
This study was made five discrete samples 
chosen semi-experimental basis determine 
the effects Lousing design. define these five 
samples varied set criteria was used: (a) house 
design (b) income level; density (in some cases 
all members the same block who met the criteria 
were chosen and other cases people were selected 
random area sample); (d) only people with 
children under 19; (e) only people who had moved 
into rented house within three-year period 
were selected; the sample was stratified 
renters and owners. With these diverse criteria and 
kinds samples extremely difficult deter- 
mine what constitutes proper statistical test 
significance. best estimate, sign tests were used 
where more signs were available while the Wil- 
coxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test was used 
where less than signs were available. attempt 
was made test the hypothesis within each occu- 
pational group but only show that since the same 
pattern (by inspection) held each occupational 
group there little statistical likelihood that occu- 
pational distribution can explain the findings. 

Though the wives were asked this question, the 
context the question was such that was assumed 
that they would include their husbands’ clubs 
well. content analysis the clubs showed that 
many more women’s clubs were mentioned’ than 
men’s. This leads the conclusion that men’s clubs 
may have been underreported and much what 
said must restricted the women’s clubs until 
this point clarified. 

specific questions asked were follows: 
“Do either you your husband have close relatives 
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operationalized cross-classifying respond- 
ents length residence the neighbor- 
hood and place where their relatives reside. 
The first stage group (the “least 
consists all those who have relatives 
town and who have resided the neighbor- 
hood nine months less. The second stage 
families (the “moderately settled”) consist 
two groups: (1) those who have relatives 
town, but have resided the neighbor- 
hood nine months less, and (2) those who 
have relatives, but have resided the 
neighborhood more than nine months. Fi- 
nally, the third stage families (the “most 
consist those who have relatives 
town and who have lived their neigh- 
borhood more than nine months. 

these definitions are accepted, the data 
are consistent with the speculations that vol- 
untary associations are used integrate 
people into the local neighborhood. The 
“moderately settled” group has, the aver- 
age .85 (328 cases) affiliations, the “most 
settled” group has, the average .70 (484 
cases) affiliations, while the “least 
group has .49 (108 cases). 

Occupational Resources and the Three 
Stages. Most studies voluntary associa- 
tions report positive association between 
occupational-economic resources the re- 
spondent and the voluntary associations 
which belongs. necessary therefore 
take this factor into account before pro- 
ceeding with the analysis the three stages. 
For the above analysis may well explained 
peculiar distribution occupations 
among the three stages, i.e., with the middle 
stage group having more upper class people 
and the first stage group having mostly work- 
ing class people. 

Table reveals that with the partial ex- 
ception the upward mobile the same pat- 
tern holds for each occupational level 


living the Buffalo area?”; “On about what date 
did the family move into this house?” 

For recent study see Wright and Hyman, 
cit., pp. 288-289. 

Since there some question that occupational 
mobility well occupational differences may 
affect voluntary associations, occupational mo- 
bility classification was used which would permit 
both kinds comparisons. For discussion the 
mobility issue see Richard Curtis, “Occupational 
Mobility and Membership Formal Voluntary 
Associations: Note Research,” American Socio- 
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LEVEL 


Most 


1.18 (106) 
-91 (127) 
-67 (77) 
(174) 


Stationary upper class* 
Upwardly mobile class 
Downwardly mobile class 
Stationary manual class 


Least 


(44) 
(38) 
(17) 
-00 (09) 


Moderately 
Settled” 


1.26 (97) 
-84 (123) 
(48) 
(60) 


Individuals with relatives town who have lived their current neighborhood months more. 
individuals with relatives town who have lived their current neighborhood less than 
months individuals without relatives town who have lived their current neighborhood more than 


months. 


Individuals with relatives town who have lived their current neighborhood less than months. 
definition occupational class see footnote 56. 


the center cell each row has higher average 
club affiliations than either extreme. the 
same time, can seen from Table that 
occupational resources also play role. 
out possible comparisons the top cell 
each column (the stationary upper class 
group) has greater average club affiliation 
than any other cell the column. 

Neighborhood Orientation and Stage 
Move Relates Neighborhood Integration. 
The reader has already noted that the pre- 
ceding analysis has been made with the im- 


plicit assumption that the desire 
integrate into the neighborhood. some- 


logical Review, (December, 1959), pp. 846-848. 
order classify all individuals into mobility cate- 
gories, they, well the fathers their husbands, 
were gathered into the Census occupational 
categories and these were turn grouped follows: 

Upper Class: (a) professional, technical, and kin- 
dred workers; and (b) managers, officials 
and proprietors (except farmers) 

Middle Class: (a) clerical and kindred workers; 
and (b) sales workers; 

Manual Class: (a) craftsmen, foremen and kin- 
dred workers; (b) operatives and kindred 
(c) service, household and others; 
and (d) laborers. 


The husband and husband’s father’s occupations 
were then cross-classified against each other pro- 
vide four occupational categories follows: 
(1) Stationary upper class: Husband 
band’s father are the upper class. 
(2) Upwardly mobile: Husband’s father 
lower occupational than husband. 
(3) Downwardly mobile: Husband’s father 
higher occupational group than husband. 
(4) Stationary manual: Husband’s father and 
husband are both the manual group. 


Eliminated from the analysis are all cases where the 
husband’s father was farmer and where both hus- 
band and father are from the middle class. The 
latter group was very small and rather than blur 
the analysis categorizing them with either the 
groups they were eliminated. 


what different patterning data would occur 
the respondents had desire integrate 
into the neighborhood. For instance, where 
individuals are negatively oriented toward 
their neighbors, the longer their residence, 
the more likely they are realize the differ- 
ences and the more likely they are seek 
dissociate from their neighbors. this case 
they may use voluntary associations 
bridge out the neighborhood. 

The differences patterns affiliation 
can specified follows: (1) Those posi- 
tively oriented the neighborhood should 
have asymetrical curvilinear relation be- 
tween club affiliation and neighborhood in- 
tegration; (2) Those negatively oriented 
towards the neighborhood should have pos- 
itive monotonic relation between club affilia- 
tion and neighborhood integration. order 
investigate these hypotheses attempt 
was made operationalize orientation 
towards the neighborhood. Each two 
types neighborhood (upper and manual- 
middle) was classified terms its family 


The sampling procedure was such that 
good part the sample everyone the block 
having children was interviewed; 
the sample, there was great geographical con- 
tiguity, with most the respondents living 
houses put five builders. consequence, 
all respondents could classified terms com- 
mon neighborhoods; these neighborhoods could 
turn classified into two types—upper class 
and manual-middle class. Upper class neighborhoods 
were characterized such where per cent 
more the inhabitants the geographical area 
were currently members upper class occupations. 
For the details the neighborhood classification, 
see Litwak, Primary Group Instruments 
Social Control, (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Columbia University, 1958), pp. 63-64, 169-171. 
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AMONG THOSE ORIENTED TOWARD THEIR NEIGHBORS 
Have CLUB AFFILIATION WHILE AMONG THOSE 
NEGATIVELY ORIENTED THE Most SETTLED HAVE THE 
CLUB AFFILIATION 


Most 
Settled 


Stationary upper class 

Upwardly mobile class 

Downwardly mobile class 

Stationary manual class 
Total group 


Stationary upper class 

Upwardly mobile class 

Downwardly mobile class 

Stationary manual class 
Total group 


Stationary upper class 

Upwardly mobile class 

Downwardly mobile class 

Stationary manual class 
Total group 


-91 (35) 
(29) 
(27) 
(56) 
(147) 


Negative Neighborhood Orientation 


(15) 
(27) 
-94 (16) 
(27) 
-08 (85) 


Unclassified Neighborhood Orientation 


(56) 
-93 (71) 
(34) 
(91) 
(252) 


Least 
Settled 


Moderately 
Settled 


Positive Neighborhood Orientation 


1.63 (27) (06) 
1.18 (33) (08) 
1.00 (14) -00 (03) 

(22) (03) 
1.09 (96) -40 (20) 


1.05 (21) 
-69 (26) 
(05) 
(09) 
(61) 


1.00 (07) 
(07) 
(02) 
(01) 
(17) 


1.14 (49) 
(64) 
(29) 
(29) 
-81 (171) 


-23 (31) 
-39 (23) 
-42 (12) 
-00 (05) 
-21 (71) 


Positively oriented defined either those living working class neighborhoods who have non-family 
orientation those living upper class neighborhoods who have extended family orientations. These 
are the norms the respective neighborhoods. Negatively oriented are all people those neighborhoods 
holding the opposite values. Unclassified are all individuals holding nuclear family: values since these are 


approximately equally distributed both groups. 


norms. Three family value positions were 
defined—extended, nuclear, and non-family 
The upper class neighborhood 
was characterized extended family ori- 
entation while the manual neighborhood was 
non-family The nuclear family 


The “extended family oriented” were those in- 
dividuals who very much agreed either one 
the following two items: want location which 
would make easy for relatives get 
want house with enough room for our parents 
feel free move in.” However, since only four 
per cent the population very much agreed 
the second term, the first item which basically 
defines extended family orientation. Nuclear family 
orientation was defined individuals who very 
much agreed the following two items but not 
the preceding ones: “Generally like the whole 
family spend evenings together;” want 
house where family members can spend time to- 
gether.” non-family oriented individual one 
who did not answer very much agree” any 
the above items. The items formed Guttman 
scale pattern which described Litwak, Primary 
Group Instruments op. cit., pp. 

For elaboration this analysis, see ibid., 
pp. 169-171, 317. 


orientation was equally prevalent both 
groups. this basis the population was di- 
vided into three groups: (1) those whose 
values conformed their neighbors; (2) 
those whose values were deviant from their 
neighbors; and (3) those who could not 
classified. 

Under the assumption (partially con- 
firmed) that value homophily the dom- 
inant trend friendship formation, all indi- 
viduals adhering the value held their 
neighbors were considered positively ori- 
ented. Value deviants were characterized 
negatively oriented and all others were re- 
garded unclassified. Because the mar- 
ginal distribution the value items only the 
extremes could classified positively and 
negatively oriented. 

Table indicates, among those posi- 
tively oriented towards their neighbors the 
moderately settled have the highest club af- 


general was true (ibid., pp. 171-173, 240), 
that value conformists had more friends the 
neighborhood than those who were deviants. 
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trast, among those negatively oriented 
towards their neighbors the “most settled” 
have the highest club affiliations out 
comparisons. What most interesting 
that the largest group consisting those 
whose neighborhood orientation could not 
classified display the same pattern affilia- 
tion the positively oriented, i.e., asymetri- 
cal curvilinear relation out in- 
stances. 

The joint hypotheses for negatively and 
positively oriented can partially tested 
examining the first two columns where they 


Average 


Club 
Affiliation 


~ Negative 
Nei ghcorhood 
Orientation 


40 Positive 
Neighborhood 
Orientation 


Most Moderately 
Settled Settled 


Neighborhood Integration 


Ficure NEIGHBORHOOD ORIENTATION AVERAGE 
AFFILIATION 


make opposite predictions for their respective 
groups. can seen that out cases 
the differences the direction predicted. 

The asymetrical pattern club affiliations 
for the positively oriented opposed the 
monotonic affiliations for the negatively ori- 
ented can most clearly seen from Figure 
dealing with the total populations the re- 
spective groups. This particular patterning 
findings entirely consistent with the view 
that voluntary associations are being used 
integrate individuals into local neighborhood 
primary groups, though would take addi- 
tional data kind not collected this 
study certify this point. 

Yet this analysis might well serve pur- 
pose clarifying previous studies which re- 
lated length residence affiliation vol- 


untary associations. re-analysis some 
these studies suggests some support for the 
hypothesis here presented. 

Basil points out that mi- 
grants tend join more clubs the longer 
they live given place. However, when 
sub-divides his data and confines himself 
the migration which most likely include 
management bureaucratic organizations 
(between cities among those with college 
background) his data indicate asymetri- 
cal curvilinear relation. Form’s data are 
organized terms the length residence 
his average respondent rather than age 
houses, the pattern has some marked similar- 
ities the overall pattern Zimmer’s study. 
There sharp cleavage between the recent 
mover and the remainder the population. 
For this latter group, affiliation with clubs 
straightforward positive manner. Moreover, 
the three studies communities domi- 
nated administrative people potential 
administrative people are examined, can 
seen that there asymetrical curvilin- 
ear relation between club affiliation and av- 
erage length residence. (The three studies 
were conducted Westgate, composed 
married students from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute Technology, and Greenbelt, Mary- 
land, investigated two different time 
periods, and predominantly composed 
government officials white collar workers.) 
Freeman, and others,® point out that there 
correlation between length residence 
and club affiliation, but report only the sum- 
mary measures. re-analysis their 
necessary see asymetrical curvilinear 
hypothesis might account for their data 
much better. Wright and Hyman suggest 
that there relation between length 
residence and club affiliation. However, they 
not differentiate the bureaucratic from 
other types migrants nor they separate 
the extreme newcomer from all others. Their 
settled” group composed those 


Basil Zimmer, “Participation Migrants 
Urban Structures,” Hatt and Reiss, op. cit., pp. 
736-737. 

William Form, “Stratification Low and 
Middle Income Housing Areas,” Journal Social 
Issues (Nos. and 1951), pp. 116-117. 

Freeman, op. cit., pp. 532-533. 

Wright and Hyman, cit., 292. 
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1.08 
38 
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who have lived their present address five 
years less. Evidence from all other studies 
indicates that major differences club affili- 
ation occur during the first most, sec- 
ond year residence. their data could 
reanalyzed along these lines the asymetrical 
hypotheses could partially tested. 

short, this somewhat limited review 
the literature would suggest that where the 
data can grouped terms the three 
stages integration, and where bureaucratic 
groups can analyzed separately, there 
definite tendency towards asymetrical 
curvilinear relationship between length 
residence and club affiliation. This would 
course greatly magnified according the 
hypotheses advanced here the authors 
could further distinguish between positive 
and negative orientation towards the re- 
spondents’ neighborhood. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing discussion has sought 
present evidence supporting the view that 
modern industrial bureaucratic organizations 
encourage local well national commu- 
nity participation. 

Our thesis not that modern industrial 
bureaucracies will dominate local commu- 
nities, but only that they will seek domi- 
nate them. This qualification inserted be- 
cause the same pressures that make the 
modern industrial organization sensitive 
the utility local communities will operate 
with regard any large centralized organi- 
zation, i.e., unions, political parties, and 
church groups. The issue who will eventu- 
ally exercise power involves additional con- 
siderations and beyond the scope this 


paper. 
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establish fully the conclusion this 
paper further research the quality so- 
cial relations voluntary associations 
necessary: (a) such organizations permit 
total family affiliations? (b) Does member- 
ship consist neighbors people who are 
accessible outside the organization? (c) 
membership participation encouraged? (d) 
Are the issues dealt with terms their 
local primary group implications? For each 
these aspects voluntary association 
there must either trend analysis some 
ahistorical method testing the trend 
using prototypical groups. Are executives 
most under the influence mature bureau- 
cratic organizations also most likely ex- 
hibit these forms behavior? Are commu- 
nities most nearly dominated such people 
more likely exhibit these modes behav- 
ior? Are executives the top administrative 
positions most likely encourage them? Are 
companies most publicly exposed (public 
utilities large concerns conflict with 
unions) most likely urge this behavior? 

future studies tend substantiate the 
position taken this paper believed that 
general principle social control can 
advanced follows: Mature bureaucratic 
centralization leads explicit effort 
coordinate and use formal organizations and 
local primary groups maximize social con- 
trol because the formal organization provides 
expertness and breadth coverage but 
inflexible and unable deal with non-uni- 
form events. The primary groups provide 
flexibility and ability deal with the unan- 
ticipated, but has little expertness breadth 
coverage. Where these two groups can 
coordinated then maximal control 
achieved, i.e., expertness, breadth cover- 
age, and flexibility. 


RESEARCH REPORTS AND NOTES 


PERCEPTION 


SUBGROUP POWER AND INTENSITY AFFILIATION 


WITH LARGE ORGANIZATION 


Homer CHASSELL 
Dartmouth College 


Many studies have demonstrated that people 
identify with individuals groups and that 
under varying conditions their identifications 
differ intensity from weak strong. Most 
this research has dealt with attachments formed 
during interaction with another person 
small groups which participants are exposed 
relatively homogeneous norms. However, 
large organization the quality member’s 
identification may affected factions 
which require him select among conflicting 
values and loyal subgroup well 
the larger organization. many in- 
stances, loyalty subgroup and its standards 
may more important determinant social 
success, even physical survival, than loyalty 
the aims the larger whole; sociologists 
are familiar with the member who bound 
psychologically more closely work group 
than company, local union than international, 
department than university, gang than so- 
ciety whole. Not infrequently members 
become preoccupied with internal power 
relations that major goals organization 
are slighted. 


PROBLEM 


The present study examined the hypothesis 
that person’s perception the power 
his subgroup positively related the in- 
tensity his affiliation with the larger organ- 
ization. The hypothesis was tested with regard 
intensity affiliation with the Democratic 
Republican party. The two major political 
parties are large loosely knit organizations, each 
composed several factions which require the 
party affiliator make his peace with heter- 
ogeneous normative environment. For the pur- 


*The author gratefully acknowledges financial 
support provided grant from the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. The data for this study were 
collected during pretest measures major 
variables for larger research program while the 
author was member the faculty Montana 
State University. 


pose this study, the “liberal” and “conserva- 
tive” wings constitute the subgroups considered 
within each party. 

Campbell and his associates the Survey 
Research Center the University Michigan 
developed perceptual measure political 
party identification and demonstrated that 
party identification determinant voting 
behavior that operates independently 
identifier’s position socioeconomic variables, 
campaign issues, feelings toward 
Previous research, however, has dealt with the 
concept political party identification 
though the affiliator were identifying either 
strongly weakly with the Democratic 
Republican party whole, without deter- 
mining whether oriented toward his party 
its entirety specific segment the 
party instead. The present study employed two 
measures based the work Michigan and 
additional one concerning perceptions 
the power the liberal 
wings within each political party. 


METHOD 


Interviews were obtained from 467 university 
students, all whom were residents the 
same state. The analysis was restricted the 
397 respondents who classified themselves 
Conservative Republicans, Liberal Republicans, 
Conservative Democrats, Liberal Democrats. 
Each respondent also (1) stated his perception 
the relative influence his wing—whether 
liberal conservative—exerted the affairs 


for example, Angus Campbell, Philip 
Converse, Warren Miller, and Donald Stokes, 
The American Voter, New York: Wiley, 1960; 
Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren 
Miller, The Voter Decides, Evanston, Row, 
Peterson, 1954; Angus Campbell and Homer 
Cooper, Group Differences Attitudes and Votes, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Survey Research Center, 1956; 
Homer Cooper, “Social Class Identification and 
Political Party Affiliation,” Psychological Reports, 
(June, 1959), pp. 337-340. 
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the party the national, state, and local 
levels, and (2) classified himself “strong” 
“weak” affiliator with his political party.? 
Information was also obtained concerning 
respondents’ socioeconomic characteristics, de- 
gree interest politics, and level political 
information. 


RESULTS 


The data confirmed the hypothesis. Table 
which deals with affiliation the national 
level, shows that conservatives and liberals 
both parties tend classify themselves 
strong they perceive that their 
respective wings control party affairs, but 
weak affiliators they believe the other wing 
exerts more the limited extent 
that the size subsamples permitted, controls 


questions used determine direction and 
intensity party affiliation and identification with 
and perceived influence own wing within the 
party nationally were: “Generally speaking, 
you usually think yourself Republican, 
Democrat, Independent, what?”; “Would 
you call yourself strong (Republican Demo- 
crat) not very strong (Republican Demo- 
“In general, you consider yourself 
conservative (Republican Democrat) 
(Republican Democrat) ?”; “If the (Re- 
publican Democratic) national convention were 
held this week, you think ‘Republicans 
Democrats) conservative (Republicans 
Democrats) would have the most say about the 
presidential nomination and the national party 

substantial majority both liberals and con- 
servatives each party believe that their respective 
wings control the party. Perhaps these differences 
perception result from the fact that Montanans 
have frequently cast their ballots for relatively lib- 
eral presidential and Congressional candidates while 
the same elections voting for relatively conserva- 
tive governors and state legislators. Unfortunately, 
feasible method was available for ascertaining 
which faction controls each party and thus the rea- 
sons for accurate and inaccurate perceptions could 
not determined. 


regarding socioeconomic characteristics, degree 
interest politics, and level political 
information were applied; every instance, 
the predicted direction prevailed, though some 
the differences were not statistically sig- 
nificant. The data also confirmed the hypoth- 
esis with regard perceptions subgroup 
power within and affiliation with the two parties 
the state and local levels. 


DISCUSSION 


The shortcomings this study are difficult 
overlook, but the results suggest that further 
investigation warranted. The relationship be- 
tween perceived subgroup dominance and in- 
tensity affiliation should examined 
subsequent studies loyalty political parties 
and other types large organizations, such 
industrial concerns, unions, churches, and gov- 
ernment. might found, for example, that 
the hypothesis this study would confirmed 
with regard subgroups within relatively com- 
petitive organizations, such political parties 
and industrial concerns, whose success 
failure readily visible terms shares 
electorates markets, but not substantiated 
with regard relatively less competitive organ- 
izations, such churches governmental de- 
partments, for whom the criteria for judging 
organizational success are less easily defined. 

further research over wide range or- 
ganizations confirms the present finding con- 
cerning the relationship between perceptions 
subgroup dominance and loyalty larger social 
structures, these findings would compatible 
terms what already known about indus- 
trial morale, leadership, role conflict, group 
cohesiveness, social deviance, and other related 
fields. Perhaps eventually general principles 
will derived from the findings these va- 
rious areas which will prove equally applicable 
identification with reference individual, 
identification with small group and its rela- 
tively norms, and identification 
with large organization composed several 
factions. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND ANOMIA 


the Editor: 


Ephraim Mizruchi’s article, “Social Struc- 
ture and Anomia Small which 
states testing Merton’s early analysis 
the social and cultural sources anomie, 
raises certain theoretical and empirical ques- 
tions and some methodological problems. First, 
not all clear precisely what Mr. Mizruchi 
testing. 

would seem that Merton’s basic contri- 
bution sociological theory his excellent 
pioneer study was the relating anomie 
the imperfect coordination cultural goals 
and norms and the socially structured differ- 
ential access the means for achieving the 
was type theoretical formulation 

emphasis specific cultural goal and cor- 
respondingly weak emphasis the institutional 
norms for achieving this goal, then the rate 
anomie tend high. stated con- 
versely, there weak emphasis specific 
cultural goals and correspondingly strong 
emphasis the institutional norms then 
the rate anomie will high. Stated this 
way these propositions are predictive and are 
form which theoretically testable, but 
basically more adaptable for predicting differ- 
ential rates anomie between societies. Ap- 
parently, Mr. Mizruchi not testing these 
hypotheses. 

However, Merton did not restrict himself 
the structural elements the culture their 
relation anomie. the development his 
typology there emerges third important vari- 
able, the social structure. The predictive prop- 
osition would now permit comparison 
rates within society. there strong em- 


Sociological Review, (October, 
1960), pp. 645-654. 

Merton’s article, “Social Structure and 
Anomie,” first appeared the American Socio- 
logical Review 1938. The present analysis 
based upon the somewhat revised version his 
Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe, 
Free Press, 1949, pp. 125-149. Cf. also Robert 
Merton, “Conformity, Deviation and Opportunity- 
Structures,” American Sociological Review, 


(April, 1959), pp. 177-189. 
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phasis specific cultural goal and there 
correspondingly weak emphasis the in- 
stitutional norms and the same time there 
socially structured differential access 
the means for achieving both the goals and 
the norms, then that social group with the least 
possible means for achieving the goal will tend 
have the highest rate anomie. 

Each the above propositions set 
theoretical generalizations order ab- 
straction and universality which are applicable 
any society wherein these conditions pre- 
vail. discover that Society the rate 
anomie not higher among the lower 
classes would not necessarily refute any 
the above hypotheses. Mr. Mizruchi 
testing the third hypothesis, would have 
precisely what Merton did—find the em- 
pirical referents and formulate set empiri- 
cal generalizations for specific society. 
applying his theory the reality, 
American society the 1930’s, Merton as- 
sumed success goal, lack emphasis the 
institutional norms, and relative lack means 
the lower socio-economic groups achieve 
the success goal. supports his empirical gen- 
eralizations with observations what people 
have written said, official crime statistics, 
and intuitive understanding the socially 
structured disadvantages faced the lower 
class. Given the state the economic system 
the 1930’s and the lack opportunities for 
the lower class advance beyond the low 
income bracket, there may very well have been 
pressures leading normlessness success 
were the major cultural goal. 

But can assume that our contemporary 
“affluent society” presents the participants with 
the same cultural goals and institutional pres- 
sures which Merton thought was observing 
1938? Mr. Mizruchi testing Merton’s 
empirical generalizations, one wonders how that 
possible without assuming unchanging cul- 
ture and social structure, alternatively with- 
out the use historical records. If, the 
other hand, Mr. Mizruchi really attempting 
determine whether not success the 
actual goal most people today and the 
lower class structurally disadvantageous 
position, testing neither the higher level 
theoretical propositions nor the empirical propo- 
sitions formulated Merton for specific so- 
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ciety specific time. Any one all the 
empirical variables—the success goal, the norms 
and the social class have 
changed since Merton’s insightful analysis; and, 
consequence, the variable, the 
rate anomie, may not function social 
class. 

The design Mr. Mizruchi’s study would 
seem indicate that has implicitly assumed 
not only that “respondents have similar life 
goals” (p. 653) but that the goal one 
material success. But that not what pre- 
cisely problematic? Merton himself indi- 
cated, and Dorothy Meier and Wendell Bell 
have more recently there are vari- 
ety goals, and can not assumed that 
today the goal material success para- 
mount. are test adequately Merton’s 
hypotheses, would seem necessary deter- 
mine first what are the major cultural goals and 
norms order identify what may the 
socially structured variables. 

The second problem relates the set 
statements Mr. Mizruchi used measure 
eunomia-anomia, slight revision the scale 
devised Leo Srole. the five scale state- 
ments, two would seem reduce the possi- 
bilities upper class person obtaining 
score the extreme anomic State- 
ment asks the upper class person agree 
disagree that “in spite what some people 
say, the lot (situation) (condition) the 
average man getting worse, not better.” 
(p. 647). According Mr. Srole, this state- 
ment was designed test “the individual’s 
view, beyond abdication future life goals, 
that and people like him are retrogressing 
from the goals they have already reached.” 
For Mr. Srole’s purposes the statement may 
have been adequate his sample consisted 
the transit riding population Springfield. 
But Mr. Mizruchi specifically concerned with 
the relation anomia social class position. 
focusing the attention upper class 
respondent the rather vague term the 
“average man” are you not asking about the 
“lot” persons other than oneself and thus 
not eliciting response concerning oneself? 
should assume that upper class per- 
son would identify himself with the “average 


Meier and Wendell Bell, “Anomie 
and Differential Access the Achievement Life 
Goals,” American Sociological Review, (April, 
1959, 192. 

4Leo Srole, “Social Integration and Certain 
Exploratory Study,” American 
Sociological Review, (December, 1956), pp. 
712-713. 


Furthermore, given what would seem 
typical upper class business man’s view 
concerning social security, the union, and other 
social structures designed give the lower 
group security, does seem feasible 
that would agree with the statement? 
Statement asks upper class persons and 
possibly public officials agree disagree 
that “most public officials, (people public 
office) are not really interested the prob- 
lems the average man.” (p. 647). This state- 
ment, somewhat revised version the orig- 
inal, was designed, according Mr. Srole, 
test “the individual’s sense that community 
leaders are detached from and indifferent 
his needs, reflecting severance the interde- 
pendent bond with the social system between 
leaders and those they should represent and 
Presumably some members Mr. 
classes and II, and possibly some 
class III, are themselves, consider them- 
selves, community leaders. Would they 
likely agree that they are uninterested 
the problems the average man? Moreover, 
would seem apparent that the context 
Mr. Mizruchi’s study, least for classes 
and II, the statement does not test the com- 
ponent was designed test Mr. Srole’s 
study. Rather interestingly the wording the 
five statements seems more appropriate 
the idiom classes and note, for ex- 
ample, statement 10, “Most people don’t really 
care what happens the next fellow.” (p. 647). 
there implicit bias involved, has Mr. 
Mizruchi failed note that Mr. Srole’s state- 
ments were not designed elicit responses 
indicative anomia from upper 
spondents? the difference between the mean 
anomia score class and class 1.91 
(see Table 648), one may wonder the 
difference not due part statements 
and rather than the presence anomia. 
One last point: would have been helpful 
interpreting the results the relation be- 
tween anomia and objective class position were 
given with sex and age held constant. This 
would seem particularly desirable view 
the fact that per cent the respondents 
were females, and Hollingshead’s two-factor 
Index Social Position more appropriate 
for determining the socio-economic status 
men than women. One wonders how one 
would rank ninteen-year old female respond- 
ent scale which “takes into account the 
differences among kinds professionals and 


712. 


the sizes and economic strengths businesses.” 
(p. 647). 

There apparently typographical error 
Table 650. The total number males and 
females scoring 1-2 the anomia scale 
186 while the number scoring 3-5 261. Pre- 
sumably the figures should reversed through- 
out the table; cf. Table 649. 

Wilkes College 


REPLY LORNA MUI 


must admit that not all clear re- 
garding Miss Mui’s apparent confusion. Mer- 
ton’s theory, see it, essentially derived 
from Durkheim’s proposition that “to aspire 
what reflects extreme 
pathological conditions social system. 
Thus Merton’s theory must viewed within 
Durkheimian framework. 

Both Durkheim and Merton view anomie, 
understand them, chronic states for 
industrial societies though Durkheim stressed 
acute anomie order clarify, contrast, 
what had mind. the case Ameri- 
can society, Merton takes the 
position that for certain segments the pop- 
ulation, aspiring what is, for them, unattain- 
able, anomie greater than for other segments 
the population. Thus Merton’s contribution 
found his application the Durk- 
heimian scheme and his typology patterned 
reactions structured strain. own study 
is, consequently, partial assessment Durk- 
heim’s theory American society. 

The specific question regarding whether 
not would expect the relatively lower classes 
our society experience greater discrep- 
ancy between aspirations and achievement does 
not require conceptualization terms 
material non-material achievement. own 
expectation that recognition community 
sub-group provides alternative occu- 
pational achievement. Merton does, however, 
lay greater stress occupational and material 
achievement and would agree with him when 
considering industrial societies. The specific 
nature the goal really does not matter, 
shared goal, i.e., culturally prescribed goal, 
and provided the social structure limits the 
achievement specific sub-groups. Thus, the 
level generality remains Durkheimian and 
study the Srole scale particularly useful 
since was designed from Durkheimian point 
view. That the scale culture-bound will 
readily admit. not feel, however, that the 
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scale class-bound. closer inspection 
data, Center’s findings his study, and 
thinking through George Herbert Mead’s 
concept role-taking the context re- 
search methodology will suggest, among other 
things, that the community leader 
larly adept viewing the situation the 
“average man.” for the “typical upper class 
business man’s views,” apparently Lorna Mui 
group which have knowledge. recall, 
however, that the recently elected lay Presi- 
dent the National Council Churches, 
business man whose holdings are said ap- 
proximate million dollars, was quoted 
saying, wouldn’t know how run busi- 
ness without union.” This pro-union business 
man resides what probably the most anti- 
union sector most anti-union state. was 
because have limited empirical knowledge 
regarding the values Americans, general, 
that explicitly pointed out that was assum- 
ing, along with Merton, broad “abstract senti- 
ment” Arnold Green uses the concept, re- 
garding getting ahead American society. 
One final point with regard affluence. 
precisely the affluent society which breeds 
anomie—this was Durkheim’s point. Affluence 
creates thirst for more and more wants be- 
yond the reasonable possibility attain- 


ment. I’m afraid that Lorna Mui has completely 


misinterpreted Durkheim, and consequence, 
Merton well. The rendering anomie 
normlessness especially when references are 
being made postulate about the disjunction 
between success goals and opportunities for 
achievement, i.e., the social structure and the 
cultural system, case point. current 
study suggests that there are three sub-types 
anomie which must taken into account 
assessing the Durkheim-Merton theory: (1) 
boundlessness, which represents Durkheim’s no- 
tions regarding the lack limits aspirations 
social system; (2) bondlessness, which sug- 
gests Merton’s lack tie between norms and 
goals; and (3) mormlessness, the process 
breakdown normative systems. Boundless- 
mess seems occur primarily the middle 
classes American society and bondlessness 
appears characteristic the lower classes. 
Normlessness, this context, would appear 
characterize the marked changes occurring 
the old upper classes whose normative systems 
are being subjected strain and breakdown. 
Finally, Lorna Mui suggests that Merton’s 
perceptive Verstehen analysis American so- 
ciety’s success strivings and its consequences 
represents superior method for the “testing” 
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hypotheses than does the formal scientific 
method. cannot agree and certain that 
Merton would agree with this suggestion. 
Both approaches are important. However, the 
hypotheses derived from Verstehen analysis, 
see it, should assessed using the formal 
scientific method. Merton’s observations de- 
scribe conditions which really exist, then those 
made using formal techniques will support and, 
hope, make those observations more pre- 
cise and extensive. anything, this currently 
the core the sociological enterprise. 

should like add, reminder, that 
report was based preliminary analysis 
part data and that was not intended 
complete assessment Merton’s theory. 
currently analysing 227 interviews from 
the same community from which the data used 
the first report were taken including panel 
year interval) 183 cases. Some the 
items included explore success values, occu- 
pational and other aspirations, and discrepancies 
between aspirations and achievement. hope 
able report these findings within the 
next few months. 

Purdue University 


THE NUMBER WRONG WAY 
BUSES 


the Editor: 


When article published professional 
journal such the American Sociological Re- 
view contains obvious error, the seriousness 
the mistake mitigated somewhat the 
probability that most readers are sophisticated 
enough detect what wrong. Unfortunately, 
the same thing far from true the same 
paper, with the error remaining uncorrected, 
republished book readings which may 
ultimately studied large number 
introductory sociology students. This what 
has happened short paper Jackson Toby 
entitled “Undermining the Student’s Faith 
the Validity Personal Experience,” (Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, (December, 1955), 
pp. 717-718). Toby’s paper now appears the 
lead article Principles Sociology: 
Reader Theory and Research, edited 
Kimball Young and Raymond Mack, (New 
York: American Book Company, 1960, 2). 
This Reader states the preface that was 
designed accompany basic expository 
texts for the introductory course. 

The purpose Toby’s article, stated 
the title, undermine the faith students 
the validity their personal experiences. 
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accomplish this aim, states that, “My pro- 
gram subversion includes the following il- 
lustration the limitations ‘experience’: 
ask the class whether anyone has noticed, 
traveling bus street car, that there are 
more public conveyances going the wrong 
direction. few students agree that this so.” 
The author then states that the few students 
who agree later “feel trapped” but then 
assures them that what they seemed see was 
not “illusion” all, but what would actually 
observed. (Note: clearly indicated that 
one may “see” buses going both directions 
—thus ruling out distinction based verbal 
twist.) 

can readily shown that was not the 
students but the author himself who was suf- 
fering from what may called statistical 
illusion. assume that the same number 
buses each direction and that they 
appear random points time point 
street where student customarily goes 
catch bus, then can use model the 
flipping honest coin which head 
stands for bus going the right direction 
and tail stands for bus going the wrong 
direction. With this model mind, student 
the long run would see the same number 
buses going each direction. True, would 
occasionally observe number wrong di- 
rection buses appear row (successive tails), 
but these would balanced the long run 
failing see any wrong direction buses 
several times row, (successive heads 
appearing). 

If, the other hand, the buses according 
regular schedule, conclusions may 
drawn concerning the relative number right 
and wrong direction buses seen, without know- 
ing the bus schedule, the timing used the 
student going catch rides, and the direc- 
tion directions wishes go. way ex- 
ample, suppose the student always went north 
school bus the morning and walked 
home the evening (along street where 
buses ran), and the bus schedule was such that 
northbound bus appeared every half hour, 
followed exactly five minutes later south- 
bound bus, the same number buses going 
either direction. Assuming that the student ap- 
peared catch ride random points 
time, would see five times fewer buses going 
the wrong direction than the right. 

should added closing that Professor 
Toby’s article was well-intentioned and meant 
illustrate quite valid point. Only the choice 
illustration was error. 

VERNON 

Washington State University 


‘ 


FURTHER COMMENTS THE LIMITA- 
TIONS PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


the Editor: 


pleased this opportunity reiterate 
assertion that personal experience un- 
trustworthy because usually obtained 
the context specific role. Since the in- 
cumbent role perceives selected rather 
than random fraction the events that are 
occurring, the testimony personal experi- 
ence biased testimony. Let qvote the 
relevant portion bus example, ap- 
peared the original communication. 


You observe the comings and goings buses 
while waiting for one, and this biases your con- 
clusions. When buses the wrong direc- 
tion, you may fume, curse the bus company, 
spend your time counting them. But matter 
how many there are, you not board any 
them. Let one bus come your side the street, 
and you get you want prove your- 
self [that approximately the same number 
self the bus stop A.M. and stay there until 
sunset, counting the buses they both 
directions. This the only scientific way mo- 
bilize the testimony experience this problem. 


Ironically, bus illustration suffered from 
the limitations personal experience. 
familiar with bus and street car lines large 
cities, and students, coming they 
from highly urbanized New Jersey, raised 
objection implicit assumptions: (1) that 
buses run frequently, say, every five minutes, 
that passengers not bother learn the 
schedule and (2) that, due traffic condi- 
tions and other unpredictable events, tieups 
occur, which compel passengers wait for their 
bus some occasions for longer than the 
usual interval between buses. delays are suf- 
ficiently frequent, regular bus rider can ob- 
serve over the course years more buses going 
the direction opposite the one which 
wishes than his direction. How this 
possible? Because person waiting for bus 
not disinterested observer the comings and 
goings buses. Every time goes the bus 
stop catch bus, sees one bus going his 
direction, the one waiting for, and never 
sees more than may see buses head- 


Cohn, who was kind enough check the logic 
this communication. 

Never? Well, hardly ever. may, course, 
see bus going his direction before arrives 
the bus stop. not counting buses that 
misses this way. Nor counting the buses 
following caravan behind bus after 
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ing the wrong direction some occasions— 
his bus happens arrive first—but may 
see ten buses unfortunate enough 
arrive the bus stop during long tieup his 
side. Whether not the average number 
buses seen going the wrong direction sig- 
nificantly greater than one per trip depends 
the frequency tieups and the length time 
the average implicitly assumed 
1955 communication that tieups are fre- 
quent and lengthy. 

Professor Davies does not assume tieups his 
examples. his first example, concludes that 
student the long run would see the 
same number buses going each direction.” 
agree. But this conclusion depends the 
rather unrealistic assumption that buses 
appear random points time point 
street where student customarily goes 
catch his second example, Pro- 
fessor Davies assumes (1) specific schedule, 
(2) specific point which the student takes 
his bus, (3) travel, and (4) 
random arrival time the bus stop. Professor 
Davies concludes that, the student always 
traveled north, would over the course 
time see five times many buses the 
right direction the wrong 
seems worth pointing out that the stu- 
dent would have concluded that more buses 
travel the right direction than the wrong 
direction whether was unidirectional 
traveler or, like most us, 
traveler. Consider what sees his south- 
bound trips. During two five-minute intervals 
every hour, southbound bus arrives first. Since 
the student wishes south, takes and 
thus does not see northbound bus afterwards. 
During the other ten five-minute intervals 
every hour, the northbound bus arrives first, 
but waits until the southbound bus comes, 
thus seeing two buses. Over long period 


tieup. assume that the bus rider loses interest 
counting once boards his bus. 

did not say the original communication 
and not maintaining now that the role bus 
rider dooms the incumbent observing more buses 
traveling the wrong direction. What believe 
that tieups sufficient frequency and duration 
heavily traveled urban bus line make 
likely for regular rider arrive paranoid 
conclusion the basis personal experience. 

calculate that the student will see six times 
many buses the long run. During two five-minute 
intervals every hour, the southbound bus arrives 
first, but the student waits for the northbound bus 
because wishes north. During the other 
ten five-minute intervals every hour, sees 
only northbound bus. 
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time the student sees his southbound trips 
six buses the right direction for every five 
sees the wrong direction. short, the 
bus line precisely scheduled, most bus riders 
will observe more buses going the right 
direction than the wrong This 


*By “precise scheduling” mean not only 
absence delays but also the same time interval 
between buses both directions. This latter as- 
sumption may unrealistic for bus lines with 
morning and evening peak traffic loads. Thus, line 
may schedule tie same number northbound 
and southbound buses during day, but may 
schedule twice many northbound southbound 
buses the morning (when there greater demand 
for northbound buses) and reverse the scheduling 
pattern the evening. Most bus riders will still ob- 
serve more buses going the right than the wrong 
direction—although riders traveling against the pre- 
dominant pattern traffic flow may come the 
opposite conclusion. must confess that this type 
scheduling, which did not consider 1955, con- 
fuses the issue; means that there are not equal 


conclusion, which does not appear depend 
the direction taken the rider, opposite 
the one reached urban bus riders lines 
with chronic delays. 

sum up: arrival the bus stop 
unplanned and tieups are uncommon, personal 
experience can convince the rider sched- 
uled line that more buses his direction than 
the other way (delusions grandeur). 
arrival the bus stop unplanned and delays 
are frequent and lengthy, personal experience 
can persuade the rider that more buses are dis- 
patched the wrong direction than his di- 
rection (delusions persecution). Both infer- 
ences from experience are incorrect because 
they are based biased data—obtained the 
course catching buses. 

Rutgers—The State University 


numbers buses heading both directions during 
the time periods when most people are catching 


buses. 


THE PROFESSION: REPORTS AND OPINION 


MEMORIAM 


DAVID SHAW 
(1931-1960) 


David Shaw, Assistant Professor the 
Departments Sociology and Psychiatry 
Duke University, died almost instantly 
automobile accident September 
1960, was returning from the American 
Sociological Association meeting New 
York. The Association thus lost young 
member high competence and skilled dedi- 
cation rigor and substance sociological 
research. All things did did exceedingly 
well, and, vigorous and enthusiastic, tried 
many things. 

David Shaw was born San Bernardino, 
California, August 25, 1931. received 
the A.B. from the University Redlands, 
1953, and both the M.A. (1955) and the 
Ph.D. (1958) from the University Minne- 
sota. His dissertation, Effects Size 
Share Task Motivation Work 
Groups,” was experimental study social 
psychology. selection from was pub- 
lished Sociometry. Prior joining the 
Duke University staff September 1958, 
was instructor sociology the Uni- 
versity Alabama. 

was making major contribution 
the expanded research program sociology 
recently under way Duke. represented 
the department research team engaged 
studying the social structure interdis- 
ciplinary medical teams operating hos- 
pital setting, and was engaged with Kurt 
Back studies empathy and the physi- 
ological correlates conformity, part 
larger study the bases and effects 
communication systems. planned work 
also the changing patterns normative 
controls adolescence and occupational 
decision-making among high school students. 
Statistically sophisticated and methodologi- 
cally creative, moved freely and confi- 
dently between field and laboratory, bring- 


ing both pervasive commitment 
meaningful theory and rigorous method. 
David Shaw was sensitive companion, 
tolerant co-worker, patient consultant, 
informed teacher, inspiring sociologist. 
CAMPBELL 
University North Carolina 


WILLIAM LEAP 
(1901-1960) 


William Leap died September 22, 
1960 after extended illness. Dr. 
came Florida State University As- 
sociate Professor Social Welfare 1950 
and became full professor the following 
year. the time his death, was 
charge the undergraduate pre-professional 
social work program the School Social 
Welfare. also taught the Graduate 
Program Social Work. 

native Virginia, Dr. Leap received 
B.S. degree Chemistry Washington and 
Lee University 1923 and degree 
Sociology the University Virginia 
1930. 1933, was awarded Ph.D. de- 
gree Community Organization Ohio 
State University. 

From 1933 1951 Dr. Leap taught 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Huntingdon Col- 
lege, and Birmingham Southern College. 

For the past quarter century, Dr. 
Leap played significant role 
logical and social welfare activities the 
Southern region. was for many years 
active the Blue Ridge Institute for Com- 
munity Service Executives, served the 
executive that body from 1949 
1954, and was president 1959 and 1960. 
was leader the Florida Federation 
Social Workers and had served President 
the Leon County chapter and State 
President. 

Florida State University, was 
elected member the Faculty Senate the 
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time his death and had served many 
university-wide committees where his calm 
and orderly mind was frequently de- 
mand. Less conspicuous, but more pervasive 
its ultimate influence, was his contribu- 
tion the lives hundreds undergrad- 
uate and graduate students for whom 
served educational thesis adviser. 
was for decade the faculty sponsor the 
Social Work Club Florida State University 
and assisted the establishment chap- 
ter Phi Alpha 1958. 

Dr. Leap served his community 
the Methodist Church and board 
member the American Red Cross chapter 
and the Girl Scouts. His counsel and stead- 
fast support will missed. 

Moore 

Florida State University 


LAWRENCE MILTON HEPPLE 
(1910-1960) 


Lawrence Milton Hepple, Professor 
Sociology Religion Methodist National 
Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri, and for- 
merly Associate Professor Rural Sociology 


the University Missouri, died 
heart attack Tuesday, November 22, 
1960, his home Overland Park, Kansas. 
was born and raised Missouri, attend- 
ing high school Moberly. received 
A.B. degree from Central College 1932, 
M.A. from the University Missouri 
1940, and the Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity Missouri 1946. was mem- 


ber the Missouri Conference The 
Methodist Church, and served technical 
consultant for the Department Research 
and Survey the Board National Mis- 
sions the Methodist Church. 

Dr. Hepple’s teaching career began 
1942 when served instructor Soci- 
ology the University Missouri. Then 
became Assistant Professor Sociology 
1945, Assistant Professor Rural Soci- 
ology 1947, and Associate Professor 
Rural Sociology 1950 the University 
Missouri. July, 1960 accepted the posi- 
tion Professor Sociology Religion 
the new Methodist National Seminary 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

was member many committees 
and associations local and state-wide sig- 
nificance. Among these were the Boone 
County Mental Health Association, which 
was president, and the task force created 
the State preparation for the White 
House Conference the Aging. chaired 
the section Religion and the Aged. 

was the author the book, Group 
Organization and Leadership Rural Life, 
and the series eight research bulletins 
The Church Rural Missouri, Midway 
20th Century, published the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station the University 
Missouri. These bulletins were the result 
Rockefeller Foundation supported study 
which directed. Through it, achieved 
national reputation. 

PLYLER 

University Missouri 


NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOTICE MEMBERS 


American Sociological Association 


you have changed your address, you are 
urgently reminded notify the Executive Office 
postcard. Please give BOTH old and new 
address order facilitate address corrections. 

Subscribers journals are reminded notify 
each journal directly any address change. 


Sections the American Sociological 
Association 


Section Criminology. Henry McKay was 
elected Chairman the Program Committee the 


Council. President Faris has also appointed McKay 
Program Chairman the 1961 annual meeting ses- 
Criminology. 


Section the Sociology Education. The 
following Chairmen were elected the Council: 
Matilda White Riley, Nominating Committee; 
Charles Bidwell, Program Committee; Sloan 
Wayland, Publications Committee. 

President Faris has appointed Bidwell Program 
Chairman the 1961 annual meeting sessions 
the Sociology Education. 


Section Medical Sociology. Officers elected 
the membership this fall are Everett Hughes, 
Chairman-Elect and Donald Young, Council Mem- 
ber. 


Section Social Psychology. New appoint- 
ments the Committee Professional Affairs are 
John Clausen, Nelson Foote, and Henry 
Riecken. Frank Miyamoto has been appointed 
the Committee Publications and Anselm Strauss 
the Committee Membership. 


Calendar Meetings, April and May. (For 
the following regional sociological societies: District 
Columbia, Eastern, Midwest, Ohio Valley, 
Pacific, Southern, and Southwestern, please see 
the News and Announcements section the Feb- 
ruary Review.) Also scheduled for this period 
are: National Council Alcoholism, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington C., April 5-7; American 
Academy Political and Social Science, Philadel- 
phia, 14-15, Inquiries—Miss Geneva Leach, 
3937 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia Population 
Council, Inc., Barbizon Plaza Hotel, New York 
City, May 4-6; Academy Group Psychotherapy 
and Psychodrama, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, May 
6-7; American Psychiatric Association, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, May 8-12; National Conference 
Social Welfare, Twin Cities, Minnesota, May 
Inquiries—Joe Hoffer, West Gay, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Institut fiir theoretische Geschichte und 
geistewissenschaftliche Grundlagenforschung. 
Internationale Gesellschaft fiir vergleichende 
Kulturforschung. (The Institute for Theoretical 
History and Basic Psychosocial Research; Interna- 
tional Society for the Comparative Study Civil- 
izations.) the initiative and leadership Othmar 
Anderle, these mutually connected research insti- 
tutions were established Salzburg 1960. Officers 
the Society are Pitirim Sorokin, President, and 
Othmar Anderle, Secretary-General. Members 
the Kuratorium the Institute are Sorokin and 
Anderle, Betti (Rome), Brinton (Harvard), 
Daniélou (Paris), Dempf (Munich), 
Hilckman (Mainz), Th. Michels (Salzburg), 
Toynbee (London), Vogt (Tiibingen), and 
Wagner (Marburg). 

Research the Institute divided into three 
main parts: first, basic problems the universal 
history and psychosocial (Geistswissenschaftlicht- 
liche) disciplines; second, problems integration 
the universal history; and third, meta-history 
and philosophy history. The Institute serve 
the center documentation and information for 
all synoptic research universal history and com- 
parative study civilizations. 

The main task the Society comparative 
study civilizations cultures. Through interna- 
tional cooperation all scholars interested 
comparative investigation the structures and life 
courses known civilizations cultures, the Society 
aims continue and develop this study systemat- 
ically and validly possible. Membership the 
Society open all qualified scholars; the mem- 
bership fee five dollars. 

Inquiries should addressed the Secretary- 
General, Dr. Anderle, Bahnhofstrasse Salz- 
burg, Austria; the President, Sorokin, 
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Cliff Street, Winchester, Massachusetts; Pro- 
fessor Brinton, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


UNESCO. The Eleventh General Conference 
held Paris last January decided stress, during 
the next two years, three main themes the broad 
area the social sciences. Work problems result- 
ing from economic and social development remained 
major emphasis, implemented research 
urbanization and population problems South 
Asia and Africa, and the social aspects tech- 
change the Soviet Union. 

The second theme support for the teaching 
social sciences. Financial aid will given 
the Latin American Social Science Faculty 
Santiago, Chile. Fundamental research the social 
sciences the third point concentration; research 
institutions Latin America and Asia were 
granted assistance the Conference. 

Social science activities dealing with human rights 
are increased. The study race prejudice will 
stressed. 


Institut Sociologie Solvay 
Libre Bruxelles has received grant 25,000 
dollars from the Ford Foundation support the 
development international bibliography con- 
taining all reports and works the study the 
economic development under-developed coun- 
tries. This will appear series published the 
Institute. 


University Edinburgh. The Department 
Social Anthropology making four-year study 
urbanization and the effects industrialization 
upon tribal people Sierra Leone. Fieldwork began 
April, 1959, and the first phase the investiga- 
tion, including study the town Lunsar, 
nearly completed. Lunsar was selected for investi- 
gation because has grown entirely result 
mining operations the vicinity, thereby pro- 
viding contrast between the contemporary urban 
life its inhabitants and the rural and tribal back- 
ground from which they are drawn. 

The second phase, now progress Lunsar, 
study the African’s assimilation Western 
ideas and thought processes, especially the kind 
concepts formed result education and 
working with machines. hoped these means 
formulate number ‘indices urbanization’ 
which may methodologically value the 
wider study similar problems urban growth. 
Edinburgh cooperating this project with 
Fourah Bay College Sierra Leone, where social 
studies are being developed association with the 
research. 


University Munich (Germany). The In- 
stitute Sociology, under the direction 
Francis, has established Centre Max Weber 
Studies. Johannes Winckelmann, editor several 
editions Weber’s writings charge the 
Centre. 

The primary purpose the Centre collect 
all available materials, either the original 
way photographic reproductions, pertaining 
the work Weber, whose last position before his 
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death 1920 had been this Universtiy pro- 
fessor sociology, economics, and political science. 
Through the years, Max Weber’s manuscripts, cor- 
respondence, and volumes from his personal library 
with valuable marginal notes have been widely 
scattered throughout the world. hoped that 
the attention the owners these works will 
drawn the present efforts provide central 
collection Munich where interested scholars may 
obtain information about Max Weber’s own thought, 
the literature his time which influenced him, and 
the impact his intellectual achievements upor the 
international progress social science. The com- 
pleteness the collection will aid obtaining 
textual purity future editions Weber’s works, 
which the past have frequently suffered the 
circumstances their publication. 

Further aims the Centre are stimulate cross- 
national and inter-disciplinary collaboration and re- 
search the many fields pioneered Max Weber. 
Communications are invited to: Max Weber-Archiv, 
Soziologisches Institut der Universitat Munchen, 
Theresienstr. Munich, Germany. 


Universidad Nacional Colombia. The Aca- 
demic Council the University promoted the 
rank “Facultad” the two-year-old Department 
Sociology last November. The University the first 
Latin America grant sociology the highest 
academic rank. (In six other Latin American uni- 
versities there are institutes schools soc ology 
annexed other entities.) 

The building the new Facultad, directed 
Orlando Fals-Borda, being expanded order 
lodge the staff and about one hundred students who 
are planning study sociology. The first “Licen- 
ciados” will receive their diplomas 1962; and 
1963, after five years training, the first nationally- 
trained professional sociologists will graduate. Post- 
graduate studies will also offered. The Facultad 
has received the assistance the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, UNESCO, and other sources for the realiza- 
tion these plans. 

After almost two years Director-General the 
Ministry Agriculture, during which time the Co- 
lombian Government’s agrarian reform plans were 
laid out, Fals-Borda resigned order devote his 
full time the launching the new Facultad and 
continue his teaching and research. The staff also 
includes Virginia Pineda and Roberto Pineda 
from the University California Berkeley, 
Father Camilo Torres from the University Lou- 
vain, Belgium, Andrew Pearse, English sociolo- 
gist specialized the Caribbean area, and Robert 
Williamson leave from Los Angeles City Col- 
lege with Fulbright appointment. 

The Facultad will appreciate the remittance 
reprints and books for its library and grateful 
those colleagues who have already done so. also 
offers exchange publications with its own mono- 
graph series (seven numbers date). Address: 
Facultad Sociologia, Universidad Nacional 
Colombia, Ciudad Universitaria, Colombia. 


University Sind, West Pakistan. Howell 
Atwood completing his year Fulbright Lecturer 
Sociology this month and will return the 


United States. During his stay, organized de- 
partment sociology, taught basic sociology courses, 
offered cultural anthropology for M.A. students, and 
planned the future curriculum for the new depart- 
ment. was the first American the teaching 
staff under the Fulbright program. 


American Council Education. Logan Wil- 
son, Chancellor the University Texas, was 
elected President the Council special meeting 
the membership Washington, last Jan- 
uary. will succeed Arthur Adams. 

Wilson will leave his post the University June 
first assume leadership the Council, organi- 
zation with membership more than 1,200 edu- 
cational institutions and organizations. 


American Council Learned Societies. Fol- 
lowing tational competition, the Council an- 
nounced the appointments twenty-six post-doc- 
toral Fellows who will freed from regular duties 
engage research the humanities for periods 
six months one year. Among the recipients 
this award, Sigmund Diamond Columbia Uni- 
versity represented the field sociology. His sub- 
ject the theory motivation the 17th century. 

The awards are intended primarily for the pro- 
vision free time, although amounts for travel, 
for clerical research assistance, for reproduc- 
tion purchase materials are allowable. 


American Society Criminology. Thorsten 
Sellin was presented with the Annual Award the 
Society the final session its annual meeting 
New York last December which was held jointly 
with the American League Abolish Capital Pun- 
ishment. 

the same meeting, Donal MacNamara 
was elected President the Society, Karl Men- 
ninger, Sheldon Glueck, Pedro Velez, Jr. and 
Gordon Barker were elected Vice-Presidents and 
Jacob Chwast was chosen Secretary-Treasurer. 


American Sociological Under the 
Chairmanship Robert Bower, the 
Translating and Abstracting Publications For- 
eign Languages met recently for the first time. 
Serving the Committee with Bower are Morroe 
Berger, Leo Chall, Robert Feldmesser, Marion Levy, 
Jr. and Nathan Whetten. 


Annual Conference the Graduate Library 
School will hold its twenty-sixth meeting the 
University Chicago, June 23. The Confer- 
ence will focus problems professionalization 
the librarian and will include papers socio- 
logical analysis the profession. 


Bureau Social Science Research, Inc., 
its recent annual meeting, re-elected trustees for 
two-year period Robert Bower, Phillips 
Davison, and Frank Lorimer. They serve together 
with Ellsworth Bunker, George Gallup, Paul Lazars- 
feld, and Herbert Miller, Jr. 

Ivor Wayne and Raymond Fink recently com- 
pleted evaluation the 1957 National Science 
Foundation Summer Institutes. The study, pub- 
lished the Bureau one series evaluations 


NSF fellowship programs. considers the effects 
attendance teacher orientation, curriculum 
changes, and student performance among secondary 
science and mathematics teachers. 


The Merrill-Palmer Institute announces the 
1961 Groves Family Conference held the 
Institute April 12. The theme this year 
“New Roles for Males and Females Premarriage, 
Marriage, and Parenthood.” Requests for invitations 
should directed Dr. John Hudson, The 
Merrill-Palmer Institute, East Ferry Avenue, 
Detroit Michigan. 


National Science Foundation announced the 
elevation its Office Social Sciences divisional 
status recognition the need increase support 
basic research the social sciences. Henry 
Riecken, formerly Head the Office, leave 
absence from the University Minnesota, has been 
appointed Assistant Director for the new Division. 
announcing the establishment the Division, 
Alan Waterman, Foundation Director stated that 
the Foundation pledged assist the study 
basic problems the social sciences and the de- 
velopment research techniques rather than applied 
craftsmanship social affairs contemporary 
social problems.” 

The new Division will organize its support under 
four programs, among which are the sociological 
sciences, including demography, social psychology, 
psycholinguistics, and the sociology science. 
The present budget for the programs 3.4 million 
dollars which should support about 130 grants. 

Foundation activities the social sciences are 
guided Divisional Committee whose members 
include Leonard Cottrell, Fred Eggan, John 
Gardner, Pendleton Herring, Joseph Spengler, 
Wilks, Logan Wilson, and Dael 

The Division Social Sciences announces that 
the next closing date for receipt basic research 
proposals the social sciences May 1961. 
Inquiries should addressed the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, Washington 25, 


Swift and Company will hold its 14th annual 
Summer Program for Economists June July 
the Company’s general office Chicago. Socio- 
logical aspects the organization will included 
the Program which consists largely group dis- 
cussions with officers and department heads and 
direct observation the Company’s various opera- 
tions. The emphasis the discussions that follow 
basic questions organization and administra- 
tion, policy and policy formation, factors determin- 
ing prices, etc. limited number fellowships for 
field study are available cover expenses during the 
sessions and applications from sociologists are in- 
vited. Further information may obtained 
writing Herbert Morse Willard Arant, 
Economic Research Department, Swift Company, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


The Sociological Society Greater Kansas 
City was recently formed with the aim providing 
the Kansas City area with forum which sociolo- 
gists and other social scientists with serious in- 
terest the problems sociology may exchange 
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ideas. George Zollschan President and officers are 
Tom McPartland, Warren Peterson, Leon Warshay 
and Wayne Wheeler. 


The University Arizona has awarded 
honorary doctorate Emory Bogardus, founder 
Alpha Kappa Delta, which celebrated its 40th 
Anniversary 1960. 

New members joining the Department are Peter 
Garabedian Assistant Professor, Samuel Daykin 
Associate Professor Sociology and Public Ad- 
ministration, and Lorenzo Snow Instructor. 

Robert Stone has completed study Sierra 
Vista: Urban Yearling Community 
and for the first two parts another study, Eloy: 
Cotton Town Transition. Copies may ob- 
tained from the Arizona Review. James Officer has 
completed study the Mexican sub-community 
Tucson which was directed Charles Loomis 
Michigan State University and financed the 
United States Public Health Service and Carnegie 
Corporation. 


Brandeis University. Graduate work so- 
ciology leading the M.A. and Ph.D. will begin 
1961-1962. Major areas concentration will 
Communities and Mass Communications, Social 
Organization, Social Psychology and Psychiatry, and 
Social Theory. (See News and Announcements, Feb- 
ruary Review, for information scholarships and 
graduate fellowships.) The departmental staff, 
expanded during the current academic year, con- 
sists Kurt Wolff, Chairman, and Lewis 
Coser, Max Lerner, Morris Schwartz, Professors; 
Maurice Stein, Associate Professor; Robert 
Feldmesser, Suzanne Keller, Robert Weiss, Assist- 
ant Professors. 


University California, Santa Barbara. The 
Department offering the M.A. degree sociology 
step expanding graduate studies meet its 
new responsibilities part general campus 
the California university system. Norman Gabel 
Chairman the joint Sociology-Anthropology 
Department. 

The Department also includes Charles Spauld- 
ing who serving another year Dean the 
Division Letters and Science, Robert Billigmeier, 
Clovis Shepherd, and Peter Etzkorn. 

Newcomers the Department are James Dietz 
from Harvard and Patrick McGillivray from the 
University California, Berkeley. 


Cornell University. William Skinner has 
been appointed Associate Professor the Depart- 
ments Sociology and Anthropology and Far East- 
ern Studies. William Lambert was promoted 
Full Professor and Robert Ascher has joined the 
Department. Gordon Streib has returned from 
Denmark where was Fulbright Lecturer the 
Danish National Institute Social Research. 

Mayone Stycos director the Peruvian 
Family Life Project which supported grant 
from the Population Council. The research inte- 
grated with the long-term departmental research 
the Andean region. Alexander Leighton and 
Charles Hughes are initiating field research 
Nigeria under the Cornell Program Social Psy- 
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chiatry. The study scientific organizations 
being directed Norman Kaplan under grant 
from the National Institutes Health. The study 
will include medical research organizations west- 
ern Europe and the 

The Program Social Psychology, which 
offered jointly the Department Sociology and 
Anthropology and the Department Psychology, 
has been broadened the addition new courses. 
The Program under the direction William 
Lambert and Leo Meltzer who hold joint appoint- 
ments the two departments. 


Harvard Medical School and The Massachu- 
setts Mental Health Center under joint auspices 
are offering post-doctoral training program 
mental health research for the second year. The ob- 
jective the program provide intensive 
research experience specific field within the 
framework interdisciplinary approach men- 
tal health problems. 

Trainees must hold either the M.D. degree with 
three years approved psychiatric residency, 
the Ph.D. degree social, psychological, life sci- 
ences. They will expected spend the majority 
their time working specified research project 
one the participating laboratories which in- 
clude neurophysiology, neuropsychology, biochem- 
istry, psychophysiology, psychopharmacology, socio- 
psychology, and clinical psychiatry. 

Several traineeships are available begin July, 
1961. Stipends 6000 dollars and 7000 dollars are 
provided under the supporting grant from the Na- 
tional Institute Mental Health. For applications 
and information, write Milton Greenblatt, Di- 
rector the Program, Elliot Mishler, Assist- 
ant Director, Fenwood Road, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


Long Beach State College. William Hartman 
the new Chairman the Sociology Department. 
George Korber, who sabbatical leave during 
the spring semester, will replaced Hamid 
Zahedi, recently appointed the staff the De- 
partment. 


McGill University. Aileen Ross has been ap- 
pointed Associate Professor the Department 
Sociology and Anthropology. 


University Michigan. The Bureau Public 
Health Economics the School Public Health 
announces the availability graduate assistantships 
for training research, and subsequent years, 
predoctoral fellowships the organization health 
services. Intended for students from the fields 
the various social sciences, social work, public 
health, the program offered conjunction with 
the Bureau’s studies social factors associated with 
the provision health services for the aged. Fur- 
ther information the program, which being 
supported grant from the Ford Foundation, 
may obtained from Dr. Axelrod, Director, 
Bureau Public Health Economics, School 
Public Health, University Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

For the 14th consecutive year, the Survey Re- 
search Center will hold summer institute survey 


research techniques two sessions from June 
August 19. This special program designed illus- 
trate the theory and application survey research 
wide variety fields and special workshop 
will offered the practical application survey 
research methods these fields. For further infor- 
mation, please write the Survey Research Center, 
University Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Northeastern University. 
Department Sociology and Anthropology for full- 
time students and students the cooperative edu- 
cation plan (alternating ten weeks study with 
ten weeks work applied social science posi- 
tions) has been created from the former Depart- 
ment Sociology and Philosophy. Donald Pitkin 
Chairman and Associate Professor, Morton Rubin, 
Assistant Professor, and Wade Seaford, Jr., 
Lecturer. 

Pitkin, recently Fulbright Research Scholar 
the University Naples, preparing publish 
his research power and authority the Italian 
rural community. Seaford has recently completed 
anthropometric survey Air Force per- 
sonnel which being prepared for publication. 


The University South Florida. Simon 
Messing has accepted appointment Associate 
Professor Anthropology and Human Behavior. 


Wayne State University. The Department 
Sociology and Anthropology announces the avail- 
ability graduate associateships sociology for 
the academic year beginning September, 1961. 
addition tuition and non-resident fees, these as- 
sociateships carry stipend 2400 dollars 
year and will require supervised teaching 
six hours week lower division courses. Appli- 
cants, who should eligible for admission the 
doctoral program sociology, must write per- 
sonal application, enclosing their curriculum vita 
Leonard Moss, Chairman the Graduate Com- 
mittee, Department Sociology and Anthropology, 
Detroit Michigan. They must also apply for ad- 
mission the Graduate Division the University 
promptly possible. Closing date for applica- 
tions April 1961. 


Western Reserve University. George Levinger, 
Associate Professor Social Work the School 
Applied Social Sciences, will chief investigator 
for research project the family which being 
supported National Institute Mental Health 
grant 35,134 dollars. The grant will used 
initiate series studies directed understanding 
some basic reasons for family strength. 

research and field study oriented workshop 
Intergroup Relations directed Marvin Suss- 
man, Eleanor Caplan, Gladys Kuoksa, and James 
Jackson will offered from June July 
28th, for social science majors and professional 
workers engaged public service. The workshop 
open qualified graduate students and will focus 
the social and psychological forces causing inter- 
group conflicts America. Inquiries may di- 
rected Roland Hinz, Director Admissions, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland Ohio. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Henry the Sociology Medicine. 
Edited Roemer. New York: 
Publications, Inc:, 1960. xiii, 397 pp. 
$6.75. 


Henry Sigerist the History Medicine. 
Edited New York: 
Publications, Inc., 1960. xviii, 313 pp. 
$6.75. 


Beyond question, the matchless historian 
medicine our time, Henry Sigerist, was 
also self-instructed sociologist medicine 
from the beginning his scholarly work until 
his premature death four years ago the age 
65. Like George Sarton, his contemporary 
and peer among historians science, Sigerist 
was immensely learned man who, together 
with his competence first science and then 
medicine, acquired knowledge French, 
German, English, Italian, Greek, Latin, Ara- 
bic, Hebrew, Chinese, and Sanskrit order 
have access original sources for his com- 
parative studies. Like Sarton, who died after 
having completed the second volume his 
newly proposed eight-volume History Sci- 
ence, Sigerist died when had completed the 
second volume the eight had projected 
for his magisterial History Medicine. Hu- 
mane scienists and scientific men letters, 
both Sigerist and Sarton decided early their 
work that whatever else the history man’s 
mind and works might safely omit, must 
take account the structure and changes 
the societies which that development occurs. 
this, they were accord with that third 
great humanist our day, Gilbert Murray, 
who throughout his studies ancient Greece 
remained sociological humanist, always im- 
plicitly and often many words. sociolo- 
gist can count himself aware the social con- 
texts science, medicine, and learning who 
remains unaware the seminal work these 
three great contemporaries. 

The titles these companion volumes—the 
one the History Medicine, the other 
its Sociology—might lead suppose that 
they each deal with distinct orientations toward 
system practice. This not really the case. 
Sigerist never succeeded separating history 
from sociology, nor did make any studied 
the editor one volume, notes, that for Sigerist 


the “sociology medicine” meant not what 
means today for American sociologists, but 
rather the “current patterns and problems 
medical care different countries” and that 
“medical history” “encompassed past condi- 
tions.” Nevertheless, this arbitrary and un- 
helpful division between the past and the 
present was fortunately not retained Sigerist, 
that both these volumes can better de- 
scribed Essays the History and Sociology 
Medicine. 

this double emphasis, Sigerist was 
pioneer, subjected the criticism and catcalls 
his more traditional colleagues. For them, 
sociology was either dangerous unsound (and 
perhaps both); for him, was fundamental and 
true. And since was largely self-taught 
sociology—he gives few signs having studied 
the sociological work antecedent con- 
temporary sociologists—Sigerist repeatedly hit 
upon observations that have been independently 
made trained sociologists confronting the 
same subjects. would disappointing and 
worrisome had not. For this had not 
been so, those who hold the theory that 
independent multiple discoveries stem from 
common similar cultural base would 
forced doubt the theory question its 
applicability the special field sociology 
or, perhaps most troubling all, conclude 
that either Sigerist other medical sociolo- 
gists are badly askew their reading the 
evidence. 

Sigerist repeatedly examined the 
sources disease and illness. this context, 
regarded public-health measures means 
which “the state attempted protect the indi- 
vidual from ill effects brought about social 
living.” Other essays examine the ways which 
the changing organization society brings 
about changes the status and functions 
the physician. his essay “the special posi- 
tion the sick,” deals with what sociologists 
have come describe “the social role the 
sick person,” starting from the 
observation that led Parsons consider illness 
special form socially deviant behavior; 
namely, the obvious but crucial fact that 
ness means interruption the rhythm” 
the person’s life and disrupts his perform- 
ance social roles. Sigerist compares swift 
review the role the sick societies dif- 
fering kind: primitive, early Christian, medieval, 
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and today’s industrial society. analyzes 
“the privileged position the sick” which 
other medical sociologists are exploring under 
responsibilities.” 

further inventory Sigerist’s instructive 
essays can taken this short space. But 
must least mention his essay, written the 
middle the depressed 1930’s, which outlines 
course instruction medical sociology for 
medical students (albeit one that differs sub- 
stantially from those being worked out now); 
his later, more comprehensive curriculum 
social medicine; his essay “medical societies, 
past and present” which reviews the profes- 
sional organization physicians; his com- 
parative summary medical licensure the 
world over; and his historical sketch the hos- 
pital social institution. 

sociologist medicine can afford ne- 
glect these collections Sigerist’s essays, and 
read these expressions original, erudite, 
and humane mind. 

MERTON 

Columbia University 


The Anatomy Psychotherapy: Systems 
Communication and Expectation. HENRY 
and ARNOLD BERNSTEIN. With 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 
xiv, 209 pp. $6.00. 


Lennard, Bernstein and their colleagues ana- 
lyze communication between psychotherapists 
and their patients, the result four-years’ re- 
search Columbia University’s Bureau Ap- 
plied Social Research. Their basic idea was 
apply the methods small group observation 
and content analysis the study verbal 
communication psychotherapy. Tape record- 
ings were made eight therapies (four thera- 
pists with two patients each) for period 
eight months. One hundred and twenty the 
500 recorded sessions were then subjected 
content analysis. Previous and concurrent 
with the therapy, each patient and therapist 
were given eight questionnaires and interviews. 
For the content analysis six sets categories 
were used that covered type content, gram- 
matical form, affective content, interaction proc- 
ess, and role system reference. 

major concern throughout the book 
analysis the process which the patient 
learns his patient role with the possibility 
later transferring what has learned about 
role patterns therapy other significant 
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role relationships. The “socialization” the 
patient his role appears more 
conscious effort the beginning the therapy. 
therapy progresses, the amount discussion 
about therapy itself and about the reciprocal 
therapist-patient roles tends decrease. simi- 
lar decrease occurs within each session. the 
same time there increase the amount 
communication about affect the patient 
learns put his thoughts and feelings into 
words, The therapist and patient establish rather 
stable “norms” for their interaction rate with 
the patient talking most the time. However, 
given hour, the patient talks less, the 
therapist will talk more. Although the sample 
extremely small, there some evidence that 
therapist with low interaction rate loses more 
patients, possibly indication more strain 
the system. When patient and therapist differ 
initially their expectations about the activity 
the therapist, the therapist spends more time 
the socialization process. 

Lennard and Bernstein’s work should en- 
courage others demonstrating that pos- 
sible complete the content analysis large 
number transcribed interviews. Their work 
also serves reminder that the form inter- 
action (its frequency and always 
seems turn out the major factor, even 
research primarily devoted content. 

Incidentally, the authors provide summaries 
for some the chapters but not others. Since 
considerable detail has been included this 
relatively slender research monograph, some 
recapitulation the central points each 
chapter would have been helpful. 

Haverford College 


Juvenile Delinquency: Its Nature and Control. 
Holt Co. (Holt-Dryden Book), 1960. xiii, 
546 pp. $6.75. 


Among the variety “social pathologies” 
that engaged the interest and concern early 
reformist sociologists, the social problems ori- 
gins crime and delinquency areas spe- 
cialization persist, and the extent and nature 
the increase these phenomena still provide 
the major justification for scientific research. 
The recent upsurge government and founda- 
tion support for research delinquency has 
reinforced the scientist cum practitioner role 
the delinquency specialists. The public recog- 
nition the specialist’s expertise, however, often 
proves embarrassment, for con- 
sultant forced acknowledge his lack 
confidence the existing body “facts,” the 
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rigor the current theories, and the value 
his advice. 

The ambiguous position the specialist with- 
out coherent theory “reliable” data 
characteristically reflected the organization 
and content delinquency textbooks. Writing 
for audience composed largely interested 
laymen (which includes, hopefully, college 
sophomores), actionists, and practitioners, the 
authors delinquency texts routinely introduce 
their readers the confusion surrounding defi- 
nitions delinquency. Thus, Robison’s state- 
ment one cannot deal intelligently with the 
phenomenon delinquency unless one can de- 
fine the problem and its extent” (p. fol- 
lowed discussion the lay attitude, the 
legal view, and the mental hygiene approach, 
each which she finds unsatisfactory scien- 
tific definitions. Robison proposes the following 
definition: any behavior which given 
community given time considers conflict 
with its best interests, whether not the of- 
fender has been brought court.” (p. 11) 

Having defined the problem, the author 
faced with the task documenting its extent 
the second chapter entitled “Is Delinquency 
Increasing?” Throughout the presentation and 
discussion the available statistics, the reader 
cautioned about the inconclusiveness any 
answer the question posed the title the 
chapter. Not only are the various statistics 
“unreliable” accurate records the “actual” 
incidence delinquency scientifically de- 
fined, the categories employed such statistics 
are diffuse, ambiguous, and often inconsistent. 

The problems definition and reliable data 
are, course, painfully evident any in- 
structor confronted with the task teaching 
course juvenile delinquency. common solu- 
tion the one which has been institutionalized 
the standard outline which organizes delin- 
quency texts, presenting the materials 
two major parts: etiology and treatment. the 
first section, historical and contemporary theo- 
ries causation are presented and examined, 
followed large body descriptive material 
the agencies control, detention, and treat- 
ment. assessment preventive and treat- 
ment programs, often followed statement 
prospects for theory and research, generally 
provide closure for course and text. 

Two observations may made about this 
organization materials which followed 
the Robison text under review. First, although 
the problem defining delinquency presented 
the major obstacle the formulation 
theory causation, the review the theories, 
past and present, does not focus the theo- 
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retical and methodological consequences the 
various definitions delinquency incorporated 
it. Robison’s discussion the theories 
comprehensive and judicious may found 
any delinquency text, but the pedagogica! 
value the review would have been enhanced 
examination the theories within com- 
mon analytical framework, how the defini- 
tion delinquency employed determines the 
concepts invoked explain and the formula- 
tion research designs. review cast such 
framework would document the “problem 
definition” and clearly delineate the issues 
which hamper the development theory. 

Second, delinquency texts rarely integrate 
conceptually the materials presented the 
etiology and treatment sections. The implica- 
tions the theories reviewed for prevention 
treatment, and how the various agencies 
control, detention, and treatment incorporate 
the assumptions propositions those theo- 
ries are not systematically analyzed. For ex- 
ample, Robison opens her section the control 
agencies with the following statement: “While 
the search for satisfactory definitions well 
explanations delinquency continues, the com- 
munity faced with social problem makes what 
provisions can protect itself and deal with 
the troublesome child and his family.” (p. 207) 
She then proceeds describe the procedures 
and practices the police, probation officers, 
juvenile court judges, psychiatrists, detention 
homes, etc. What theories causation such 
agencies implicitly explicitly utilize, and 
they affect the organization their programs 
prevention, control, and treatment? Given 
Robison’s definition delinquency, would 
seem that this question should provide the 
central framework for her discussion con- 
trol agencies. For example, what theory 
cause implicit the following: “Some white 
policemen have frankly admitted their prejudice 
against Negroes” (p. 211) “Since the court’s 
purpose not punish but its 
intent understand and meet the child’s 
needs” (p. 233)? And what the relevance 
such data for specifying the forms behavior 
considered “conflict with the best interests 
the community”? 

Although review Robison’s text has been 
the occasion for the comments presented above, 
they are equally applicable other delinquency 
texts the field. The comments are perhaps 
unrealistic, not unreasonable, expecting 
authors texts address systematically the 
problems which have not been addressed within 
the discipline sociology itself. One the 
functions textbooks, however, assess the 
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state given area inquiry given time, 
and for this reason, for other, they de- 
serve much closer examination than they are 
usually given. They are strategic means 
which theories and research become part the 
corpus the science. The content what 
incorporated and how incorporated into 
textbooks are not matters dealt with 
lightly. 
Northwestern University 


and Joan McCorp with Jon 
Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 
1960. xi, 193 pp. $4.75. 

Many psychologic, physiologic, and sociologic 
characteristics alcoholics have 
posed significant causes alcoholism. 
critical question about such theories concerns 
the existence the proposed trait experi- 
ence the alcoholic prior the alcoholism. 
Granted such priority, second question asks 
whether the trait experience was found sig- 
nificantly more often among alcohol-users who 
later became alcoholics than among those who 
did not. third common question deals with the 
validity data gained from the recall 
admittedly disturbed patients years 
after the event. fourth question concerns the 
theoretical bias the data-collectors. 

One procedure proposed for overcoming 
these problems longitudinal study covering 
heterogeneous population children 
whom large proportion would become 
drinkers; these, number sufficient for rele- 
vant statistical purposes would have become 
alcoholics. All cases would followed until 
age was attained beyond which appearance 
alcoholism would most unlikely; the 
United States, perhaps age 45. 

The McCords, recognizing the difficulties, 
have located !ongitudinal research population 
the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study 
1936-1945. The data were gathered during the 
childhood period and are considered particu- 
larly objective since the study was conducted 
without consideration alcoholism theory. 
Reviewing certain records determine which 
problem boys and controls 1935 could 
called alcoholics 1957, the authors com- 
pared certain characteristics and behaviors 
the parents the “alcoholics” with those 
the parents the 

From these comparisons, the McCords pre- 
sent theory that alcoholism the American 
personality type. Stated 
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terms, this consists the man (1) with strong 
but repressed needs for maternal dependence, 
(2) with inadequately developed self-picture 
masculine independence (because in- 
adequate father model), (3) with family 
background excessively con- 
flicting parents who may also have manifested 
sexual deviation. This man, hide his de- 
pendency needs and his lack confidence 
fulfilling the masculine role, likely present 
thin fagade marked independence and mas- 
culinity. This the potential alcoholic person- 
ality. When meets the practice “hard drink- 
ing,” the potentiality realized. This both 
because the depressant action alcohol 
temporarily and painlessly releases the repres- 
sion dependency and also because hard 
drinking stereotyped our society both 
independent and masculine. 

While the book provocative and would 
prove valuable exercise for graduate students 
methodology courses, its conclusions not 
seem warranted, nor the methodologic note 
and occasional warnings form effective safe- 
guards. 

Although approving definition alcohol- 
ism based upon behavioral traits, the authors 
fact designated “alcoholics” those from 
the Cambridge-Somerville cases whose names 
appeared certain institutional lists the 
area, i.e. membership A., referral 
hospital social agency for alcoholism, two 
more court convictions for drunkenness. 
This mot application behavioral defi- 
nition. Even more important, the controls were 
identified “non-alcoholics” the basis 
not finding their names any these lists; 
means for determining non-alcoholism this 
clearly unacceptable. Furthermore, seems 
probable that from per cent the 
cases designated alcoholic were labeled be- 
cause two more drunkenness arrests; 
means for determining alcoholism, this 
would generally held unacceptable. 

The authors recognize but show little con- 
cern about the following: (1) generally 
believed that per cent more Ameri- 
can alcoholics achieve that status following age 
35; (2) the McCords’ study none were 
old 35. Over per cent these young men 
(half whom had been “maladjusted 
were selected the alcoholics for this study. 
Sixty per cent (excluding the per cent called 
alcoholic, also those with criminal record, and 
also those with just one arrest for drinking 
misbehavior) were used the controls. One 
would expect that least another per cent 
and perhaps per cent these “non-alcoholic 
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controls” might become alcoholics. Yet they 
are used the analysis non-alcoholics. There 
may have been both current and future al- 
coholics the authors’ non-alcoholic group; 
there may have been non-alcoholics their 
alcoholic group. Above all, the claim that this 
longitudinal study vitiated that the 
period studied was clearly insufficient; 
omitted the decade most significant for the 
emergence alcoholism. 

the basis their study, the authors 
present etiologic conclusion the Ameri- 
can male alcoholic personality. Was the popu- 
lation studied representative American male 
alcoholics? The authors state that “Over 
4,000,000 Americans are alcoholics.” Ordinarily 
per cent, about 3,500,000, are estimated 
males. How small could proper sample be? 
35,000 would form per cent sample. 
would form 0.001 per cent. The authors 
used cases. Furthermore, would not seem 
that these are sample anything. And 
the controls? Since evidence presented 
indicating whether any (or some, all) the 
158 called “non-alcoholics” used alcohol, 
say nothing having met the practice hard 
the authors’ hypothesis, how these 158 could 
termed controls all. 

the parents the “alcoholics” differed 
from those the was 
picture the alcoholism-producing milieu 
drawn. There implication that these were 
one-son families. There was study the 
brothers determine whether they were “alco- 
holics.” any the brothers the “non- 
alcoholics” were later became alcoholics, then 
the mothers were automatically the 
column for the correlations (unless they could 
shown have experienced marked person- 
ality and behavioral changes between sons). 
Conversely, one can hardly 
whether the brothers the “alcoholics” should 
not have manifested remarkably high preva- 
lence alcoholism. 

Despite these and other criticisms, Origins 
Alcoholism provocative. has brought new 
and suggestive questions from the field per- 
sonality development the study alco- 
holism. indicates original sort verifica- 
tion procedure which could applied defini- 
tions, sampling, and data collection were suf- 
ficient. regrettable the book carries such 
strong implications that the long-awaited 
longitudinal and empirical report alcoholism 
etiology. That study yet appear. 

SELDEN 


Yale University 
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Mental Subnormality: Psycho- 
logical, and Cultural Factors. 
GLADWIN. New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1959. 442 pp. $6.75. 


The Adjustment Severely Retarded Adults 
the Community: Study Former Pupils 
Low Classes Held the Board 
Education the City New York. 
the New York INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
GERHART 
Director Project Research. Al- 
bany, Y.: The Board, 1957. xix, 176 pp. 
price indicated. 

Mental Subnormality described 
title page survey research sponsored 
the National Association for Retarded Children. 
survey that more than 630 publica- 
tions are referred to, but also much more. 
its bibliography, and also incisive, imagina- 
tive, and knowledgeable discussion the 
theoretical, practical, and methodological prob- 
lems involved the concept “mental sub- 
normality.” 

The book consists two separate mono- 
graphs. Masland, Part “The Prevention 
Mental Subnormality,” deals with biological 
factors. Sarason and Gladwin, Part II, con- 
sider “Psychological and Cultural Problems 
Mental Subnormality.” The two parts were 
originally published separate reports the 
ground that within certain broad limits 
possible distinguish those individuals, whose 
disability attributable primarily demon- 
strable defect brain structure chemistry, 
from those whose malfunctioning the result 
deficiencies due unfavorable sociocultural 
influences. The World Health Organization has 
urged this distinction, classifying the organically 
damaged “mentally defective” and the edu- 
cationally damaged “mentally retarded.” 
Sarason and Gladwin employ the WHO termi- 
nology; Masland does not, and thus helps 
perpetuate the equating the educationally 
deficient with the organically defective. One 
impressed with the enormous complexity this 
matter. The “hereditary taint” that learned 
undergraduate course genetics now 
seems ridiculously simple. Masland brings to- 
gether research pathological studies, pre- 
natal and postnatal causes, problems the 
perinatal period, and studies the regenera- 
tion the central nervous system. There are 
several places, however, where seems 
far afield. reports, for example, series 
which deal with the relationships between 
personality, pregnancy, endocrine function, and 
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the outcome pregnancy. The last three can 
rather precisely measured, but the ab- 
sence definition “personality,” the en- 
tire series papers becomes scientifically 
meaningless. could discern causal con- 
nection between the “superficial psychotherapy” 
that Scott refers to, and genetic defect. 

Masland’s last chapter deals part with the 
subject matter Sarason and Gladwin’s re- 
port; namely, intelligence. Masland writes, “The 
distribution intelligence the population 
forms continuous ‘Gaussian curve.’ This curve 
slightly skewed, with higher incidence 
the low side.” (P. 139) thus com- 
mits error common psychometrics and 
lay opinion: the conclusion that intelligence, 
measured performance some test, 
the same thing the intelligence that de- 
fined the hereditary capacity learn. The 
two are quite different, even though they are 
related. 

Sarason and Gladwin not commit the 
same error. Indeed, their monograph whole 
refutation the claim that one’s 
valid and reliable measure one’s capacity 
learn. The difference mean IQ’s between 
children parents the most esteemed oc- 
cupations and children parents the least 
esteemed occupations can accounted for 
wholly terms the content their selective 
socio-cultural life experiences. Differences 
the content sociocultural experience can 
some extent quantified and measured. Since 
neither Masland nor anyone else has even begun 
measure the “biochemical, genetic, and neuro- 
differences—if, indeed, there are any— 
between members the various occupational 
categories, the position represented Sarason 
and Gladwin the more scientifically sound. 
does not increase its assumptions beyond 
what called for the character its data 
and the complexity the problem. social 
psychologist would argue for assumption 
more reasonable than Masland’s: the capacity 
learn distributed the human race 
the form J-curve; the discernible neuro- 
logical differences are the lower end and are 
gross; behavioral differences, measured 
performance intelligence tests, are func- 
tional. This, least, the hypothesis con- 
cerning human intelligence that find im- 
plicit the work series students: 
Mead, Dewey, and Lindesmith and Strauss. 

The monograph Sarason and Gladwin is, 
seems me, brilliant confirmation the 
social psychological position. Their Chapters 
XIV and XV, “Cultural Factors Affecting Test 
Performance” and “Intelligence and Culture,” 
are masterly exposition the sociocultural 


determinants both normal and subnormal in- 
tellectual performance. recommend them 
required collateral reading for students enrolled 
courses anthropology, biology, genetics, 
psychology, and sociology. 

The Adjustment Severely Retarded Adults 
the Community survey the adjustment 
made sample 520 former pupils New 
York City public school classes for severely 
mentally retarded children. The research was 
directed Gerhart Saenger. 

There present little systematic knowl- 
edge the adjustment the severely re- 
tarded the community. This study remedies 
that deficiency some degree. The sample in- 
cluded majority all the severely retarded 
individuals New York City who were be- 
tween years and years age the time 
the study. Information was obtained 
number significant matters: how severely 
retarded adults adjusted inside and outside their 
homes; how they spent their time; and how 
they managed relationships with other mem- 
bers their family, friends, and neighbors. 
Also concern the study was the extent 
which these persons contributed their family, 
helped home, and were able obtain and 
keep paid employment. Attention was also 
given the problems that the adult, retarded 
persons presented their family and their 
neighborhood. The proportion the sample 
that was able stay the home community 
was ascertained; the characteristics those 
home and those institutions were compared. 
The relationship the type and kind ad- 
justment the characteristics the retarded 
and their family was also ascertained. Particular 
attention was paid parental conceptions of, 
and ways dealing with severely retarded 
daughter son. Quite properly, Saenger did 
not employ statistical techniques that were too 
refined for his data. 

This study indicates the radical change 
the public, well the professional, concep- 
tion the mentally backward since the pub- 
1914 and Terman’s Stanford-Binet test 
1916. The creation the category the 
“trainable retarded” who can admitted 
special classes public schools itself 
example this changed conception. 

Since the sample this study was drawn 
from persons who had been pupils school 
between 1929 and 1955, Saenger was, course, 
unfortunately not able employ the WHO 
“mentally retarded.” This does not, however, 
detract from the value his study. 

FRANK 

Wayne State University 
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People Families: Sociology, Psychoanalysis 
and the American Family. 
son. New York: Thomas Crowell Co., 
1960. xv, 544 pp. $5.75. 


The table contents this book follows 
the now familiar outline family textbooks. 
Chapters biological and psychological ori- 
entations and comparative family patterns 
introduce the core the book which deals 
with the stages the family cycle from mat- 
ing old age. Distinctive, however, the 
emphasis upon certain topics. 
Birth Control, Planned Parenthood” chap- 
ter some pages. Adoption 
and Artificial Insemination” another chapter. 
About pages are given over deviant be- 
havior: the unmarried parents, homosexuality, 
prostitution, and incest. 

But the main distinction People Families 
lies not the inclusion those topics but 
its approach. the words the Preface, the 
book “seeks interrelate essentials the 
vast body research the the 
family the United States with psychoana- 
lytic principles interpretation marriage 
and family life.” About his educational objec- 
tive, the author has this say: “it longer 
necessary separate the scientific study 
the family from the marriage-manual type 
sociology these areas, one learns ‘how to’ 
learning ‘the whys and wherefores’.” The knowl- 
edge required attain mental health avail- 
able, but “socially ingrained resistances” stand 
the way its full utilization. The moral 
stance the book may characterized 
effort weaken these resistances. 

The book sets about its ambitious task 
interdisciplinary synthesis 
and comprehensively than any other family 
textbook known this reviewer. The psycho- 
analytical approach not relegated single 
chapter occasional references; in- 
troduced into the treatment all stages 
the family cycle. sure, the present 
state our knowledge the author could not 
expected achieve single-handedly real 
integration the two perspectives. What 
passes for integration most the time 
parallel citing what psychoanalysts and so- 
ciologists have had say given topic. 

But even this respect, the author occasion- 
ally (for example, chapters adolescence) 
goes beyond such listing and opens prob- 
lems real interplay between sociological 
variables and psychoanalytic theory 
sonality. 

Considering the scope the undertaking, 
one limitation the book the air cer- 
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tainty which pervades it. really not know 
that much. Except for the elaborate critique 
the marriage prediction studies, selections 
from writings and studies are cited such 
manner that the student not helped dis- 
tinguish between plausible idea and tested 
one. 

Another question raised the profuse 
use psychoanalytic vocabulary which will 
understood only the initiated. But the 
student, believe, requires fuller elaboration 
and more illustrations than the text provides. 
This especially since the author aims 
make psychoanalytic concepts more than the 
“intellectual that feels they 
often are. For example, the term “genitality” 
used times, would seem, merely the 
zone sexual satisfaction and others 
“mature” love which includes responsible pro- 
creation and child-rearing. any event, for 
the first 265 pages genitality appears 
“good” word and “fixation” “bad” one. What 
then the student make the passage 
page 265: “Severe rejection any one the 
early stages may impair the ability manipu- 
late the reality-world may make necessary 
for the later learning process associated 
with fixated orality, anality, genitality.”? 
The author does not specify the meaning 
this, presumably infantile, genitality. 

When this inadequate explication Freudian 
concepts coupled with the strong emphasis 
“Oedipal complications” and dangers from the 
unconscious all along the way, the result may 
arouse unproductive anxieties frequently 
increase awareness. 

Apart from the formidable burden the 
double jargon, that sociology and psycho- 
analysis, the book suffers from far too many 
such phrases and words “personalized (?) 
transference,” “identificatory thinking,” “mo- 
nogamizing,” “dynamized,” “riskability,” “femi- 
ninely culturated,” 
zation,” and on. 

admirable feature the book, the 
other hand, its ample recognition class 
variations our family patterns. 

Barnard College 


Love Action: The Sociology Sex. 
FERNANDO New 
York: Dutton Co., 1960. 432 pp. 
$5.95. 


This volume another encyclopedic compila- 
tion sexual customs “as practiced all 
societies all ages.” twelve chapters which 
begin with “Preparation for Sexual Life” and 
end with “Extra-Marital Sexual Intercourse,” 
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the “infinite variety” ways which man has 
worked out his “sexual needs” exemplified 
chatty and non-systematic fashion. While 
many passages have the breathless objectivity 
19th Century missionary chronicle 
(“Amongst the Banyankole East Africa the 
others occasionally reach lyrical heights. In- 
deed, the detailed description courtship 
among scorpions and the accompanying analo- 
gies contemporary adolescent courtship 
could improved only Disney score. 

the whole, however, the author’s style 
straightforward and down earth. The 
following examples illustrate both the range 
interest and pithiness style. 

Van Velde’s Ten Positions: “They 
all appear not only possible but essentially 
practical.” 

The Ancient Greeks: “There tremendous 
amount evidence that the Greeks were deeply 
aware the erotic women.” 

Dating: “In our opinion difficult dis- 
associate altogether the sexual aspect from 
dating.” 

Men and Women: “Most men are indeed 
frightened overt sexual move the part 
female, and not far from their minds 
the thought that they are dealing with 
nymphomaniac.” 

Applied Sexology: “For the quick, casual, 
sexual encounter, the primary regard for 
coital position which allows for swift dis- 
engagement.” 

Everything from cave drawings codpieces 
covered 422 pages, and the index con- 
tains items illegitimacy, jealousy, 
birth control, certainly contains ample refer- 
ences coitus, wife lending, and cunnilingus. 
What the function such volume? 
apparently addressed less sociologists than 
public still shackled Victorianism. The 
author continually reminds his readers that 
“sex must viewed objectively rather than 
terms subjective good bad,” and 
believes that his work “may enable view 
our own institutions with mind less full 
righteousness.” Such piousness may sound 
little hollow the light his evaluation 
infibulation “essentially cruel and re- 
volting process,” and one period history 
brutal and disgusting practices both men 
and women.” 

Aside from occasional exotic tidbit, there 
certainly nothing new here for the social scien- 
tist; and when love, the subject the book, 
blithely defined “an exclusive sensual at- 
tachment conjunction with emotions 


spiritual kind,” some notion the conceptual 
sophistication can grasped. true that 
the conceptual fuzziness some extent 
compensated for the startling clarity 
the illustrations. Nevertheless, this book 
which every sociologist can afford miss. 
Stycos 
Cornell University 


Premarital Sexual Standards America: 
Sociological Investigation the Relative 
Social and Cultural Integration Ameri- 
can Sexual Standards. Ira Glen- 
coe, Free Press, 1960. 286 pp. $4.95. 


There are some good things the Reiss book. 
There are also some things which are not 
good. reasonable balance struck between 
the two until the last chapter, which point 
Reiss apparently lost control the typewriter. 
More anon. 

the good side, the author has picked 
prime target investigate: premarital sex 
standards America. Studies sex behavior 
have a-plenty, but Reiss the first sociolo- 
gist focus sex standards. has obviously 
given much thought his subject, and 
congratulated forthright, though provoca- 
tive, approach what perhaps the most 
weasel-worded area 

classifies premarital sex 
standards under four headings: Abstinence, 
Double Standard, Permissiveness Without Af- 
fection, and Permissiveness With Affection. 
Each standard then analyzed terms 
value-consequences. Findings from the major 
sex studies are interpreted the light the 
four standards, and certain associative infer- 
ences are drawn. 

the not-so-good side, the book can hardly 
called objective. The 
emerges the villain the piece, with the 
double-standard male coming for real 
flogging. Reiss favor premarital sexual 
permissiveness, provided feelings affection 
exist, position which seems bias some 
his observations. For example, refuses 
take cognizance any biologically based dif- 
ferences sex desire between males and fe- 
males. These differences would help explain 
why the double standard has been wide- 
spread, and would cast different light 
much Reiss’s analysis. While one can 
say just how important these differences are 
compared cultural influences, seem- 
ingly incongruous brush off the former 
negligible. 

And then, course, there’s that last chap- 
ter. Reiss predicts that within years our 
society will have more less accepted pre- 


marital coital permissiveness (with affection). 
His remarks, however, too often take the 
coloration sexual crusade, e.g., “Our re- 
ligious organizations may fight 
moves, especially our more orthodox religions. 
The restrictive moves such religious bodies 
may, the long run, encourage the new stand- 
ards making the old standards more diffi- 
cult live to. The college group most 
likely will hold great deal prestige and 
power and they should not have difficult time 
defeating opposition such this.” 

Reiss even goes far report that 
women seem developing “erotic imagery.” 
states, for example, that, “Perhaps the 
popularity Elvis Presley and his type 
indication the wiilingness women watch 
men throw ‘bumps and growth 
erotic imagery.” (O, where will all end?) 

spite his biases, Reiss has written 
interesting book. His ideas are clear, his ty- 
pology sexual standards original, and 
knows his business, i.e., knows the family 
field and able draw admirable fund 
knowledge. Many family sociologists will not 
agree with his analysis 
indeed, this reviewer did not—but the fact re- 
mains that Reiss has contributed something 
genuinely new and thoughtful, and these 
grounds alone his book deserves serious con- 
sideration. 

University Pennsylvania 


The School Bus Law: Case Study Edu- 
cation, Religion, and Politics. THEODORE 
Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. xi, 334 pp. $5.00. 


May 29, 1957, 6:55 P.M., the lower 
house Connecticut’s General Assembly, 
dramatic session climaxed the tie-breaking 
vote its Speaker, passed and transmitted 
Governor Ribicoff bill previously successful 
the upper house. The Governor, less than 
two hours later, signed into law without com- 
ment. This “reluctant legislative decision 
1957,” the author refers it, ended, for 
time least, one the bitterest struggles 
Connecticut legislative history, conflict which, 
extending far beyond the chambers the state 
capitol, had aligned Catholic against Protestant, 
urban center against rural area, public-school 
adherents against creators parochial schools, 
guardians the “wall separation” between 
and state against those who seemed 
want leap over the constitutional barricades. 
The decision, furthermore, had threatened, 
not indeed accomplished, split right down 
the middle the Republican Party the 
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state, leaving one side staunch supporters 
the old strategies and, the other, those with 
new vision the political gains which might 
made concessions the Catholic voter. 

The much-amended bill, whose jockeying 
through the legislature portrayed fascinat- 
ing detail the author, permitted the towns 
the state henceforth what many 
them had been doing for years: furnish 
children attending non-profit, non-public schools 
within the town’s boundaries “any transporta- 
tion services provided for its children attend- 
ing public schools.” Further provisions were 
included preserve the sanctity Home Rule 
Connecticut. Those who wanted such serv- 
ices would have initiate action securing 
petition with the names five per cent 
the town’s electors for referendum 
the question. Only after majority those 
voting the referendum had given their as- 
sent could the local Board Education 
town executive agency required transport 
pupils private schools. 

Theodore Powell, public information con- 
sultant for the Connecticut State Board 
Education, has produced brilliant and absorb- 
ing account the political, religious, and edu- 
cational issues involved the 
tory the new bus law. With wealth 
factual detail, seasoned somewhat pitiless 
portraits the personalities clergymen, edu- 
cators, and politicians, leads the reader 
inexorably through the maze the great dis- 
pute. Taking personal stand, with only 
occasional light jabs which are distributed 
equitably among the warring factions, has 
reported the combat. altogether ad- 
mirable use the case history method. One 
can hope that will adopted other 
students contemporary social history. 

Mason 

Connecticut College 


Privately Developed Interracial Housing: 
Analysis Experience. and 
Special Research Report 
the Commission Race and Housing. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
California Press, 1960. 264 pp. $6.00. 


Studies integrated public housing projects 
sociologists and social psychologists have 
played peculiarly large role the history 
these disciplines since World War II. Indeed, 
findings from such studies (to the effect that 
close proximity between the two races 
these projects seemed weaken rather than 
strengthen anti-Negro feelings) are among the 
best established empirical research. And 
yet, the public housing project very special 
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environment and will never encompass more 
than tiny fraction the American popula- 
tion. the much larger area private housing 
there has been, until the publication this 
book, research all. And view the 
fact that housing, least the North, 
clearly becoming the chief remaining area 
harmful segregation, study experience 
private builders and groups creating inter- 
racial communities new housing is, because 
its subject matter alone, important. 

But there are other reasons why this study 
important: has chosen deal with the 
problem sketching broad canvas, rather 
than intensive (and therefore some 
extent obscure and misleading) concentration 
interracial housing. addition, the authors 
write from vast store knowledge all the 
problems involved interracial housing: one 
assured competent and insightful survey 
the field and revealing outline the major 
results the sparse experience establishing 
communities which anyone with the money 
and qualifications can live. 

Sparse the experience is: the authors, 
energetic investigation, discovered only 8000 
housing units out ten million built since the 
War under private auspices that were available 
without discrimination whites and Negroes. 
They report that the chief difficulties facing 
these projects have been first, finding land sites 
—in the face the opposition local com- 
munities that can make all but impossible 
for even the most determined interracial builder 
proceed (see the Deerfield, Illinois, story, 
which broke after this book was published) sec- 
ond, getting financing from cautious institutions, 
which assume that the houses will not sold, 
the profits will not secure enough, the turn- 
over will reduce values (and they were en- 
couraged such attitudes Federal housing 
agencies until 1948); and third, getting some 
reasonable distribution the two groups 
view all the factors that lead overbalanc- 
ing with one the other—the exclusion be- 
cause limited income most Negroes from 
high-cost housing and the enormous pressure 
from Negroes for low-cost new housing which 
leads the difficult problem whether the 
builders should set quotas for the races. 

The authors have discovered that the white 
families that have moved into these develop- 
ments are not (as generally believed) neces- 
sarily those active liberal causes, Jews, 
those without children; that good buy 
overcome the feeling against interracial living 
among many for whom such feelings are not 
important; and that the builders will not lose 


money such projects, though they will re- 
quire good deal intelligence and energy 
fill them, and lower rate profit likely. 
Ideology still overbalances market considera- 
tions providing interracial housing—though 
there are revealing situations which only 
the desire for higher profit led the de- 
velopment interracial project. 

The over-all conclusions the book are 
troubling. appears that the major insti- 
tutional restraints interracial housing (from 
government and private lending agencies) are 
now great significance; that one can 
set such project, one can fill sell the 
houses, and the relations between members 
two groups will good; but that the main 
problem overcoming segregation new 
housing local governmental opposition 
getting sites for such housing, and this directly 
reflects the values local homeowners, the 
great American middle class. here that 
the Griers found the least progress, and 
here that legal and institutional adjustments 
are the least effective changing the segre- 
gated pattern. 

NATHAN GLAZER 

New York City 


The Overseas Americans. 
LAND, GERARD MANGONE and CLARKE 
Apams. The Carnegie Series American 
Education. New York; Toronto; London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. xv, 316 pp. 
$5.95. 


The performance the much discussed and 
often maligned American who works abroad 
badly needs close study. How well does 
compared nationals other countries? 
compared with foreign workers the U.S.? 
Does area training really help job perform- 
ance? What the rate breakdown among 
various groups personnel, and what deter- 
mines it? Should our government employ Ne- 
groes for foreign service, and where should 
they stationed? There very large num- 
ber urgent and tough questions this 
field, and many could researched effectively 
and most usefully. This volume purports 
provide answers, but does not. 

The authors discuss problems involved 
training and recruiting Americans for foreign 
service and the determinants effective work 
governmental, church, and business positions 
abroad. The volume liberally laced with 
anecdotes the sort familiar this field, 
illustrating grace and ineptitude intercultural 
relations. instance earnest and readably 
written exhortation for greater care the 
part U.S. organizations stationing person- 
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nel abroad, the volume deserves high marks. 
There also interesting and detailed ex- 
amination academic and government pro- 
grams area and language studies. 

the same time, this book based 
elaborately prepared interviewing program car- 
ried out six countries and providing bio- 
graphical data, personality test results, and job 
performance material. The opportunity pro- 
vide hard facts emotionally loaded field 
has not been grasped. The bits research find- 
ings are tantalizing revealing what might have 
been done. For example, the authors state that 
critical factor predicting job performance 
abroad “environmental mobility,” meaning 
the “vertical circulation American 
through different strata society and his 
early exposure several kinds cultural ex- 
perience” (p. 176). The many questions this 
proposition raises (e.g., regarding the optimal 
level this characteristic) are not answered, 
nor the basis for the conclusion presented. 
Similarly, the conclusion that “buoyant type” 
personality desirable falls rather short 
providing the sophisticated personnel man with 
selection criteria. 

International research was not required 
demonstrate that some Americans not per- 
form well overseas, that success depends 
sensitivity cultural differences well 
general competence, that careful selection 
and training can improve this sensitivity and 
competence. The authors recommend that the 
federal government should, through “National 
Foundation for Overseas Operations,” coordi- 
nate, develop, and help finance higher level 
research, training, and recruitment for for- 
eign service all kinds. Their own volume 
suggests that there not yet available the 
basis theory, knowledge, practice 
justify centrally planned and executed pro- 
gram that kind. 


New York City 


ABEGGLEN 


The Chinese Semarang: Changing Mi- 
nority Community Indonesia. DoNALD 
Published under the aus- 
pices the Modern Indonesia Project, 
Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University. 
Ithaca, Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1960. xii, 374 pp. $5.75. 

Double Identity: The Chinese Modern Thai- 
Hong Kong University Press, 1960. xi, 222 
pp. Distributed Oxford University Press. 
$5.00. 

These two volumes pertain the Overseas 

Chinese, portion the 15,000,000 and more 


residing outside Mainland China and 
Taiwan. Both works resulted from the recog- 
nition that the “home governments,” 
Communist and Nationalist China, well 
the Indonesian and Thai governments are ex- 
erting every effort their command woo 
and retain the loyalties their citizens. 
the instance the “two Chinas,” woo 
and retain the loyalties the foreign-borns, 
the more recent migrants, well their 
descendants; this policy goes far con- 
sider length residence outside the Main- 
ordinate “ancestry.” contrast, the Indo- 
nesian and Thai governments are exerting pres- 
sures the Chinese, regardless length 
settlement, whether few years few cen- 
turies, take their citizenship. Failure 
brings reprisals. Ironically, the Indo- 
nesian government favors the Mainland Gov- 
ernment, while the Thailand one, the Taiwan 
regime! Thus, “double identity” means stand 
one the two Chinas well being 
registered and publicly known Indonesian 
Thai citizens! 

Both studies strive present the changes 
within the Chinese group from the time 
their initial settlement the present. They 
portray the Chinese’s attainments the eco- 
nomic and occupational realms, their partici- 
pation avoidance local politics, their re- 
tention language through Chinese-owned, 
managed, and financed schools because neither 
the local colonial governments supplied the 
necessary education. They also discuss the old 
and new familial and religious patterns. 

both countries, the Chinese are “suspect” 
because they have become too affluent monop- 
olistic certain businesses occupations. These 
tendencies are strengthened maintaining 
separate set social organizations, consisting 
merchants’ associations; secret societies; lan- 
guage schools; burial grounds; places wor- 
ship; and mutual-aid, protective associations. 
Even though the Chinese stem from different 
parts South China and may divided lin- 
guistically (by both dialect and territory), they 
often present united front against local pres- 
sures issues. 

Paradoxically, the preservation this 
type social organization, born out neces- 
sity when the immigrants settled these new, 
strange, and often hostile countries, that pro- 
vides today the raison d’étre for still being re- 
garded and treated Even those 
who consider themselves Indonesian and Thai 
citizens, through registration some form 
public compliance, are discriminated against 
law effort curb their economic power. 
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These measures are often cloaked under the 
guise curbing political affiliations infil- 
tration that may undermine the local govern- 
ments. Ironically, many the new leaders 
these “new” nations have some Chinese 
ancestry and may have some Chinese rela- 
tives. Thailand, particularly, the Chinese 
have intermarried freely with the local women 
(true Indonesia when Chinese migrated with- 
out their families until the turn this cen- 
tury), that there frequently real 
ethnic distinction. Many are aware the fact 
that the Chinese Empire once encompassed 
today’s Thailand. 

What hinders total integration the coming 
power those who had been held down for 
long. The power and economic vacuum left 
the Dutch must not turned over the 
Chinese; the gap Thailand between the roy- 
alty and the lower classes must filled 
Thai citizens. Now, the Chinese are the 
middle rung because they have uplifted them- 
selves thrift, business acumen, industry, 
opportunism, and, admittedly, corruption 
local officials and graft. Since these “new” 
nations now wish shape their own destinies 
well reserve the greater share the 
society’s goods and services for their own 
citizens, the Chinese who not take steps 
become integrated are harassed. 

Despite this deferential and harsh treat- 
ment, few the Chinese would return either 
the Chinas with which they identify. time, 
the descendants today’s minority will sub- 
merged. This being accomplished requiring 
the local language taught schools, and 
all children studying public and private 
schools must meet the ongoing curriculum re- 
quirements. Education will become the great 
leveler well chief integrator ethnic 
differences. 

Both these studies resulted from the ef- 
forts the authors’ being engaged field 
studies. They wanted learn more about this 
group—the Chinese overseas—as they adapt 
cultures which are not predominantly West- 
ern, although the influence the West should 
not underestimated. Both studies concen- 
trated upon familiar topics: language schools, 
family and kinship systems, economic organiza- 
tion and occupational distribution, the cleavages 
between the foreign- and native-born Chinese, 
religious beliefs, residential patterns, and on. 

Professor Wilmott, fortunately, lived for 
some years pre-Communist China and had 
better knowledge the culture and spoke 
the dialect degree before spent time 
Indonesia two occasions. rather 
unfortunate that the Chinese ideographs for 
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organizational formations did not appear and 
that there bibliography. Wilmott did offer 
more comparisons with what saw and learned 
China with what found Semarang and 
other parts Indonesia (which did not 
study intensively). his Appendix cau- 
tions the reader against accepting conclusively 
the results his questionnaire, circulated pri- 
marily among high school students. appar- 
ent, though, that hopes his findings will 
have wider application. This substantiated 
establishing frame-of-reference en- 
compass his findings, subsuming them under 
five derivative hypotheses (pp. 347-354). These 
followed the comparsion various approaches 
the study socio-cultural change. 

Professor Coughlin’s study was more observa- 
tional, participant observer whenever pos- 
sible. lacked some the statistical contri- 
butions the former study, which Professor 
Willmott gathered the field. This serious 
omission when attempting cover such 
large topic and when sampling procedures are 
distorted rendered ineffective the lack 
official statistics. Professor Coughlin’s study 
actually included larger group, and the re- 
sults are contained fewer pages. However, 
the size the print has great bearing 
the seeming discrepancy length. 

really know the Thailanders Semarang 
Chinese, lifetime living among them and 
sharing their inner feelings and reactions 
the best approach. always moot ques- 
tion “outsiders” truly know culture. Then, 
may too subjective and defensive, thus 
rending the treatment invalid. The treatment 
the two Volumes authentic and readable, 
but not “fascinating.” Addition the 
latter quality scholarly studies would re- 
quire researchers spend years the field 
and that the group under study smaller. 

would unfair the reviewer dis- 
parage the works two scholars who have 
added admirably the growing body litera- 
ture about the Overseas Chinese. These two 
volumes pertain two the most contro- 
versial segments Southeast Asia. better 
and more penetrating insight into their pro- 
lems paramount the maintenance re- 
jection the “two China policies” the 
Indonesian and Thai governments. This insight 
needed even more this country, because 
our policy based retaining Formosa 
the “last beachhead democracy Asia”— 
symbolizing “Free China” the “freedom 
living Overseas Chinese residing outside the 
homeland(s).” Undoubtedly, outside pressures 
contribute the “double identity” experienced 
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the Chinese these two countries, irre- 
spective length settlement and/or prefer- 
ence (or none) for one the “two Chinas.” 
This likewise true here, where Chinese who 
prefer the American way life (Indonesian 
Thai there) are “suspect,” too, and made 
feel marginal. 

more realistic conclusion that persons 
Chinese ancestry are experiencing “triple 
identity,” irrespective where they may re- 
side because three governments are constantly 
“claiming” them. the long run, the govern- 
ment that has harbored them the longest will 
win. the interim, the struggle fraught with 
harsh undertones. 

Hum 

Roosevelt University 


Indian People Natal. Kuper. 
Pietermaritzburg, South Africa: Natal the 
University Press, 1960. xx, 305 pp. price 
indicated. 


This volume offers the results four- 
year field study among the Indians the 
Durban area within the province Natal, 
South Africa. Originally, the impetus for the 
research seems have come from health find- 
ings showing lower infant mortality among In- 
dians than among African Colored popu- 
lations similar strata. Although the author 
accounts for this primarily stressing the 
solicitude and surveillance the joint family 
during pregnancy and the post-natal period, 
she mentions other variables throughout the 
book without drawing their convergent effects 
together. 

Nevertheless, the study whole 
accurate and well-balanced picture the In- 
dian minority South Africa. outline, the 
author divides her work into three major sec- 
tions: sociological portion devoted selec- 
tive migration, demography, caste, elites and 
associations; and two more specifically anthro- 
pological subdivisions, one portraying kinship 
structure, ritual and behavior; the other pre- 
senting religious beliefs and practices. While 
the reader may experience abrupt change 
turns from the macroscopic features the 
Indian community section one the micro- 
scopic items the second and third divisions, 
the author’s skillful and intimate use de- 
tail sustains his interest the end. 

Sociologists and political scientists alike will 
welcome the analysis power relations be- 
tween Indians and other groups South 
Africa. This especially deft the discussion 
associations, for Hilda Kuper says, 
are the main units making for internal cohesion 
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minority group excluded from the central 
power the state.” the other hand, students 
religion may feel that she has given dispro- 
portionate attention trance and cult phe- 
nomena. all events, there little doubt that 
the author has performed brilliant feat 
compression ordering her materials. Theory 
unobtrusively but successfully interwoven 
with carefully selected data throughout. Those 
desiring fuller understanding the Indians 
and their way life South Africa, well 
students comparative minorities, will re- 
ceive ample satisfaction from reading this book. 
SCHERMERHORN 
Western Reserve University 


U.S.S.R.: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. 
and New Haven, Conn.: 
Human Relations Area Files Press, 1960. 
590 pp. $8.50. 


This portrayal the U.S.S.R. modern 
society one the HRAF’s “Survey World 
Cultures” series and synthesis published 
and unpublished materials plus special back- 
ground studies conducted interdisciplinary 
teams under the direction the HRAF. 
most impressive work. addition presenting 
weaves together such general features the 
Soviet scene the pervasive control the 
Party; the dynamic, keyed-up nature the 
system; the pronounced differences among 
Soviet social classes; and the fascinating con- 
tradictions and interplay between tradition and 
the demands the leadership. 

Sociologists and anthropologists will pleased 
the attention given values and the skill 
with which they are used interpret Soviet 
behavior, Ivan Ivanovich’s well that 
the Party leaders. good amount informa- 
tion, much not easily available elsewhere, 
given about the life the Soviet national 
minorities. 

While comprehensive, the volume has avoided 
the dryness the encyclopedia the liberal 
inclusion proverbs, bits speeches and 
writing Lenin and his successors, and ex- 
cerpts from the Soviet press. 

Although first-rate work, the survey not 
without faults. One the absence citations, 
due “lack funds and dispersal the origi- 
nal teams scholars.” Such itself will sig- 
nificantly diminish the book’s influence. Perhaps 
because being absolved circumstances from 
this responsibility serious scholarship, the 
authors occasionally engage facile generaliza- 
tions. For two examples, asserted that op- 
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portunities for occupational advancement are 
“rapidly narrowing” (p. 21), and that “sexual 
promiscuity has developed the European 
part the U.S.S.R.” (p. 91). Both are uncer- 
tain fact and unlikely conjecture. 

More disturbing, because 
this portrait society suffers from the dif- 
ficulty that easier and somehow more in- 
teresting describe weak-points, tensions, areas 
divergence between reality and expectations 
than describe strong points, achieve- 
ments, areas smooth functioning. Take the 
discussion the medical system. quick in- 
spection shows that some six times much 
space accorded the various problems and 
defects Soviet medical practice given 
its virtues. While the Soviet medical system 
far from perfect, general agreement 
one the stronger sides the Soviet system. 
From this account the reader concludes little 
too easily that Soviet medicine does not amount 
much. Soviet secretiveness and the world 
political situation are partly blame for the 
presence such bias, but the problem also 
broader one. linked the absence ade- 
quate general models social systems other 
standards reference for the impartial as- 
sessment total societies. 

KENT GEIGER 

Tufts University 


The Drum and the Hoe: Life and Lore the 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif.: University 
California Press; London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. xv, 371 pp. $10.00. 


Courlander’s knowledge the intimate life 
the Haitians probably more extensive than 
that any other social scientist who has studied 
these people. has made twelve trips Haiti 
and has spent, all told, more than four years 
the country, most villages, close the 
simple, illiterate, Creole-speaking peasants. 

His especial interests remain, they were 
his earlier Haiti Singing, the Vodoun religion 
and the art forms peasant life. His chapters 
other phases Haitian society are cursory, 
except these are related his dominant con- 
cerns. The culture the elite, who dominate 
the political and economic life the country, 
hardly mentioned. 

The author’s account Vodoun (Voodoo) 
the most comprehensive and revealing that has 
appeared. This religion not merely set 
rituals performed country “temple” 
but integrated system concepts “con- 
cerning human behavior, the relation man- 
kind those who have lived before, and the 
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nature and supernatural forces the universe. 
relates the living the dead and those not 
yet born.” Courlander shows detail the Afri- 
can derivation many its loa (gods) and 
rituals, the borrowings from Catholicism, local 
peculiarities, and yet the unity 
throughtout the country the beliefs and prac- 
tices. Much this familiar readers 
Herskovits, Simpson, and Métraux, but Cour- 
lander’s understanding gives fresh insights. 

The sociologist religion must find Vodoun 
fascinating. The Haitian people, despite all their 
diverse tribal backgrounds and despite attempted 
suppressions their colonial masters, the 
Roman Church, and the elite, have developed 
religion that explains and enriches life, while 
giving its practitioners large measure mental 
security. Courlander epecially good his 
account the common phenomenon pos- 
session, although attempts psychological 
explanation it. 

The book also makes definite contribution 
the sociology art. Courlander gives with 
full musical notation 186 examples drum 
songs, and dance tunes. Ninety excel- 
lent photographs make vivid many phases 
Haitian life, art, and labor. especial interest 
are the pictures drawings flour made the 
earthen floor before Vodoun ceremonies begin. 
This ephemeral art, for dancing soon erases 
the intricate and often handsome designs. 

This not full ethnography Haitian 
peasant life, and one therefore cannot criticize 
its omissions. his chosen topics, only one 
phase slighted, the relationships between 
Vodoun and Catholicism. Here the material 
tantalizing its suggestiveness. The reader 
finds himself asking how much Vodoun has in- 
fluenced the Church, .whether the houngan 
(priest) and his associates are admitted Mass, 
why the Church has times fought Vodoun 
and yet has generally tolerated it, how much 
the Catholic priests know the beliefs and 
practices the folk religion, and on. 

The work fine example book-making 
and tribute Courlander’s perceptive respect 
for the culture analyzes. 

James LEYBURN 

Washington and Lee University 


Les Caractéristiques Sociales Population 
Montreal, Canada: Faculté des Sciences So- 
ciales, Economiques Politiques, Université 
Montréal, 1958. 267 pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

Here another study that adds the rapidly 
expanding literature urban centers outside 
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the United States. Quite few sociologists may 
wish consult this work, for contains con- 
siderable amount data Montreal and other 
Canadian cities. 

Abbé Lacoste, who teaches sociology the 
University Montreal, has divided his study 
into two main parts. the first, analyzes the 
socio-economic functions and general social char- 
acteristics (available the Canadian Censuses) 
the city Montreal, contrasts these patterns 
with those for other large urban centers Can- 
ada—Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, Ottawa, 
Quebec City, and Hamilton—and, using Colin 
Clark’s classificatory scheme, offers some com- 
ments the economic structure the Domin- 
ion. The result rather useful “profile” 
urban centers Canada. 

The second section consists the main 
fairly detailed examination the internal eco- 
logical structure Greater Montreal. The ma- 
terial presented should interest not only urban 
ecologists and sociologists but also those special- 
izing the study minority groups, for the 
author devotes attention various aspects 
the spatial arrangement, both historical and 
modern times, the French, English, and Jew- 
ish ethnic groups. next attempts determine 
the interrelationships, through the medium 
statistical analysis, what terms “cultural” 
elements—ethnic origins, family size, and reli- 
gion—as well such structural factors occu- 
pation, income, and education (p. 173). 

over-all impression that here work 
embodying good deal factual data, but one 
that far from being really imaginative crea- 
tive. Some sociologists may question facets 
the author’s methodology. But, more pertinently, 
his theoretical analysis leaves much de- 
sired. Apart from his application Colin Clark’s 
classification types economy, have little 
the way formal interpretative effort. The 
author’s distinction between “cultural” and 
“structural” factors elements is, mind, 
questionable, and symptomatic the au- 
thor’s reticence the matter theory. not 
that some his findings are lacking interest 
the contrary (see, for example, those 
summarized page 208). However, the reader 
must work out most his own interpretations 
the whys and wherefores the patterns, 
say nothing comparisons the material 
with that for cities other societies. Admittedly, 
many American urban sociologists proceed 
further than the author this work; yet, 
judgment, require more theoretical analysis 
cities and society. 

SJOBERG 

University Texas 
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Historical Statistics the United States: Colo- 
nial Times 1957. Prepared the U.S. Bu- 
REAU THE CENSUS, with the cooperation 
the RESEARCH COUNCIL. 
Statistical Abstract Supplement. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Department Commerce, 
1960. xi, 789 pp. $6.00. 


1949 the Bureau the Census issued the 
first volume Historical Statistics the United 
States covering the period from 1789 1945. 
Subsequently published revision which 
carried the statistical time series through 1952. 
that time plans were announced for com- 
pletely revised edition within few years, and 
this second volume the series has now ap- 
peared. Like its predecessors, designed 
supplement the Statistical Abstract the 
United States, issued annually. 

This latest work important reference 
volume covering broad subject areas includ- 
ing population and migration, labor, prices, na- 
tional income, consumer expenditures, agricul- 
ture, resources, transportation, business and 
trade, banking and finance, and government. 
all there are chapters with more than 8000 
time-series covered, resulting volume over 
twice big the earlier book. The general 
areas treated the 1949 work have all been 
retained. Some have been revised the light 
new scholarship and many have been extended 
coverage. addition, time-series for num- 
ber subjects not previously reported are in- 
cluded. Among these are crime and correction, 
religious affiliation, social security, consumer ex- 
penditure patterns, recreation, communications, 
and several other topics perhaps less imme- 
diate concern for sociological research. new 
chapter “Colonial Statistics” reprints several 
original records and includes other statistical 
series which have been constructed from archival 
material and not previously published. addi- 
tion there are several more widely known statis- 
tical tables covering the period. These range 
from population estimations the volume and 
value specific colonial exports and imports. 
There considerably expanded text accom- 
panying each chapter, noting the sources and 
reliability the data which are used and indi- 
cating where related statistics can found. 
There also comprehensive index. 

The first volume Historical Statistics was 
inary character,” and there intention 
minimizing its merits reporting that the later 
volume clearly superior coverage, the 
quality the data presented the time-series, 
and the textual discussion, which tends 
more critical evaluating the character the 
basic data and the problems associated with 
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their use. These favorable results have been 
achieved through the cooperation many indi- 
viduals. with the earlier volume, the Bureau 
the Census has assumed ultimate responsibil- 
ity for publication and has done coopera- 
tion with the Social Science Research Council. 
The latter’s Committee Historical Statistics 
has worked closely with the Census Bureau 
the planning and development the study. 
grant the Council from the Ford Foundation, 
plus the contributions time many experts 
the social sciences, made possible utilize 
the knowledge over 125 specialists who served 
principal and review consultants for each sub- 
ject, and some whom prepared bibliographic 
essays the several fields published elsewhere. 
addition, the second edition benefited from 
criticisms special review committee the 
Economic History Association, which carefully 
studied the earlier volume. 

The result these efforts impressive. 
use, scholars will undoubtedly have sound criti- 
cism make particular statistics presented 
omitted their fields special competence. 
But would gratuitous indeed for any re- 
viewer attempt such criticism. One two 
perhaps peripheral points may made, how- 
ever. First, most cases percentage distribu- 
tions are not given where absolute numbers are 
presented. This economical, and perhaps nec- 
essary save space, but there are still individ- 
ual scholars who not have ready access 
calculators students and who may not feel 
able carry through the often laborious task 
deriving percentages. Second, many research 
projects interest will lie state local data 
rather than national figures. Most the series 
here are national scope and cannot used 
for more limited areas. Obviously, limitations 
space and, many cases, surplus data would 
make such extensive coverage local areas 
herculean task. 

And this volume herculean task has al- 
ready been accomplished. Sociologists now have 
available one place variety historical sta- 
tistics which can stimulate the study changes 
various aspects social organization over 
considerable period time. For anyone with 
such interest this indispensable work. 

HEATH WHITNEY 

University Pennsylvania 


BERG. Englewood Cliffs, J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1960. ix, 322 pp. $5.95. 

Modern Probability Theory and Its Applications. 
EMANUEL New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1960. xv, 464 pp. $10.75. 


Both Parzen and Goldberg have written out- 


standing books, meeting thoroughly their spe- 
cific and distinct goals. Each these books will 
find its widest use courses taught depart- 
ments mathematics and—perferably—of sta- 
tistics. But they may also interest many 
readers this journal and this review ad- 
dressed them. 

writing probability book author must 
choose among three desiderata: breadth and in- 
clusiveness coverage, mathematical rigor (and 
completeness), and simplicity required mathe- 
matics. single book can satisfy all three 
aims; most books make comprises among them, 
but fulfill only one none. Goldberg decided 
concentrate completely the last two aims, 
writing brief book which has both mod- 
ern mathematical rigor and simplicity, book 
“for all who require mathematically sound, but 
elementary introduction the theory prob- 
ability,” and truly “accessible readers with 
only good background high school algebra 
and little ability the reading and manipula- 
tion mathematical symbols.” these unusual 
pletely successful, with crystal clear presenta- 
tion. His five chapters this brief book are 

ntitled: “Sets”; “Probability Finite 
“Sophisticated Counting”; “Random Variables” 
“Binomial Distribution and Some Applications.” 


The first chapter wonderfully clear treat- 


ment sets, and serves introduce the sec- 
ond probability simply and rigorously. These 
two chapters, least, should introduced into 
sociological and other introductory statistics 
courses. make the book both rigorous and 
simple, follows strong and unique, hence 
narrow, chain development, necessarily sac- 
rificing breadth coverage. The instructor 
would well advised introduce more “life- 
like” examples from the social sciences. should 
widely used teach mathematics and proba- 
bility nonmathematical undergraduates. But 
those who lacked that opportunity college can 
use the book now “catch up” with our future 
students. Its closest competitor probably Jn- 
troduction Finite Mathematics Kemeny 
al., which covers broader range topics, but 
Goldberg gains clarity and comprehension 
sticking his unique goal. 

Parzen’s book contains ample and excellent 
material for two semesters. The first six chapters 
—basic theory; independence and dependence; 
binomials; Markov chains; uniform, normal, 
Poisson and related probability laws—provide 
for semester course, requiring year cal- 
culus. Chapters and random variables and 
their expectations are somewhat more demand- 
ing; and Chapters and 10, dealing with the 
sums and sequences random variables and the 
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limit theorems, much more so. outstand- 
ing probability book this level, must inevi- 
tably face the unfair question: How does 
compare with Feller’s classic? Well, the “champ” 
remains paramount beauty style, clarity 
exposition, and richness illustration. But Par- 
zen’s book will used widely teach probabil- 
ity scientists because its distinct virtues. 
While Feller’s “Volume limited discrete 
sample spaces, Parzen goes beyond them 
infinite sample spaces and continuous variables 
specifying clearly the outline and results ad- 
vanced theorems, given without proofs. More 
importantly, probably easier comprehend 
thoroughly than Feller. Through great coherence 
and the proper sequence development the 
parts, the fundamental unity the subject 
emerges clearly. This and the stress basic 
concepts equip the student with ready tools for 
coping systematic manner with rich variety 
problems and exercises, both theoretical and nu- 
merical-practical (but only small portion 
these the social sciences). should serve par- 
ticularly well textbook imparting thorough, 
working knowledge probability serious sci- 
ence students not specializing mathematics. 
But should also serve well those who want 
book for reference and home study—although 
here Feller’s may preferred. 
University Michigan 


Trends Content Analysis. Edited ITHTEL 
nois Press, 1959. 244 pp. $7.50. 


This volume contains revised versions the 
papers presented the 1955 Work Conference 
Content Analysis sponsored the Commit- 
tee Linguistics and Psychology the Social 
Science Research Council. Pool has done ex- 
ceptional job editor. Although the chapters 
are diverse viewpoint and level abstraction, 
the authors interweave references the other 
papers. Pool has written introduction and 
summary chapter which attempt point out the 
agreements, disagreements, different concepts, 
and even the topics which have been ignored. 

One controversy discussed throughout the 
book, the use representational instrumental 
models for the analysis messages. The repre- 
sentational model, described Charles Os- 
good, emphasizes the manifest content the 
communication, using frequency the basic 
index. The context taken into account through 
contingency analysis, quantitative approach. 
Alexander George supports instrumental ap- 
proach which stresses the manipulation sym- 
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bolic output achieve specific goals. George 
attacks conventional content analysis for ignor- 
ing the changing strategy communicators 
the attempt obtain large samples and statis- 
results. His argument 
weakened his inability state the rules for 
qualitative analysis, but the critique the logic 
traditional approaches clear and cogent. 

Osgood’s chapter the best the volume. 
reports evaluative assertion analysis, con- 
tingency analysis, and Cloze Procedure. Empiri- 
cal research himself and others used 
illustrate theoretical issues and methodological 
problems. The participants the conference 
were able suggest many important research 
applications the methods describes. 
read this chapter, kept making notes impli- 
cations for own research. 

The remaining chapters are less vital for soci- 
ologists. Mahl tries measure anxiety through 
content analysis therapeutic interviews using 
speech disturbance categories. Saporta and 
Sebeok relate linguistics and content analysis, 
with contingency analysis providing link be- 
tween the two groups investigators. Arm- 
strong discusses the opportunities and pitfalls 
applying content analysis folklore, while Gar- 
raty does the same for history. These chapters 
are interesting, but they not have the broad 
implications the George and Osgood papers. 

obvious, liked this book. stimulat- 
ing reading for any researcher who might con- 
ceivably use content analysis. 

Stanford University 


Laboratory Manual for Introductory Soci- 
ology. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1960. vi, 248 pp. 
$2.95, paper. 

This laboratory manual product ex- 
tensive study the teaching introductory 
sociology entitled the Project for Comparative 
Analysis Recent Introductory Sociologies. 
number sociologists have responded ques- 
tionnaires and have read with interest series 
mimeographed statements, which from time 
time have summarized the findings this Proj- 
ect concerning the characteristics major in- 
troductory texts. Thus, the laboratory manual 
under consideration has had the benefit 
systematic analysis the teaching introduc- 
tory sociology. 

The table contents includes set more 
less familiar categories, summarized fol- 
lows: Sociology the Process Becoming Sci- 
entific; Descriptive Statistical Surveys; Predict- 
ing Symptoms and Controlling Causes; 
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Dimensions Personality; Values; Social 
Groups; Social Interaction; Social Control; 
Social Stratification; Communication; Social 
Change; Social Problems; Race Relations; 
Courtship and Marriage. Each these sections 
preceded Background Summary which 
includes series Questions For Study and 
Discussion. Each section also includes series 
“Projects” which are purported illustrate, 
test, demonstrate the general principles so- 
ciology under discussion the section. Although 
there “laboratory” involved, the basic 
theme that these are “laboratory experiments” 
which can performed the student and 
which will counteract any assumption his 
part that sociology less than scientific. 

The author states his Foreword that most 
textbooks, well many sociologists, hold that 
sociology has become science. make good 
this claim, states that the next “crucial step” 
establish laboratory sociology the intro- 
ductory level. The artificial exercises presented 
the Workbook are offered one technique 
for superseding “authoritarian sociology” and 
firmly establishing the discipline among the 
sciences. 

One may tempted ask introductory 
laboratory sociology actually quite crucial 
the author contends. The laboratory approach 
sociology undoubtedly useful strategy for 
the investigation certain kinds sociological 
problems. may even prove useful 
teaching technique for introducing freshmen 
the basic principles social life. However, the 
introduction manuals this type may not 
necessarily “crucial step” the road 
establishing the discipline full-fledged sci- 
ence. Presumably, more adequate avenues are 
available for increasing the scientific standing 
this field study. More adequate bases may 
improvement the validity its findings, in- 
creasing the sophistication its theories, and 
tightening the rigor its methods. The matter 
the pedagogical techniques used impart 
fundamentals freshmen may lesser 
importance. 

principle, however, many would 
delighted see series simple but sociologi- 
cally meaningful experiments which would make 
more efficient and dramatic the demonstration 
basic concepts and propositions involved 
introductory teaching. After all, the author 
states, genuinely sociological experiments are 
rare. 

Ironically, the rarity genuinely sociological 
experiments nowhere more adequately demon- 
strated than this laboratory manual, which 
posed one step the correction this un- 
fortunate state affairs. The first dozen 
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projects include such curious sociological exer- 
cises imagining pattern colored triangles; 
reading Time and other magazines; predicting 
finger span from stature; generating mathe- 
matical curve with paper cup full pennies; 
and counting the number cars which fail 
stop stop sign. great deal imagina- 
tion-stretching and pretending, these enterprises 
could conceivably used illustrate rough 
analogy ideas which are sometimes concern 
sociologists. However, claim that they involve 
the manipulation actual sociological data 
imply the student that these are the areas 
central concern the sociologist would 
gross misrepresentation. One “experiment” pur- 
ports demonstrate the “underlying principles 
cultural acceleration.” The student required 
cut large number art-gum erasers 
into smaller rubber cubes and play dice-like 
game while imagining that “represents 
primitive, preliterate savage, who manipulat- 
ing flint rocks, soft clay, branches trees, 
tough vines and his own hands, feet and eyes.” 
Some students might have difficulty making this 
imaginary transition. put the matter less 
charitably, many the “experiments” this 
manual would regarded intelligent stu- 
dent silly. 

all fairness, there are few exercises the 
series where the student required deal with 
actual sociological data. the section Per- 
sonality, the student asked construct and 
compare two population pyramids. Another exer- 
cise studies degrees agreement about values. 
Still another poses problem sociometry, 
using the class group. Heavily stressed 
throughout are the operations counting, 
graphing, tabulating, listing, and computing. 
For some sociologists, there may too much 
emphasis such mechanics and not enough 
thinking. Other projects are simply unrealistic 
for freshmen. Projects involve such 
suggestions advising the student “to locate 
some available and presumably effective moving 
picture” bearing race attitudes, have the 
class attend commercial theatre other 
site, and administer before and after test 
social distance concerning the group question. 
This clearly too complex set arrangements 
for the average college freshmen. fact, 
would tax severely the time and energies the 
ordinary instructor. 

over-all evaluation, not likely that this 
will find wide acceptance among instruc- 
tors who teach introductory sociology. Even 
those who are principle favorable the use 
classroom demonstrations and students proj- 
ects may discouraged from adopting it. The 
manual presents series highly contrived, 
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cut-and-dried exercises, whose content often de- 
parts drastically from sociological analysis, data, 
propositions. The student asked pretend, 
reason analogy, and imagine that the 
materials under manipulation 
data. Many the points which the demonstra- 
tions illustrate can made more effectively and 
simply few minutes well-organized lec- 
tures carefully directed classroom discussion. 
One the chief dangers involved the manual 
that instructor who choses follow 
literally, and who presents his class con- 
taining serious sociological analyses, may be- 
come, along with the discipline sociology, the 
object amusement the part intelligent 
students. 
DEFLEUR 
Indiana University 


RUBENSTEIN and CHADWICK HABERSTROH. 
Homewood, Richard Irwin, Inc., 1960. 
492 pp. $7.95. 


Managers for Small Industry: International 
STALEY. Published for International 
Industrial Development Center, Stanford Re- 
search Institute. Glencoe, Free Press, 
1960. xvi, 245 pp. $6.00. 


These two books are important for what 
they tell about the state sociology for 
the substantive contributions they make their 
own right. Our discipline has become saddled 
with the Weberian view formal organization 
(with its emphasis the bureaucratic form 
administration) that have lost the initiative 
what was once area pioneering soci- 
ologists. 

Rubenstein and Haberstroh (from engineering 
and management) have put together reader- 
textbook for seniors and graduate students 
business administration, industrial management, 
and industrial engineering. Their selections are 
grouped six sections and represent eclectic 
but discriminating choice. The student led, 
through skillful introductions, into research re- 
ports which constitute the core material. Some 
general readings are also included, where good 
research reports were not readily available, 
where theoretical idea needed explication. Stu- 
dents using the book under able instructors (and 
only these would probably select it) will develop 
considerable insight into organizational behavior. 
The book would better titled “Some Aspects 
Behavior Organizations” since does not 
present “theories organization,” but authors 
sometimes, suspect, have their good works 
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packaged their hucksters with eye “im- 
pulse sales” rather than the rules proper 
brand labeling. 

Stepanek has been long-time consultant 
industrialization overseas and, here, summarizes 
central problem importing modern tech- 
nology: the development entrepreneurial 
class capable managing organizations employ- 
ing complex technologies. The author primar- 
ily concerned with the practical solutions this 
problem through various forms training for 
present and potential managers. 

Two important conclusions emerge from his 
modest book: (1) that the most difficult man- 
ning problem bringing technology under- 
developed countries secure adequate 
managerial component; and (2) that such man- 
agerial class can schooled rapidly the ap- 
plied techniques industrial training. Trans- 
lated into sociologese, this means that the social 
structure significantly modified determi- 
nant direction solving adaptive problem 
the social system the need for developing 
managerial elite functional requisite 
technologically elaborated material culture; and 
that the socialization the upwardly mobile 
recruits the industrial bureaucracy abruptly 
but effectively performed role playing and 
role taking through direct exposure appropri- 
ate normative reference groups. Seen this 
clear-cut, sociological perspective, obvious 
that Stepanek, who not sociologist, contrib- 
utes important material our disciplinary enter- 
prise. 

The moral these two books for the profes- 
sion clear. They are representative body 
literature non-sociologists that today 
developing the sociology organizations. 

DUBIN 

University Oregon 


Administrative Organization. PFIFFNER 
and Englewood Cliffs, J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1960. xiii, 481 pp. $6.75. 


This fine textbook that will serve well 
students and teachers administration well 
the sophisticated practitioners. profes- 
sionally responsible, avoiding the glibness 
some the texts this field; far from 
being superficial; and clearly written, not 
avoiding but not becoming enmeshed con- 
ceptual machinery. somewhat meager 
illustrations and case material that the teacher 
will probably inclined enrich the diet 
the students using this book assigning some 
the works only briefly referred the text. 

Part named “Organization Society.” 
One chapter deals with the societal context 
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which modern organizations operate; the others 
focus the incorporation individuals, groups, 
and institutions the organization and intro- 
duce basic concepts organizational theory, 
such authority, policy, and communication. 
These chapters also introduce the student the 
various approaches organizational analysis, 
mainly the behavioral social approach and 
that the administrative formal organiza- 
tion. Part concerned with organizational 
structure. Specialization, division labor, co- 
ordination, and decentralization are the central 
topics. Part III, called “Modifying Systems,” 
deals for the most part with the normative and 
political structure organizations (values, 
status, power, and leadership). The authors 
not intend supply theory organizational 
change but show how normative-political 
factors affect the organizational structure. Part 
presents two organizational models, the 
fusion model Bakke and Argyris and the de- 
cision model Simon and his associates. Part 
issue and organization the future. 

The chief virtue the book lies its sys- 
tematic and rather successful attempt com- 
bine behavioral and administrative outlook. 
This part achieved mechanical combina- 
tion, for both viewpoints are presented rapid 
succession, either the same chapter section, 
adjacent ones. Sets concepts represent- 
ing both the one hand, decision 
policy, communication, staff and line coordina- 
tion, etc.; the other, group, informal rela- 
tions, power, values, introduced and 
employed. 

some portions the volume the two ap- 
proaches are not only co-represented but fused. 
For instance, the analysis communication sys- 
tems relation power structures quite 
helpful. The independence the power hier- 
archy stressed, and its effects communica- 
tion processes spelled out. Ranks, learn, 
cannot arbitrarily adjusted the needs 
communication channels, since the power differ- 
ential they represent reflects other considera- 
tions, e.g., the relative importance various 
organizational divisions the organizational 
goals. the other hand, power structure 
can viewed independently the flow com- 
munication. Communication one form 
power, and its flow disregarded, may 
undermine the rank-structure. Thus not only 
the authors avoid the one-sidedness om- 
nipotent communication reward theory but 
the two perspectives are skillfully interwoven. 

Similarly, the studies leadership style (au- 
thoritarian-democratic) are related rank 
analysis show structural limitations imposed 
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“democratic supervision” non-representa- 
tive organizations. Thus, some portions the 
volume, the level textbook analysis pene- 
trated new insights and ideas, though basically 
this didactical job codification. 

difficult write textbook about fields 
parts fields which knowledge far from 
developed. Hence are not surprised find 
that the weakest parts this book are those 
which are weakest the field: analysis the 
relationship between organizations and their so- 
cial environments, and comparative analysis 
organizations. The authors compare the adminis- 
tration private and public organizations, but 
they have little more report than the differ- 
ence between bureaucratic and representative or- 
ganizations, and few comments the problem 
organizational democracy and oligarchy. 
this sense, the book calls for much more soci- 
ological and encompassing comparative study 
organizations. 

toto, especially taking into account the 
usual level and nature adminis- 
tration, this book, besides being one the best 
the field, one which gives, comparatively 
speaking, fair representation the sociologi- 
cal viewpoint and research the field. 

Columbia University 


Organizational Systems and Engineering Groups: 
Comparative Study Two Technical 
Foreword Fox and ABRAHAM 
Boston, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity, Division Research, Graduate School 
Business Administration, 1960. xv, 190 pp. 
$3.50. 

The social system two similar engineering 
work groups composed persons each are 
studied two different companies. The main 
characteristics which differentiated the two 
groups was their internal system, one being 
“open” and the other “closed.” typology 
worker orientations (professional, organizational, 
and social) was derived, and all workers were 
given the Allport-Vernon Study Values test 
and were observed for their rate interaction, 
nonwork activities, friendships, job performance, 
job satisfaction, and other behavior. 

The findings confirmed the general hypothesis 
that the relatively open system apparently cre- 
ates less rigid social structure, less status 
consciousness, higher job satisfaction, and prob- 
ably higher productivity. The closed system 
tends emphasize dissimilar values, thereby 
fostering greater identification with sub-groups 


and emphasizing congruence job and other 
social statuses. 

The evaluation this study rests the 
demonstration that the differences the be- 
havior the members the two groups 
directly affected the basic structural feature 
each group. For the test decisive, the 
groups should identica!, with the exception 
this one structural feature. However, close 
examination the social composition the 
two groups and their general social settings re- 
vealed several differences which might also ac- 
count for the differences the behavior ob- 
served. Certainly arduous demonstrate 
causal nexus, but the burden must assumed 
the author. 

This book represents another move the 
Harvard Business School away from the idio- 
syncratic case studies comparative case 
studies aimed finding principles organiza- 
tion useful both practitioners and social 
scientists. This trend generally welcomed 
because practitioners are being taught set 
principles which they might not otherwise learn, 
and sociologists are provided with further con- 
firmation their basic principles. the sur- 
face these studies conform the rigid pro- 
cedures discipline. However, close ex- 
amination the hypotheses usually reveals that 
they are either axioms, simple definitions, 
eliptical, not circular, statements. Lacking 
rigor, all hypotheses tend confirmed. De- 
spite this basic shortcoming, the two cases which 
are presented are valuable additions the 
literature. The findings, which are faithfully 
presented, enable others test their own theory 
for its adequacy. 

Form 

Michigan State University 


The Waste Makers. VANCE PACKARD. New 
York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1960. 
xi, 340 pp. $4.50. 

Experience with earlier books (The 
Hidden Persuaders, The Status Seekers) 
expect that will asked again and 
again students and members the non- 
fiction reading public, “What you think 
Vance Packard’s new book?” Most sociologists 
will therefore have read this volume de- 
fensively for other reason. 

There particular point re-opening the 
issues Packard’s style, the reliability his 
informants. his “in-” “out-groupness” 
this review. None these conditions will 
considered changing greatly with the cir- 
culation The Waste Makers. Latecomers 
the Packard audience are directed the ex- 
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change pages 408-9 the June, 1960, Ameri- 
can Sociological Review for two divergent points 
view these issues. 

After warning not take any plastic nickels, 
often the form more-or-less sensational 
exposé, and after taking poke his old 
enemies the persuaders (hidden and otherwise), 
Packard asks some questions about the impli- 
cations our contemporary economic institu- 
tions for our present and future total environ- 
Many these questions have been asked 
forms appropriate their eras since the first 
recorded recognition surplus value, but 
asks them form appropriate the plight 
the present-day citizen and draws con- 
temporary observations substantiate his as- 
sertions. are spirited the prophet’s high 
mountain peak and truly tantalizing dilemma 
revealed us. one side lies the valley 
glittering baubles which the princes evil have 
prepared lure into ultra-Stygian torment 
early obsolescence, peopled with souls sold 
purveyors interminable credit wandering 
through eerie world warped plastic, life- 
less picture tubes, peeling chrome, and thrown- 
away containers the lotions and potions 
Babylonish hedonism. the serene plain op- 
posed, with arms outstretched protect his 
innocent fledglings, stands heoric Big Brother 
(or Big Mother?) whose X-ray vision, 
shockproof fingers, and benevolent psyche will 
shield from shoddy goods and scheming 
vendors. What have done deserve such 
lot? have learned produce more material 
goods than might—if left our own un- 
guided desires—wish consume. must rush 
the growing mountains consumables through 
ever-shortening period possession order 
maintain full employment. (Somewhere 
the hidden recesses this nightmare the Duch- 
ess screams hysterically, “Faster! 

Some the questions which Packard raises 
constitute real challenge scholars well 
actionists. Tawney wrestled with some, 
Todd with others, and more recently Galbraith 
has attracted widespread attention the gen- 
eral area. But there remain some very complex 
questions about the nature social organiza- 
tion mercantile (as opposed in- 
dustrial, bureaucratic, urban) society; 
about the shifting the sources personal 
satisfaction from the production material 
goods the consumption material goods; 
about the accession merchants political 
power (if Packard correct); and about the 
“softness” that generally supposed come 
from rising level living. 

All this means that The Waste 
much more than just 340-page “commercial” 
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for Consumer Reports. the other hand, 
Packard Veblen, nor even Lincoln 
Steffens. several ways his closing phrases tell 
more about the book than would additional 
page this review: “Americans must learn 
live with their abundance without being forced 
impoverish their spirit being damned fools 
about it.” 
LASSWELL 
University Southern California 


Polish Factory: Case Study Workers’ 
Participation Decision Making. 
Lexington, Ky.: University Ken- 
tucky Press, 1960. xviii, 157 pp. $5.00. 


For eight weeks during the summer 1957 
(when Poland temporarily liberalized 
strictions the entry and travel foreigners), 
Czech-born Dr. Kolaja with the assistance 
Polish colleagues studied the ramified inter- 
relationships workers weaving room 
large pre-war textile mill Lodz. The result 
well-written account the interaction 
workers with the authoritarianism manage- 
ment. 

Once “socialization” has taken place, Com- 
munist practice denies the existence any con- 
flict between management and labor. Since pro- 
duction much the chief concern manage- 
ment Poland elsewhere, the local plant di- 
rector receives complete support meeting his 
quotas from the party cell, from the shop labor 
union, and from the Workers’ Council. Because 
the State cannot recognize any conflict between 
Communist management and labor over in- 
creasing production for the common good, the 
workers are not given representation either 
organization their own individuals 
with power speak for them. Their frictions 
with local plant authority are continuous. In- 
formal leaders are considered “troublemakers” 
and are soon transferred isolated. 

Communication between management and 
labor poor: Dr. Kolaja discovered that the 
highest producers were economically rather than 
politically motivated, and consequently least 
affected the torrent words emanating from 
the party cell, the labor local, and che director. 
Polish workers, like those non-Communist 
countries, are not articulate, self-confident, 
knowledgeable about the management the 
plant those positions authority. Thus, 
common bond apathy toward matters out- 
side their immediate interests seems unite 
the workers this factory Lodz with their 
brothers Roubaix, Stavanger, Pardubice, 
Delhi, Nagoya, and Charlotte, 


Despite Communist exhortation the con- 
trary, Polish workers not feel that they “own” 
their factory any more than American post- 
office employees assume that they are “owners” 
their post offices. Who makes the decisions 
evidently more important than semantic con- 
flicts over diffused centralized 

Davip 

Inter American University 

San German, Puerto Rico 


British Industrialists: Steel and Hosiery 1850- 
1950. CHARLOTTE New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1960. xxi, 257 pp. 
$7.50. 


Dr. Erickson, American scholar resident 
England, has provided this useful book 
study the personnel and recruitment two 
contrasted areas British industry over the 
last century—her terminus ante quem tact 
1953. Throughout her study kept before 
her not just British but also American compari- 
sons, and little that surprising emerges from 
her analysis, yet valuable have 
thorough piece historical documentation 
confirm one’s impressions. (On only one point, 
particular interest the reviewer, Dr. 
Erickson unsatisfactory: the position the 
Scottish steel industry. Not merely, she says, 
under-represented her sample, which may 
have implications for her whole picture, but 
Scottish data are either not understood—as 
61—or neglected—as 30.) 

Dr. Erickson economic historian, and the 
sociologist might like have her facts set 
the frame social structure undergoing rapid 
transformation. Yet the sociologist can this 
for himself, and Dr. Erickson generous with 
her clues. Her picture industries more 
dominated family and less representative 
technical skill than usually the case Amer- 
ica. Yet both industries show clear pattern 
fairly high mobility into and out their 
upper ranks. neither industry does technical 
innovation correlate with newness firm 
the entrance pushing newcomers from below. 
Rather the established firm with young 
management and established market that 
can lead technology and adapt new techniques 
commercial circumstance. steel the inno- 
vation, not surprisingly, tended introduced 
people who had had advantage tech- 
nical training and diverse—including foreign— 
experience. The hosiers, the other hand, had 
few dominant persons with technical wide 
experience either among their innovating their 
controlling personnel. 

The contrast between the two industries is, 
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course, very great. Steel Britain widely 
scattered geographically and deeply involved 
with the centers political and social power. 
forms part the background least 
three twentieth-century Prime Ministers—Law, 
Baldwin, and Chamberlain. has been nation- 
alized and, now, de-nationalized. Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and the public (i.e., private) schools are 
strongly represented its leadership, though 
new working-class element increasingly man- 
ifest today. inevitably heavily capitalized 
and new firms are rare. must recruit widely, 
only for technical reasons. Yet, American 
standards, typical British industry 
that the extended family still very important 
its control—and with the extended family 
goes, usual, gerontocratic tendency. 

Hosiery largely Midland, specifically 
Nottingham, industry. inbred men and 
capital. has far less importance the 
British elite-structure than has steel. Its capi- 
talism still, comparison with steel, bound 
with traditional mercantile mores which affect 
its social pattern and its manufacturing activi- 
ties. Local and intense, makes admirable 
foil for the more important study the steel- 
makers. Like them, the hosiers are not fully 
bureaucratized the top—indeed, their career 
patterns reveal most clearly the 
growth pattern free capitalist entrepreneur- 
ship and thus worth study its own right 
well Dr. Erickson’s fruitful comparison. 

MACRAE 
London School Economics and 
Political Science 


Personnel: The Human Problems Manage- 
Englewood Cliffs, J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1960. xvii, 750 pp. $7.95. 


Strauss and Sayles have written one the 
best texts available today for practitioners and 
students the field personnel administra- 
tion. Typically most texts this field survey the 
fads the day, describe nauseum what com- 
panies not do, provide rules thumb 
such “the ten best ways handle people,” 
etc. Understandably, they tend leave the im- 
pression that personnel administration is, 
best, collection homespun sayings from 
people who (say they) like people, aimed 
people who are not quite sure they are liked 
being used. 

Strauss and Sayles have avoided these other 
pitfalls and have written book which focuses 
providing insights and analytical tools that 
stem from behavioral science research. They are 
careful emphasize the limits existing re- 
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search and astute enough provide frame- 
work with which begin make some co- 
herent sense out existing personnel practices. 

fact, they have done their work well 
that they confirm the trend business schools 
today that there not much room for tradi- 
tional courses personnel administration. 
one groups the strongest chapters the Strauss 
and Sayles book together, one has beginning 
text book industrial sociology industrial so- 
cial psychology. 

Part focuses the “Components the 
Personnel Problem.” Included are “the mean- 
ing work,” “technology and job satisfaction,” 
“work groups and reformed organization,” “the 
impact the union.” Part focuses “Su- 
Part III “Supervisory Skills,” 
power and Employee Development,” Part VI, 
“Incentives for Effective Performance,” and 
Part VII, “Management’s Responsibilities.” 

Comments inclusions exclusions, em- 
phases de-emphases, are probably matter 
preference. Here are some mine. 
wished that had read discussions Weiss’ 
and Kahn’s work the meaning work, 
Chapman the staff function, the study 
Herzberg al. Motivation Work, Hov- 
land and his group’s work mass communica- 
tion, Abelson’s excellent review the mass 
communication literature, and finally Whisler’s 
criticism McGregor’s view performance ap- 
praisal would have provided important view. 
scholar wonder how Carl Rogers feels 
when sees himself identified with 
tive” counselling technique, when nearly ten 
years ago changed his emphasis “client- 
centered” and the same time emphasized the 
importance basic philosophy dealing with 
and trying understand human relationships. 

This, the way, one complaint about 
the book. When focuses skills, becomes 
technique-oriented, based somewhat mech- 
anistic philosophy, illustrated their own title 
“motivating people work.” Another fear 
that some topics are sketchily described 
they might have been better omitted. For ex- 
ample, there are two sentences given de- 
scription helping the candidate who has been 
unsuccessful becoming foreman. The Na- 
tional. Training Laboratory, which probably 
making the greatest single impact upon manage- 
ment training and organizational development 
today, described little over page, and 
unfortunately, the case client-centered 
approach, the emphasis not the underlying 
assumptions. 

Strauss and Sayles, repeat, have written 
very fine textbook. suspect some the problems 
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that raise, valid, are much due writing 
textbook for courses which are transition 
and which may someday eliminated. so, 
the practitioner who buys the Strauss and Sayles 
book should not worry, because his copy will 
probably not outdated the near future. 
Curis ARGYRIS 
Yale University 


Employee Rights and the Employment Relation- 
tion the Institute Industrial Relations, 
University California. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University California Press, 1960. 
175 pp. $3.00, paper. 


Part broader inquiry into changes the 
law employment that have taken place 
the past and may expected the future, the 
main objective this book “to examine 
evidence that organizations are impelled 
their own needs, well the pressure em- 
ployee expectations, recognize certain em- 
ployee rights which are especially relevant 
the career aspirations different types 
workers.” 

Bureaucratization and human relations are 
the first two themes examined the author 
evidence self-imposition restraint upon 
management relation employees. deal- 
ing with these two themes, the euthor draws 
heavily national survey material well 
his own field investigations. The latter becomes 
his primary source examining the following 
three major themes: the exercise managerial 
authority, claims special privilege, and man- 
agement deviance. shows differences 
career expectations unskilled 
manual workers, clerical workers, and staff 
specialists and, turn, examines their relation- 
ship the expectation these groups re- 
gard employee rights. covers, this con- 
text, many aspects the employment situation 
such participation supervisory decisions, 
individuality treatment, seniority rights, scope 
management control regard extra-work 
behavior, and various problems discipline. 
Their relationship friendship patterns and ex- 
pectations regard advancement the 
four main groups mentioned above are then 
examined. The book ends with chapter apply- 
ing the findings the problem automation. 

The book makes its greatest contribution 
the field work material which presents con- 
nection with the three major themes mentioned 
above. This material vivid, well presented, and 
has been gathered with skill and understanding. 
The use seven stories based arbitration 
cases involving employee rights problems 


projective technique was particularly successful 
and deserves further exploration and develop- 
ment. 

The basic questions which arise pertain 
the theoretical formulation the author’s main 
thesis and its real meaning. say “that or- 
ganizations are impelled their own needs 
recognize certain employee expectations” 
and equate this process with “managerial self- 
restraint,” poses more problems than eluci- 
dates. The needs organization are 
broadly defined the author that they imply 
anything that furthers the achievement or- 
ganizational goals and/or simultaneously satis- 
fies the interests the individual participants 
the collective endeavor. 

The real dilemma which such all-encom- 
passing definition poses becomes quite apparent 
whenever the author comments “the origin” 
certain expectation employee rights. 
rightly points out that neither the union nor 
the “collective contract per se” always the 
“origin” such claims. But say that the 
“origin” certain expectations—such fair 
treatment—lies “in the nature the modern 
employment relationship” means, the absence 
clearer definition terms, very little, 
anything. The challenge the book lies the 
fact that poses these questions and that 
invites examine further their meaning and 
implications. For all those interested the 
nature the employment relationship, this 
book.makes rewarding and stimulating reading. 

Frep 

University Minnesota 


Working Class Suburb: Study Auto Work- 
Publication the Institute Industrial Re- 
lations, University California. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University California Press, 
1960. xiii, 143 pp. $3.50. 


There are four guiding themes: (1) West- 
chester County, Park Forest and Levittown are 
neither American society nor “the” metropoli- 
tan suburb; (2) the mobile, upper-middle class 
professionals and executives whose behavior 
gave birth the myth suburbia are not much 
like non-mobile, upper working-class factory 
workers proletarian suburbs; (3) these work- 
ers talk and act more like Warner’s lower-middle 
class than his lower class—and this due 
stratum mobility not individual mobility. (4) 
“way life” more function “age, income, 
occupation, education, rural-urban background 
and forth” than mere location mass- 
produced tract suburb. 

Data consist one-hour interviews with 100 
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Ford factory workers who, following 
relocation, moved from drab in- 
dustrial city California, new suburban 
tract near the new plant Milpitas, miles 
away the San Jose area. The aim was see 
what months (average) suburban experience 
did their style life. The technique was 
ask the workers how life 1957, interview 
time, compared with life Richmond 1955, 
before the move. Main areas covered were mo- 
bility aspirations and class consciousness, poli- 
tics, religion, and social participation, with 
little media exposure. 

The most solid conclusions are These 
men are not very ambitious, especially they 
enter their forties. They are family-centered. 
Visits nearby relatives are frequent. Casual 
neighboring frequent, but mutual visiting 
semi-formal sort among friends and neighbors 
rare. Like most other Americans, they spend 
little time with voluntary associations, much 
time watching and managing home and 
children. 

What about changes? “The achievement 
certain level domestic comfort seems 
about the extent any major change their 
living (p. 23). While they have new 
sense well-being, they still vote Democratic, 
watch Westerns and sports TV, and display 
neither sociability nor status consciousness 
their social life. 

Professor Berger’s sample overwhelmingly 
composed semi-skilled operatives, family men 
under 50, most whom are Catholic Baptist, 
with heavy representation “Okies” and 
“Arkies”; most have moved from slummy 
government project similar rental housing 
mixed Negro-white area home ownership 
lily-white suburb. The author takes great pains 
assure that the changes observes are 
not status mobility and that the “melting pot” 
theory wrong. But it? This suburb had only 
two-and-a-half years develop neighborhood 
character; for the 100 workers, there were two- 
and-a-half years for increased home ownership, 
better homes, more space and white upper- 
working class homogeneity assert themselves 
leisure style. The author aware this 
limitation but tends underplay it. Why should 
expect these workers turn Republican? 
Changes political orientation anything else 
must studied with reference the distinctive 
social character the communities types 
mobility alleged provoke the shifts—and 
suburb like this might look school tax 
issues, child-rearing, financial management, and 
leisure tastes provide some test. With respect 
tastes, Berger notes that despite increased ex- 
posure such periodicals Reader’s Digest, 


Life, and the home magazines, these suburban 
newcomers crowd their living rooms with cheap 
over-stuffed furniture, their walls with Wool- 
worth landscapes and gilt-framed family photos. 
Why not see the magazines leisure mobility— 
the first groping steps toward upgrading 
taste—and give time? one the work- 
ers who identified themselves “middle class” 
“average” put it, “Around here, the working 
class the middle class.” 

fact, Berger’s data call into question the 
entire central theme. they mix with home 
owners long standing, even the short time 
allowed, the previously most-deprived groups— 
the least educated, the government project 
tenants, the Baptists—do indeed begin as- 
similate the manner the suburban myth. 
Such sub-groups show the largest net percentage 
increase interest politics (p. 36) and the 
only net increase church attendance (p. 48). 
Now that they have more pride home and 
more space, they also increase their informal 
contacts (p. 65). The 100 wives provide the 
clincher: per cent belong more organiza- 
tions the suburbs, per cent belong fewer. 
Meeting attendance shows similar gain. Sub- 
scriptions for women’s and home magazines 
sharply increase (p. 76). Finally, turns out 
that the Kaffeeklatsches the popular litera- 
ture are prominent among the wives, who (dur- 
ing the interviews when they were present) 
seemed status conscious and child-centered. 
“The women,” the author concedes, “seem much 
more ‘suburban’ than the men” (p. 69). (Inci- 
dentally, Berger’s workers married up; wives 
generally have more education.) 

The author says all this adds “an in- 
cipient native white working-class culture” 
which destined replace older ethnic cul- 
tures. seeming contradiction also says 
approximates “the style the ‘old middle 
(p. 95). me, looks like suburban 
variant lower-middle class culture: “they 
feel like respectable people with stake the 
life the community” (p. 93) and the feeling 
appears rooted not only drastically im- 
proved standards living but other mobility 
themes well. Whatever the label, the prole- 
tarian suburb, like the mixed white collar-blue 
collar suburb, has its assimilative functions. 

The ambiguities this study reflect both the 
fact blurring class lines and the author’s 
penchant for counter-vanguarding—his eagerness 
destroy the “myth suburbia.” carries 
the heavy burden special audience com- 
prised William Whyte, Jr. and the editors 
Harper’s, Newsweek, Time, and Dissent. 
does well this myth-explosion task, and, more 
important, provides good analysis the 
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functions the myth. But seems doubtful 
that “many really think that 
Whyte’s observations Park Forest apply 
the entire suburban population. And one 
needs told repeatedly that “the Grapes 
Wrath image the working class” inac- 
curate. 

Polemics aside, Berger sketches judicious 
detail rare vignette working-class life, which 
can serve, with similar case studies and demo- 
graphic reports, remind that the metro- 
politan “ring” masks many types persons, 
groups, strata, and communities—as does the 
central city. Along the way makes many 
astute observations about stratification per- 
spectives and the adjustment aspirations 
opportunity, class variations the meaning 
friendship, the religious revival, and more. Stu- 
dents urbanism, stratification, and leisure will 
find the study useful; its length and style 
should also make attractive for assignment 
undergraduates. 

WILENSKY 

University Michigan 


Northern Parish: Sociological and Pastoral 
cago: Loyola University Press, 1960. xxi, 360 
pp. $8.00. 


This book, strongly reminiscent Joseph 
Fichter’s Southern Parish and admittedly mod- 
eled thereon, reports the results study 
Roman Catholic parish the Bronx, New York. 
The study largely descriptive one, and 
considerable portion the book devoted 
describing the social characteristics and ritual 
practices the parish church membership, 
age and sex, marital status, occupational and 
economic background, frequency attending 
mass, performing Easter duty, and receiving 
communion. This done competently but with- 
out the benefit conceptual framework which 
would make the findings more than parochial 
interest. 

The study also gives attention two more 
analytical questions; namely, what motivates 
ritual participation and what are the implica- 
tions faith for values and attitudes. These 
are questions obvious importance our un- 
derstanding the role religion contempo- 
rary life. The answers provided, however, are 
relatively superficial and, again, the analysis 
not grounded theory. The material mo- 
tives, for example, largely based responses 
pre-structured questions offering several pos- 
sible choices. Though respondents were free 
volunteer additional motives, most selected 
pre-structured response. Thus, learn that 


majority parishoners are motivated attend 
Sunday mass “desire join the Lord’s 
sacrifice” that frequent communion 
consequence most often the parishoner’s de- 
sire “to more intimately united with God.” 
The examination the meaning participation 
for values and attitudes based measures 
the degree which respondents accept Cath- 
olic attitudes toward selected religious, moral, 
and social values. Generally speaking, the de- 
gree acceptance quite high. One wonders, 
however, whether the wording the questions 
may not have contributed high acceptance. 
addition, the question whether differential 
participation the Church’s life has rela- 
tionship degree acceptance not answered, 
though the results show that parishoners with 
parochial school training are more likely 
than those without such training accept pre- 
scribed attitudes. 

The study, sum, does not answer the need 
for sociologically sophisticated inquiry into the 
significance his religious participation for the 
contemporary church member, Roman Catholic 
otherwise. Nevertheless, because the rela- 
tive dearth material the topics studied, 
because individual findings are often con- 
siderable interest (e.g., the discovery that con- 
verts increase their religious participation over 
time), and because comparisons are possible 
with Fichter’s earlier study, the book not 
without merit. Sociologists interested the so- 
ciology religion should not ignore and 
should particularly appreciative, perhaps, 
useful Appendix summarizing the results 
studies religious observance Europe and 
North and South America. 

GLOCK 

University California, Berkeley 


The Effects Leadership. HANAN SELVIN. 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1960. ix, 270 pp. 
$5.00. 


There inherent reason why survey re- 
search procedure—based either interviews 
questionnaires—cannot used imaginatively 
for the comparative study bureaucratic or- 
ganization. Sociologists have complained that 
most efforts date have focused narrowly 
interpersonal communications and attitude pat- 
terns the expense the realities organiza- 
tional life. The Effects Leadership model 
the ingredients required utilize the survey 
approach for the investigation “organizational 
behavior.” 

These ingredients include (1) problematic 
research issue that involves central aspect 
organizational life, (2) some relevant socio- 


logical theory, (3) field setting with some 
semblance natural experiment, and (4) 
flexible and multiple statistical procedures which 
enable “individual characteristics” trans- 
lated into “group” measures. The result these 
ingredients important addition the 
small but growing number empirical studies, 
such Peter Rossi’s investigation effects 
ward organization, which 
survey research can used “measure” com- 
plex organizational processes and not merely 
describe organizational ideology. 

This “secondary analysis” with rather 
noteworthy natural history. The data were col- 
lected questionnaires from Army training 
companies Fort Dix, New Jersey, the 
Spring 1952, psychiatric social worker 
and psychiatrist who were seeking investi- 
gate some psychoanalytical hypotheses about 
responses leadership. Since these officers were 
leaving the military establishment, they brought 
their data Columbia University, Bureau 
Applied Social Research, where the author 
undertook recast into sociological frame- 
work. 

The first step the analysis was charac- 
terize the training companies terms 
their leadership structure (leadership climates). 
Some items dealing with the recruits’ percep- 
tion the leadership core their respective 
companies were “aggregated” the ingenious 
use mean scores and factor analysis. Thereby, 
each company could classified its 
leadership fashion similar the original 
Lippitt-White group experiments: persuasive 
climate—leaders neither coercive punitive, 
but trainees have confidence because leaders 
give their men strong support; arbitrary—lead- 
ers perceived aloof, punitive, inconsistent, 
and untrustworthy; and weak—trainees are 
neither inspired leaders nor driven fear. 

The second step was analyze the effect 
leadership climate variety off-duty be- 
haviors, ranging from attending chapel, blowing 
one’s top, and sexual intercourse, participating 
bull sessions and reading. The assignment 
recruits different leadership climates was 
considerable degree random basis, that 
the marked differences the levels and patterns 
off-duty behavior reflect the impact leader- 
ship climate, especially when these off-duty be- 
haviors are seen expressions tension. 
this level, the conclusions are straightforward 
and clearcut. Generating the greatest stress 
the trainees and providing them with the fewest 
outlets for their accumulated tension, the arbi- 
trary climate, expected, has relatively high 
levels non-duty activity. the other ex- 
treme, with relatively little pressure the 
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trainees and with more alternative channels 
tension, the persuasive climate has low rates 
most activities. The rates fall between 
for the weak leadership climate. Not only the 
general levels non-duty activity but also the 
particular activities emphasized, avoided, are 
affected leadership climate. The persuasive 
climate trainees, contrast those the 
arbitrary climate, tend avoid highly expres- 
sive, emotional, aggressive recreation. 

the third step, Selvin traces out the joint 
effects leadership and the characteristics 
the followers, since the differences within cli- 
mates were even greater than those between 
climates. From the analysis homogeneous sub- 
groups—age, education, and marital status— 
within each climate, the fuller variation the 
effect leadership emerges. Thus, for example, 
within the persuasive climate was the younger 
and single trainees who developed aggressive 
leisure-time behavior, while the arbitrary 
climate was most common among the men 
who did not graduate from high school. Selvin 
feels that his theoretical framework cannot 
handle the joint effects leadership and indi- 
vidual characteristics. Yet, does seem 
that when these individual characteristics are 
thought crude indicators primary group 
relations, inferential though this must be, then 
his findings are compatible with those studies 
which emphasize that reaction organizational 
stress conditioned the capacity the 
person form cohesive primary group relations. 

Thus far, the analysis focused the process 
socialization into large-scale organization 
without special reference the characteristics 
and pressures the military establishment. 
Although the author seems relatively indifferent 
his fourth stage analysis, the changes 
behavior from civilian life, the section highly 
relevant for comparison military with non- 
military organizations. finds (1) that the 
over-all effect basic training unmistakable— 
the quiet and peaceful forms recreation are 
reduced fraction their civilian impor- 
tance, while the aggressive and hostile outlets 
remain virtually unchanged, (2) that the effect 
military life the trainee with different per- 
sonal characteristics make their behavior 
more similar, (3) that transforming civilians 
into short-term soldiers, the effects leader- 
ship climate not operate unity struc- 
tural variable—rather, the joint analysis 
leadership structure and individual characteris- 
tics before and after behavior make possi- 
ble locate more precisely the sources in- 
creased aggressive behavior. While, for the 
recruit population large, the arbitrary climate 
increased aggressive behavior, was the mar- 
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ried trainee, forced break off his family re- 
lations, who accounted primarily for this in- 
crease aggression. 

The monograph set forth highlight 
the statistical analysis, and the volume likely 
But methodological contribution the 
sense that the author explicit about the logical 
linkages between statistical analysis and the 
problems constructing body propositions 
about organizational behavior. While would 
have been desirable have data the actual 
leadership practices each company, Selvin 
has taken useful step closing the gap be- 
tween survey analysis and sociology, what 
barbarously called social psy- 
chology. has demonstrated that social reality, 
“definition the situation,” can operationally 
investigated and its important organizational 
consequences empirically studied. 

Morris JANOWITZ 

University Michigan 


Autocracy and Democracy. 
Harper and Bros., 1960. 330 pp. $6.00. 


like giving the kiss death. not wish 
this, but not find the book either 
“useful” or, employ another metaphor con- 
genial reviewers who are embarrassed, “sug- 
gestive.” The trouble that wish were 
useful suggestive, but all can say about 

After twenty years, the authors revisit the 
democratic, autocratic, and “unorganized” sites 
attic the University Iowa where, 
younger men, they conducted, under the guid- 
ance the late Kurt Lewin, the ingenious and 
justly celebrated experiments behavior 
different group atmospheres. What drove them 
back was sense incompleteness,” and 
they undertook their sentimental journey, they 
tell us, “we discovered are bit ashamed 
ourselves for not having been willing ‘stick 
out our necks’ our early reports putting 
into print some our speculations about possi- 
ble relations between our limited inquiry and 
the broader aspects life democracy.” 

Perhaps, psychologists, the authors should 
have known better. retrospect, things always 
look bigger than they actually are and re- 
visiting one’s childhood playgrounds likely 
disappointing experience: the mighty 
river turns out brook; the huge tree 
moderate the apparently long and end- 
less walk school only five-minute hop. 
The “group-atmosphere” experiments the 
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late thirties do, indeed, loom large today 
important landmarks the development ex- 
perimental social psychology. And reporting, 
addition the familiar results, other, not 
hitherto reported, the book performs service. 
But where “speculation pushed into the 
realm large group phenomena the level 
national life and international relations,” the 
distortion perspective deceptive. 

The Iowa studies, always seemed me, 
were admirable precisely because the researchers, 
spite obvious temptation, refrained from 
“speculating” about the implications their 
work for the macroscopic dimensions po- 
litical reality. Just how small group research 
methods and findings can syncretized with 
the methods and findings large system analy- 
sis is, indeed, important item the agenda 
behavioral science. The Parsons-Bales efforts 
along this line, undertaken terms un- 
conventional conceptual categories rather than 
emprical similarities, are yet beset difficulties. 
The use theoretically ambiguous and empiri- 
cally unstable concepts like “autocracy” “de- 
mocracy” hardly conducive solving the 
dilemma. 

Moreover, means clear just what 
the authors meau “speculation.” Their 
litical commentaries,” though clearly set off 
from the empirical analyses, are most confusing. 
times, the statements made seem refer 
what are apparently deemed genuine empirical 
similarities between small and large system 
events. other times, they seem involve 
inferences from the experimental situation 
the world macropolitics. still other times, 
concepts small group analysis and individual 
psychology appear arbitrarily imposed 
large system phenomena, often doing violence 
what otherwise known. fact, some the 
authors’ interpretation large-scale politics 
either rudimentary full (well-inten- 
tioned) pro-democratic bias that often sounds 
like sermon for democracy triumphant. Quod 
erat demonstrandum! 

Stanford University 


Fruitland, New Mexico: Navaho Community 
Y.: Cornell University Press, 1960. xvi, 
217 pp. $4.75. 


Cornell University initiated its Southwest 
Project 1948 with the twofold purpose 
collecting and analyzing data cultural change 
among the Navajos residing the Fruitland 
irrigation district and applying scientific 
principles the promotion those changes 


which would facilitate their participation the 
larger American society. This book ac- 
count the first these objectives. Its de- 
scriptive material divides into two parts, one 
pertaining the changes taking place between 
1930 and 1950, the other subsequent develop- 
ments 1956. 

There were three major stimuli change 
the first period. One was the forced livestock 
reduction program the federal government 
the 1930’s, drastic step taken curtail 
overgrazing and one that undercut the Navajo 
subsistence and prestige economy. compensa- 
tory move the government, the inauguration 
the Fruitland irrigation district and the set- 
tling 100 additional families small farms 
there, constituted second and hardly less dis- 
turbing stimulus. Then came the very con- 
siderable participation young Navajo men 
wartime activities that took them away from 
the reservation and subjected them variety 
alien contacts with lasting effects their 
lives and the lives their associates their 
return Fruitland. The author describes four 
areas conflict and compromise resulting from 
these events. There were, first all, the reper- 
cussions the shift from stock raising farm- 
ing, with all the readjustments habits and 
values entailed. Internal social changes ac- 
companied the economic. They were further 
stimulated the presence the new residents 
who the main were more “progressive” than 
the old residents, circumstance that generated 
suspicion and disagreement between the two 
groups. Concomitantly, additional strain was 
exerted Indian-white relations. These had 
never been the happiest, for the local whites 
group considered the Indians group 
somewhat less human than themselves. Finally, 
the relations between the Indians and the rep- 
resentatives the federal government suffered 
because the seemingly capricious and incon- 
siderate actions the authorities Washington 
and the reservation. 

1950 even more powerful set 
ences was abruptly brought bear upon the 
Fruitland residents, They were spearheaded 
the granting right way for natural gas 
pipeline across the reservation and followed 
boom construction and prospecting for 
uranium that brought numerous whites nearby 
Farmington. The Indians benefited from the 
demand for wage laborers, and their acquisition 
undreamed amounts money revolutionized 
their economy and still further affected their 
relations with the whites and with each other. 
These changes are described general terms 
and their variable effects are exemplified 
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four case studies differently situated and 
differently oriented Navajo families. 

This account welcome addition the 
small inventory carefully documented studies 
observed changes under contact conditions. 
obviously presents only fraction the data 
collected the staff the project, and 
exceptional that the author and his associates 
kept the situation describes under continuous 
observation for several years. The reader will 
find many points comparison between the 
reactions the Fruitlanders and those that 
have been described for other groups under- 
going change. The least satisfying part the 
book its final chapter wherein some general 
propositions are set forth, mostly the form 
cautions and safeguards recommended 
planners change. not that the proposals 
are open challenge. the contrary, few 
readers will reject them. But they assume 
prescience omniscience that few social 
scientists administrators possess, when 
advised that “knowledge the pre-existent 
sociocultural system and its equality must 
complemented knowledge the direction 
changes” and that “Directed technological 
change projects must viewed part 
greater whole.” 

Homer BARNETT 

University Oregon 


Leadership and Cultural Change Palau. 
Force. Fieldiana: Anthropology 
Vol. 50. Chicago: Chicago Natural History 
Museum, 1960. 211 pp. $5.00, paper. 


This case study depth the social 
behavior among new and old native elites, the 
changing status system, the allocation social 
power, and the combined impact these 
the decision-making process within small-scale 
society under foreign rule. Palau comprises one 
the Micronesian island groups the South 
Pacific currently governed the United States 
under United Nations trusteeship. has 
been the object considerable research 
scholars from each the three foreign countries 
which, succession, have exercised control 
over the area during the present century—Ger- 
many, Japan, and the United States. 

Force not only adds substantially the ex- 
isting fund knowledge about Palau but, more 
important, contributes illuminating case 
the converging interest political sociolo- 
gists, social anthropologists, and political scien- 
tists the roles and dilemmas elites under- 
going change non-Western societies. deftly 
analyzes complex variables directly relevant 
study contemporary leadership and cul- 
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ture change, e.g., super-subordination 
cultural relationship, distinctive patterns ac- 
culturation, social structures transition, and 
the social contexts which current issues are 
posed for various segments the total society. 
His analysis neatly demonstrates the heightened 
sophistication made possible through the in- 
sightful use both sociological and anthropo- 
logical concepts. 

The author concentrated two polar types 
research sites the course sixteen months 
field work: one locality consists tradition- 
oriented community which relatively insu- 
lated from alien-modern influences, and the 
other constitutes the most urban and foreign- 
exposed community the immediate area. While 
residing the former locality, participated 
the social life the community, including what 
was first done German ethnographer 
neighboring community—taking small rank 
the native hierarchy. the latter instance, 
acted the capacity detached observer. 

broad outline, the data bear out much 
which had been forecast some prior studies 
Palau; their precise detail, they enrich 
our knowledge those aspects Palau 
which Force centered his research. Besides con- 
sidering the case Palau, Force apprises 
terms the assembled data wider set theo- 


studies, and thereby helps delineate the re- 
search questions needed the comparative 
study elites the changing, non-Western 
world. 


JoHN 
Michigan State University 


Tradition and Change: Study Banbury. 
Marcaret Stacey. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. xii, 231 pp. $5.60. 


The title this book suggests routine study 
social change small and obscure English 
community. Actually this first-rate em- 
pirical analysis social stratification with spe- 
cial reference the recent impact the 
aluminium industry two-thousand year old 
community 19,000 people. The Hall-Jones 
occupational scale and other measures social 
differentiation more familiar American soci- 
ologists were employed the research, but they 
were overshadowed utility the more pene- 
trating and pervasive typology traditionalists 
versus non-traditionalists Banbury. Tradition- 
alists, the name implies, are those Banburians 
who participate the traditional social structure 
and live the community’s traditional values 
and norms. Non-traditionalists, the other 


hand, are “immigrants” Banbury and others 
who, for the most part, have only non-con- 
formity common—those for whom the tradi- 
tional structure has place and those who 
reject the structure. 

The outcome three years intensive field 
work and six years data analysis, the Ban- 
bury study was similar approach the 
Middletown and Jonesville community studies 
this country. found the town bisected 
two ways: not only cut down the middle 
the line dividing traditionalists from non- 
traditionalists, but also stratified across 
the middle the line between the middle class 
and the working class. 

There are, after introduction entitled 
Portrait the Town,” chapters the eco- 
nomic, political, religious, associational, residen- 
tial, and familial stratification Banbury, 
excellent integrating chapter “social status 
and social class,” summary chapter, epi- 
logue comparing Banbury with other British 
communities, and seven valuable methodological 
appendices. American sociologists specializing 
stratification will find this highly useful 
work for comparative purposes. 

BARRON 

The City College New York 


Harry New York: Harcourt, 
Brace Co., 1960. xv, 688 pp. $6.95. 


The system sociological theory and the 
method sociological analysis developed 
Talcott Parsons have been major influences 
the thinking and research professional soci- 
ologists for least decade, but until the ap- 
pearance Johnson’s book, Parsons’ ideas had 
never really been incorporated textbook 
written for the beginning student 
ology. Johnson’s initial three chapters describe 
the Parsonian frame reference. They include 
extended discussion the phenomenon 
institutionalization, precise and careful de- 
scription the four functional problems which 
any society must solve order survive, 
analysis the distinction between functional 
sub-systems and structural sub-systems, and 
the differences between functions and dysfunc- 
tions and manifest and latent functions. One 
finishes reading these chapters with renewed 
sense the uniqueness the Parsonian formu- 
lation, and the many ways which de- 
parts from the classical tradition functional 
analysis. The fourth and fifth chapters deal with 
the cultural system society and with the 
socialization process. all the topics discussed 
the books, the approach these subjects 
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will the most familiar who have 
used the older, standard although 
Johnson does introduce the fifth chapter 
extremely lucid summary the concept the 
“pattern variables,” and explains its relevance 
the socialization process. 

The kinship system treated three chapters 
which are comprehensive, well-organized, and 
intelligent, but lack sufficient demonstration 
the connection between their contents and the 
Parsonian framework discussed earlier the 
book. seems that they could have been 
written sociologist who was acquainted only 
with family theory has been developed 
the British social anthropologists. Chapters nine 
through fourteen are concerned with economic 
and political institutions, except that Johnson, 
following Parsons, does not regard them really 
institutions (structural subsystems Par- 
sonian terminology) but functional sub- 
systems, what Johnson and Parsons would 
call the “economy” and the “polity.” Johnson 
more articulate than Parsons, himself, 
showing why economic and political activities 
have proven intractable the institutional 
analysis conventional sociologists; but 
not sure that their approach more successful. 
For some reason, perhaps having with the 
relative influence the different social institu- 
tions within modern industrialized mass society, 
sociological analysis seems most applicable 
the family, religion, and stratification, and least 
effective when the aim understand the 
economy and the state. Three chapters are 
given over brilliant functional analysis 
religious beliefs and rituals, types religious 
groups, including ecclesia, sects, denominations, 
and cults, and the relationship between re- 
ligious institutions and other sub-systems 
society. Chapters eighteen and nineteen deal 
with stratification—the former chapter, par- 
ticular, offers one the most imaginative uses 
social science literature the Parsonian dis- 
tinction between qualities and performances for 
analyzing social class. the final three chap- 
ters the book, one deals with conformity, 
deviance and social control; another with ide- 
ology; and, the manner have come 
expect works written structure-function- 
alists, the last chapter discusses social change. 

The book continually interesting and 
executed with considerable finesse. Not only 
does Johnson articulate Parsons’ approach faith- 
fully, but relates new material and does 
fresh way. degree greater than 
Parsons himself ever has done, Johnson places 
Parsons’ ideas the context the ideas 
other social scientists from whom Parsons has 
borrowed against whom has reacted. One 
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outstanding example his perspective Par- 
sons the care Johnson takes distinguish 
among the many meanings the word “identi- 
showing how Parsons’ definition and 
use the term differ from those Freud. 

Writing time when the importance the 
Parsonian system has been recognized, Johnson 
position consider many the attacks 
which have been made it. The ease with 
which Johnson answers the attacks, however, 
partly the result his indifference many 
the most important questions which have 
been raised about Parsons’ conception soci- 
ology. The Parsonian system undoubtedly pos- 
sesses the merit logical coherence. But not 
the system too far removed from our experi- 
ence social reality ever explain particular 
social phenomena lead productive em- 
pirical research? What should the connection 
between the Parsonian approach sociology 
and established fields like ecology and demog- 
raphy which are part traditional sociology, 
but have theoretical views that are quite inde- 
pendent Parsons’ ideas? Does not the Par- 
sonian system exclude from the sociologist’s 
consciousness those concerns which are among 
the most useful and noble the entire sociolog- 
ical tradition; such deepening the student’s 
personal encounter with the variety social life 
around him amplifying the student’s sense 
responsibility for influencing the future direc- 
tion American society, not only for analyzing 
it? Professor Johnson does not consider these 
questions; but the evolution the Parson- 
ian system point where becomes the 
basis for introductory textbook, can see 
that such consideration will not postponed 
much longer. 

GUTMAN 
Rutgers University 


Soziologie Der Kirchengemeinde. Edited 
GOLDSCHMIDT, FRANZ GREINER, 
and SCHELSKY. Stuttgart: Ferdinand 
Enke Verlag, 1960. vii, 256 pp. 29.—., 
paper. 

This book part series dedicated the 
investigation contemporary problems so- 
ciology under the editorship Jahnte, Neun- 
dérfer, and Schelsky. The present volume in- 
vestigates church parishes, which are conceived 
the principal focus the sociology re- 
ligion. While there are seventeen contributors 
from six different countries, this not con- 
ventional “Reader,” oozing odors cafeteria- 
style eclecticism. Rather, adheres the theo- 
retical and methodological schema proposed 
Freytag the first chapter. Here, Freytag ad- 
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vances concepts, such the distinction between 
Gottesdienstgemeinden (i.e., regular church at- 
tenders), Vereinigungsgemeinden those 
who attend social functions only), and Ver- 
bandsgemeinden nominal church mem- 
bers). the methodological side, proposes 
the usual socioeconomic, urban-rural, age, and 
sex variables points departure. There fol- 
low general articles Protestant and Catholic 
parishes several European countries and 
the United States and discussion “The 
Jewish Community Diaspora.” After this 
there are found more specific studies the 
metropolitan parish and parishes located 
predominantly Protestant Catholic areas and 
series comparisons between urban, rural, 
and suburban parishes well between regu- 
lar and nominal church members. Analyses also 


are included the relationship between the 
parishioners and their clergy, the effects 
post-war migrations, and “Church and Sect.” 
There then attempt construct typology 
parishes, which elaborate system 
notations proposed take into account all 
the categories involved. The final section 
the book devoted detailed statistical data 
the composition Protestant and Catholic 
sive bibliography extending works six 
languages. 

All all, this most worthy effort that at- 
tempts bring bear the full weight the 
sociological approach area which still 
terra incognita many social scientists. 

Henry 

Smith College 
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The Strategy Conflict. ScHEL- 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. 309 pp. $6.25. 


Mr. Schelling’s Strategy Conflict—a collec- 
tion essays and papers—is attempt de- 
velop game theory with certain rather less re- 
strictive assumptions than those normally used. 

The telling difference that concerned 
with situations which both conflict and com- 
mon interest are present. use the most dra- 
matic example, that the strategy deter- 
rence, the common interest the participants 
lies never having use the deterrent capacity, 
for that case the strategy will have failed. But 
the same principles may hold true for the taxi- 
cab driver and the motorist trying cut 
ahead of: both may want get through tight 
hole first, but neither wants the collision with 
which threatening the other. 

Such analysis—in contrast the “zero- 
sum games” most game theory—must con- 
cern itself with communication strategy, 
threats, and promises between the participants. 
The deterrer must convince the other party 
his determination use the deterrent par- 
ticular situation. The taxicab driver must con- 
vince the other driver that means 
through and carry out the threat the crumpled 
fender. Mr. Schelling therefore concerned 
with the problem how you may convince the 
other person your strategy: could Gaulle, 
for example, convince his NATO allies that un- 
less certain concessions are made, France might 
withdraw from NATO that the allies think 
vital France? 


very real sense, then, Schelling’s essays 
center around the strategy the non-use 
force. Why, asks, has the strategy deter- 
rence been slow and faltering its develop- 
ment? Perhaps because for the first time mili- 
tary strategy must concern itself with ensuring 
that will never have resort force, and 
uses the threat force for that purpose. But 
this falls outside the purview traditional 
military strategy, has been developed 
the military, and previously unconcerned agen- 
cies have had take the challenge. 

Schelling’s study not entirely theoretical 
(and only small part mathematical) finds 
that parties the kind conflict interested 
may not able overtly convey their strat- 
egies. Yet empirical study with number 
tests has revealed consistent ability use var- 
ious cues guess successfully the other party’s 
strategy, and this, suggests, may operate 
some the more complex situations con- 
siders. 

Schelling’s new entry the growing liter- 
ature that studies conflict not pathological 
condition cured, nor, terms motiva- 
tion personality, but rather type social 
interaction which strategies and bargaining 
behavior are the subject study (the three are 
not, course, unrelated). describes the type 
analysis, himself, “mixture game 
theory, organization theory, communications 
theory, theory evidence, theory choice, and 
theory collective decision.” arid game 
that playing: the myriad examples are 
drawn from all levels social interaction, and 
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the theory closely related research. The 
result volume with some extraordinarily in- 
teresting insights for social scientists variety 
disciplines. 
RoBERTSON 
Smith College 


Translated VALERIE Foreword 
New York: Grove Press 
(Evergreen Books), 1960. viii, 126 pp. $1.45, 
paper. 

Evidently easy task provide in- 
troduction the newest and most controversial 
troduction particular mathematics cy- 
bernetics. The books and articles Wiener, 
Shannon, and Broglie, which signaled 
the birth the new discipline, are not introduc- 
tions. Now from Paris comes this helpful little 
the best starting point now available for the 
social scientist who wants find out something 
about the new discipline. Most the general 
concerns cybernetics are discussed. The reader 
introduced the theory circuits, networks, 
servo-mechanisms, feedback, and complex con- 
trol systems with purposive behavior. This ma- 
terial the structural side information and 
communication theory and the most sugges- 
tive for social analysis. Four chapters are de- 
voted the content such systems; that is, 
signals, the measurement information, codes, 
noise, and entropy. 

far good. There is, however, one serious 
defect this book for the reader from the social 
sciences. Because the author hypersensitive 
the charges imperialism leveled the new 
discipline, goes out his way denigrate 
most past efforts generalize cybernetic con- 
cepts and principles social systems. Ashby, 
the other hand, has focused his work directly 
social and biological systems. The interested 
reader should move from Guilbaud through 
Cherry, Human Communication, the 
Ashby book before can consider his intro- 
duction cybernetics even well begun. 

CADWALLADER 

San Jose State College 


Der Sinnhafte Aufbau der Welt: Eine 
die Verstehende Soziologie. 
Zweite, Unveranderte Au- 
flage. Vienna: Springer-Verlag, 1960. vii, 286 
pp. $4.75. 

This the second, unaltered edition 
scholarly work dealing with Verstehende Soziol- 
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ogie. Using Weberian analysis his point 
departure, the author complains its inade- 
quacy analytical tool for understanding 
human experience and motivation, for does 
not enable the social scientist determine the 
MEANINGS which characterize interaction. 
Thus, following Husserl, the author proceeds 
examine the problems associated with the attri- 
bution meaning and distinguish this 
process between signs, symbols, and “significant 
symbols” (bedeutsames Zeichen). Four tem- 
porospatial social regions are shown structure 
the meanings with which the individual endows 
his environment: the Umwelt, analogous 
Cooley’s primary group which interaction be- 
tween ego and its alter characteristically inter- 
changeable ego experiences self the signifi- 
cant other (besondere Du); the Mitwelt, those 
parts the social environment characterized 
progressively remoter and less intensive forms 
interaction; the Vorwelt and Folgwelt, re- 
ferring previous and future generations 
which, like much the Mitwelt, the alter ego 
experienced non-empathetically and only 
stereotype (typisierende 

Whereas there obvious merit these dis- 
tinctions, weakness this model lies its 
rigidity. Thus, when the author distinguishes 
between wir-Beziehungen (“we 
groups”) and mit-vor- -folgweltliche 
Beziehungen (“they groups”), would seem 
exclude those elements whose conduct are de- 
termined significant others reference 
groups existing the Vorwelt, Mitwelt even 
Folgwelt. One wonders also who first formulated 
the concepts “significant other” and “signifi- 
cant symbol” and the relevant definition 
“symbol” distinct from “sign.” The credit 
here given exclusively Husserl’s Logische 
Untersuchugen, Halle, 1913. 

Grappling with the difficult problem Ver- 
stehen, Schutz has done much remove the 
fuzz which often obscures the relevant modus 
operandi. says what needs said and, 
had political developments central Europe 
not impeded the diffusion the first edition 
appearing 1932, would not have had 
said again years later. 

Henry 

Smith College 


The Unconscious Before Freud. LANCELOT 
Law New York: Basic Books, 1960. 
xiii, 219 pp. $4.50. 

This loosely organized book many things, 
but not essay the history ideas, 
although contains popularly written chapter 
that subject. Nor does Whyte have partic- 
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ularly good grasp what Freud wrote, either 
his earlier later periods. Whyte repeats the 
now vulgar errors that Freud attributes neu- 
rosis only some sexual malfunctioning and 
that Freud thought that the genesis the 
neurosis was explained the patient this would 
result cure. 

Since for some reason the book has Freud’s 
name the title, one would expect that would 
show the influence prior thinkers the work 
Freud. The Unconscious Before Freud does 
not even attempt this. does contain four 
chapters which present statements, admittedly 
taken out context, from writers who, for the 
most part during the period wrote 
about the unconscious; but does not synthesize 
their ideas; and these chapters are little more 
than collection statements, related neither 
the work Freud nor the interior develop- 
ment the concept the unconscious nor 
those forces within Western European culture 
which engendered the idea. 

Whyte could not have written connected 
history the unconscious before Freud, since 
the facts belie its existence. The citations that 
presents consist many disparate, and even 
contradictory, ideas the unconscious. have 
shown the social origins the idea the un- 
conscious would have been meritorious and orig- 
inal. But Whyte has not even tried that; 
rather traces the need infer the existence 
the unconscious the reaction against the dual- 
ism Descartes. What Whyte does show that 
for roughly two centuries before Freud some 
poets, philosophers, novelists, psychologists, and 
physicians did write and think about dimension 
mind that was not immediately accessible 
consciousness; but disconnected stream 
writing and thinking, without the codified ele- 
ment essential science. Certainly, Freud did 
not know most the writers that Whyte cites, 
nor there any connection shown between them 
and Freud. And Whyte glosses over, does not 
know, the fact that Freud tried what the 
others did not: erect general and systematic 
framework for psychology, based upon physical 
model although phrased psychological lan- 
guage. Freud specifically disclaimed priority for 
the discovery the unconscious; did claim 
credit for the systematic investigation its 
functioning, both normal and abnormal states. 

This book can recommended those who 
wish get quick idea some the thinking 
and writing about the unconscious the two 
centuries before Freud. most uncertain 
guide the evolution Freud’s concept the 
unconscious, and its insistence upon monistic 
view the mind, comes close mysticism. 
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The writing easy, are the ideas, but not 
difficult simple about the 
AXELRAD 
Queens College 


Race Relations and Mental Health. 
UNESCO. Prepared JAHopa. New 
fork: International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1960. pp. .50, 
paper. 

This little booklet the eleventh the 
UNESCO series, The Race Question Modern 
Science. psychoanalytically oriented ex- 
ploration the dynamics prejudice and its 
relation mental health. The author does not 
dice, but rather attempts show the role the 
psychological the complex processes involved. 
There judicious use empirical data from 
many studies with other orientations which 
she finds support for psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tions, and for which her interpretations provide 
theoretical frame reference. 

After careful appraisal the evidence, the 
author concludes that prejudice not con- 
commitant mental illness but symptom 
the lack positive mental health. There also 
insightful appraisal ways combatting 
prejudice, their prospects success, and some 
their “side effects.” 

those who have found much psycho- 
analytic writing somewhat narrow and doctri- 
naire, this refreshing and encouraging dem- 
onstration the usefulness its profound 
insights and its compatibility with the broad 
stream knowledge derived from research with 
other theoretical orientations. 

BERREMAN 

University Oregon 


Understanding Juvenile Delinquency. 
Philadelphia and New York: Chilton 
Co.—Book Division, 1960. vi, 199 pp. $3.95. 


Lee Steiner, the dust jacket informs us, 
“certified psychologist, psychoanalyst, con- 
sultant personal problems, lecturer, and broad- 
caster,” and the volume under review char- 
acterized “brutally frank, hard-hitting book 
one that cannot fail enlighten educators, 
social workers, law-enforcement officers, and— 
above all—parents.” That many the author’s 
statements are “brutally frank” there little 
doubt. Psychologists and psychiatrists partic- 
ular are the targets her censure, criticism, and 
ridicule which are based, appears, her judg- 
ment that “psychiatrists and psychologists have 
contributed almost nothing practical value 
the cure delinquency” (p. 184). Other agents 
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the prevention and control delinquency get 
their share criticism: judges for their obtuse 
moralism, social workers for their conscious 
unconscious class biases, the school boards for 
their inability understand the probiems which 
parents and children the lower socio-economic 
groups must face. Perhaps may agree that 
Steiner “hard-hitting” well brutally 
frank. 

more questionable, however, that Under- 
standing Juvenile Delinquency will enlighten the 
audiences which directed. After nearly 
two-hundred pages Steiner’s comments the 
sense and nonsense which passes for science 
the explanation, prevention, and control ju- 
venile delinquency, the reader encounters the 
following statement: “Should the field juve- 
nile delinquency remain puff smoke? That’s 
about where stands now regard validated 
data which proceed. And since cannot 
scientific the subject, let’s practical” 
(p. 191). This statement followed three 
final pages for Steiner’s practical recommenda- 
tion: Strip the judicial process pious moral- 
ism, psychological jargon and other pseudo- 
scientific verbiage, and make the juvenile court 
judge “responsible jury, just are the 
judges adult courts. This jury should made 
parents who live the same neighborhood, 
who can assess causes and who can watchful 
the probation aspects” (p. 193). That Stein- 
er’s description and analysis the confusion 
which surrounds the field juvenile delin- 
quency should end this general recommenda- 
tion brutal indeed. 

Joun 

Northwestern University 


The Murderous Trail Charles Starkweather. 
James MELvIN REINHARDT. Springfield, 
Charles Thomas, 1960. xii, 151 pp. 
$5.75. 


had hated and been hated,” Charles Stark- 
weather, murderer eleven people once com- 
mented, had little world keep alive 
long possible, and gun. That was an- 
swer How could particular about people 
had kill?” his brutal rampage 1958, 
Starkweather, 19-year old Nebraskan, included 
among his victims the parents and little sister 
his girl, Caril Fugate. killed indiscriminately, 
coolly, and without remorse. this small vol- 
ume, James Melvin Reinhardt, Professor 
Criminology the University Nebraska, at- 
tempts unravel the nature psychopathic 
murderer. Reinhardt devotes most the book 
Starkweather’s autobiography, written 
awaited execution, illustrations Stark- 


weather’s handwriting and drawings, and 
transcript the police investigation. 

Reinhardt portrays the mass killer person 
who, although judged legally sane, felt driven 
pervasive hatred, unsatisfied desire for 
power, and urge seek revenge against 
world which ignored him. Guns symbolized 
power and release from his life frustration. 
Dreams death and self-destruction plagued 
him. “Death,” real person Starkweather, 
would visit him the night, would always 
wake and see her standing there the 
window.” Caril Fugate, his 14-year old para- 
mour, put the match the powder keg his 
emotions: “Caril stirred somethin’ me.. 
guess wuz already there ‘cause came easy 
and seemed like wuz somethin’ been 
waitin’ fer.” After the murders and his arrest, 
Starkweather evinced guilt: “These people 
were way.” 

Although gruesomely interesting descrip- 
tion, the book contributes little under- 
standing the nature, sources, social impli- 
cations Starkweather’s baffling actions. Rein- 
hardt’s comments Starkweather’s motivation 
seldom beyond narrative level—hints about 
his fascination with guns, his self-destructive 
bent, his curious relation with Caril (the two 
spent several days enjoying themselves the 
same house with the the girl’s mur- 
dered family) are never drawn together into 
consistent analysis. The origins the killer’s 
hatred and guiltlessness remain mystery, too. 
Reinhardt accepts Starkweather’s comments 
about his early environment and his “loving 
mother” face value. Aside from tracing his 
experience school where was ridiculed 
the other children, Reinhardt makes effort 
probe more profoundly into the problem 
causation. The author does not address himself 
either the broader issues which inevitably 
arise the reader’s mind: Was there any pos- 
sible way that the community could have iden- 
tified and perhaps cured Starkweather’s path- 
ology before the tragedy? Should our criminal 
law revised eliminate its unrealistic judg- 
ments about Starkweather’s sanity? What are 
the implications the case for the 
debate capital 

can welcome this the 
autobiographical discourse Starkweather—as 
adding descriptions truly anti-social per- 
sonalities. Yet, the study individual case, 
however fascinating, achieves its significance 
only when interpreted the context broader 
theoretical and policy questions. This, Reinhardt 
fails do. 

McCorp 


Stanford University 
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Delinquency and Migration. 
Savitz. Prepared for the Commission Hu- 
man Relations: Official Agency the City 
Philadelphia. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Com- 
mission, 1960. pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

This report research project Philadel- 
phia tends contradict the widely held practice 
linking migration delinquency. sample 
1062 youths was selected from the public school 
rolls several high schools high delin- 
quency area. The four main municipal court 
files were then examined determine the num- 
ber youths the sample who were delinquent. 
the youths the sample, 333 (29 per cent) 
were found delinquent. Eighty-four per 
cent the total sample population was Negro 
and the major portion the report dealt with 
these Negro youths. 

The major findings the study supported the 
thesis: that migration does not have the 
crimogenetic effects attributed it. The Phila- 
delphia born population more frequently became 
delinquent than did the migrant group, though 
the difference was seldom statistically signifi- 
cant.” 

This research welcome addition knowl- 
edge about the important problem urban 
movement and delinquency. The area under ex- 
amination the study contained per cent 
migrant subject population. would useful 
get further data areas which contained 
more less proportionate migrant popula- 
tion. 

YABLONSKY 

University Massachusetts 


Die Bei Schulern: Beobachtung 
Und Analyse Des Aggressiven Verhaltens 
MANDEL. Bern und Stuttgart: Verlag 
Hans Huber, 1959, 115 pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 


The author, presumably younger psycholo- 
gist, his monograph Professors Richard and 
Gertrud Meili’s series, Genetic 
Characterology,” has produced most searching 
examination aggressive behavior adolescent 
boys. effort distinguish behaviorally be- 
tween the spontaneous and reactive conceptions 
aggression described the writings Freud, 
Adler, Miller, Dollard, Hartmann, Kris, Loewen- 
stein, and Mitscherlich, the writer observed 
pupils from years age over 189-day 
period boarding school which was em- 
ployed teacher. His working categories 
aggressive behavior lead rational typology 
boxing, verbal threats, and defiant fury which 
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were considered reactive; teasing and torment- 
ing which were considered spontaneous; and 
playful tussling and wrestling. The factor anal- 
ysis these categories combined with socio- 
metric reports rejection and acceptance pro- 
duced the analytically superior typology 
hostility, physical closeness and contact, inhibi- 
tion control aggressiveness, and striving 
for dominance orthogonal dimensions. The 
author clearly recognizes that his analysis did 
not confirm the distinctions between reactive 
and spontaneous expressions aggression found 
the literature and that aggressive acts char- 
acterized hostility are clearly differentiated 
from aggressive acts like wrestling, which imply 
striving for dominance but not hostility. 

While relatively high aggressiveness was the 
norm for the group, the relation between aggres- 
siveness and positive sociometric choice was 
clearly negative. The essential dilemma between 
the requirement strive for status and the 
threat being rejected for aggressiveness 
illuminated the very sensitive observation 
that mutual-choice pairs boys are aggressive 
toward one another ways which involve both 
hostility and physical contact; whereas, mutually 
rejecting boys show little hostility contact. 
Students the American street-corner gang will 
surprised and pleased the author’s inde- 
pendent recognition the role hitting and 
horseplay the establishment “contact” with 
higher-status group members. 

Frep 

University Chicago 


The Selection Offenders for Probation. 
THe Nations. New York: United 
Nations, 1959. vi, pp. International Docu- 
ments Service, Columbia University Press. 
.50, paper. 

This report, prepared Dr. Max Grunhut, 
Reader Criminology Oxford University, 
cooperation with the U.N. Secretariat, opens 
with definition the present cross-society 
state probation and then concentrates var- 
ious sentencing methods related probation. 
From this study, which contains excellent 
analysis probation procedures and practices 
England and Germany, with some attention 
being given recent developments France 
and Sweden, one can draw several conclusions: 
(1) The crime, itself, often “offers clue for 
the advisability probation.” (2) There are 
positive indications for probation treatment 
procedure other than its often general use for 
mitigating punishment. (3) Probation advis- 
able not only for positive treatment reasons, but 
for reasons which make any other sentence 
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wholly inadvisable. (4) Varied types offenders 
require different probation attention. (5) Pro- 
bation work “requires sufficient force keep 
the weak and the wavering under the influence 
this form treatment, but not much force 
impair personal relationship mutual 
trust and respect.” 


Lewis YABLONSKY 
University Massachusetts 


Modern Introduction the Family. Edited 
Glencoe, Free Press, 1960. 691 pp. 
$7.50. 


This welcome and useful addition the 
books readings the sociology the family. 
The selections are organized within functional 
frame reference outlined fairly lengthy 
introductory essay. The authors indicate the 
necessity differentiating conceptually among 
functions performed within the family, those 
performed interchange between the family 
and other social institutions, and those relating 
the individual member. The relationships be- 
tween family and society are viewed series 
functional interchanges with the economy, 
the polity, the community, and the value system. 
The corresponding functions for internal family 
activity are those task performance, family 
leadership, integration and solidarity, and the 
family value system; and the same four func- 
tions are used considering the relationships 
between the family system and the personality 
system. After seven introductory selections, 
these twelve functional sub-systems are then 
used the basis for selecting and organizing 
the other forty-four readings included the 
volume. 

Pointing the lack any general theory 
the family, spite considerable research, the 
authors express the hope that the structure-func- 
tion approach can provide such theory and 
state their Preface that one their aims 
this volume “to introduce tentative theoreti- 
cal conception which will systematically organize 
wide variety family phenomena.” However, 
framework not theory, and considerable 
elaboration their framework would re- 
quired before the reader would get sense 
conceptual closure. fact, they provide only 
the main headings outline conceptual 
framework. Even so, some readers may find 
useful relating the separate readings 
broader conceptual context. 

result the selection items which fit 
into their conceptual not all the 
usual areas family study are represented. 
Possibly for the same reason, relatively few 
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the articles are based empirical research. 
However, the selections are, for the most part, 
things which the student the family should 
know, and since they come from widely scattered 
sources, the authors have performed distinct 
service making them conveniently available. 
The volume will probably find its greatest use 
among specialists the family and advanced 
students, either text supplementary 
reading. 
University North Carolina 


Neglected Areas Family Living. THomas 
SULLENGER. Boston, Mass.: Christopher 
Publishing House, 1960. 447 pp. $5.00. 


Sullenger selected fifty-two articles such 
“neglected” topics the criteria for marital 
happiness, family rituals, household pets, the 
family meal, family councils, and family emo- 
tional security for inclusion volume de- 
signed for “just anybody who can read.” 
considers his work “feeble attempt renew 
interest areas” not now receiving much at- 
tention standard texts marriage and the 
family. 

The majority the articles have been taken 
from such journals the National Parent- 
Teacher, Parents’ Magazine, and McCall’s mag- 
azine. general, the articles deal with the then 
current ideas the writers rather than with any 
realistic attempt interpret findings research 
apply them the process day-to-day 
family living generate additional research. 

his introduction each topic area, Sul- 
lenger seems assume implicitly that more at- 
tention the “neglected” areas would, ipso 
facto, improve family living modern America. 

THEODORE JOHANNIS, JR. 

University Oregon 


Place Parents: Study Foster Care. 
New York: Humanities 
Press, 1960. viii, 248 pp. $5.00. 


Dr. Trasler’s study children foster homes 
and their foster families distinctive con- 
tribution the literature placement, both 
the method its procedure and the content 
its conclusions. 

The purpose described “pioneering.” 
discover whatever may related lack 
success rather than choose few suspected 
factors and put them quantitative tests 
large sample. The author avoided 
naires and structured interviews because 
the risk overlooking vital but subtle aspects 
the problem.” Instead, the situation foster 
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homes was inspected qualitatively. Two hundred 
and eighty three placements, divided into 
study group (unsuccessful) and contrast group 
(successful), were subjects for depth-case anal- 
ysis and assessment more than one judge. 
The results constitute the main body the 
book. addition, statistical use was made 
information for which the author feels there 
are presently reliable means measurement 
(such age, dates, and family size). The re- 
sults this are included tables and inter- 
preted relation the case analyses. 

Without revealing the conclusions themselves, 
can said that the joining the two 
methods research has proved fruitful pro- 
ducing number “leads” with some degree 
statistical validity that deserve serious con- 
sideration and further inspection. The study also 
casts doubt some former established convic- 
tions about “proper placement.” 

This book will useful not just placement 
personnel but also those who are concerned 
with family behavior theoretical applied 
fields. Because the suggestive value the 
case analyses and the book’s readability, may 
also interest and help prospective foster 
parents. 

ELEANOR STOKER BELL 

University Pennsylvania 


Lectures Revivals Religion. CHARLES 
GRANDISON FINNEY. Edited 
Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap 
Press Harvard University Press, 1960. ix, 
470 pp. $5.95. 

Protestant revivalism considered today 
religious anachronism most churchmen, 
evangelistic approach unsuited the sophisti- 
cated, skeptical spirit the times. But the 
first half the nineteenth century, was 
innovation. explained and defended its 
most eloquent supporter, Charles Finney, 
reflected the optimistic doctrine progress 
that underlay much American social thought. 
Finney’s hastily compiled lectures 1835 are 
full zeal convert the world, reform 
morals, and usher the millennium. Impa- 
tient with theological formalism and the pas- 
sivity the lukewarm “professors” 
ligion the comfortable churches, Finney re- 
jected old-line Calvinism favor common- 
sense biblicism and turned his attention the 
means promoting holiness. 

Well-provided with explanatory notes and 
lengthy introduction the editor, William 
McLoughlin, this new edition Finney’s lec- 
tures valuable primary source for the so- 
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ciologist religion and the student American 
beliefs and values. 
BENTON JOHNSON 
University Oregon 


Lebensphilosophie und Religion bei Georg 
Simmel. Horst MULLER. Berlin, Germany: 
Duncker Humblot, 1960. 169 pp. 
18.60, paper. 


This one several recent studies which 
reflect renewed interest Simmel, not only 
with Simmel’s profound reflections the mean- 
ing life, reality, time, and freedom, and with 
the religious ideas associated with these con- 
cepts, such grace and immortality. 

Dr. Miiller has drawn together Simmel’s 
thoughts religious subjects which are scat- 
tered throughout his numerous essays. has 
presented them frame reference that 
gives them semblance coherence and sys- 
tem. succeeds showing for the first time 
the astounding depth and boldness Simmel’s 
conceptions the philosophy religion. 

order justice his difficult task, 
Dr. Miiller has restricted his analysis Sim- 
mel’s writings the philosophic aspects re- 
ligion exclusively. Therefore, the book 
direct interest the professional sociologist 
except insofar reminds him the remark- 
able versatility one sociology’s great men. 

THEODORE ABEL 

Hunter College 


Patterns Professional Education. 
nam’s Sons, 1960. xviii, 288 pp. $6.75. 


order provide perspective for educators, 
this book describes and compares the educational 
programs selected professions: architecture, 
business administration, engineering, law, medi- 
cine, nursing, psychology, social work, teaching, 
and veterinary medicine. Coverage limited 
the United States and available published 
information. The author, who vice president 
the University Louisville, devotes succes- 
sive chapters comparison the several pro- 
grams terms their aims, curricula, methods 
instruction, faculty qualifications and salaries, 
recruitment and selection students, relations 
with universities, accrediting practices, and in- 
struction professional ethics. final chapter 
contains general comments and recommenda- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, the study suggestive rather 
than definitive. Little more than page given 
the complex task summarizing the many 
reported similarities and differences, with the 
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result that the reader who wants compact yet 
detailed overview educational “patterns” 
must compile for himself. This serious 
omission descriptive study. Less serious but 
equally frustrating the author’s practice 
presenting basic comparative statistics the 
text alone; accompanying tables are offered. 
The author also regrettably overlooks the fact 
that professional education has become active 
field research for some sociologists, whose 
studies professional socialization particular 
are clearly germane certain the problems 
discussed the book. Nevertheless, must 
recognized that the book represents the most 
systematic recent attempt compare programs 
professional education. Sociologists who are 
interested the professions may therefore find 
the volume useful reference well 
stimulus for further research and analysis. 
Mary Goss 
Cornell University Medical College 


Sociology and Social Problems. Eva 
Ross. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 
1960. viii, 275 pp. $3.96. 


this text, designed for use Catholic 
secondary schools Dr. Ross attempts intro- 
duce sociology and the problems studies 
while the same space promoting the values 
the Church. The Imprimatur the Arch- 
bishop Milwaukee testifies the success 
the latter aim. The reviewer must withhold his 
far the presentation sociology con- 
cerned. Perhaps this because the possi- 
bility that times the naive reader may have 
difficulty telling where sociology leaves off 
and indoctrination begins. 

But not alway difficult, when 
discussing the different ways which man’s 
culture has developed, find (p. 50) “The 
culture the human race had its origins 
the culture Adam and Eve.” then get 
the herding stage (Abel), the farming stage 
(Cain), the development different languages, 
and the like, all carefully documented from 
Genesis. The authority cited outside criti- 
cism, but other views might possibly have been 
evaluated well. 

The student who goes college sociology 
after exposure only such book this will 
have gained smattering few concepts and 
rather parochial view some social prob- 
lems, but may also find himself in- 
quiring world for which will have been ill- 
prepared. 

SMITH, Jr. 
Mount Holyoke College 
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The Jewish Immigrant England, 1870-1914. 
State University Press, 1960. 320 pp. $5.00. 


scholarly social-historical study, this volume 
covers the period beginning with the transition 
from Dutch and German Eastern-European 
Jewish immigration England and ending with 
the outbreak World War describes 
detailed and objective way the life and labor 
these 120,000 immigrants the East End 
London and comparable communities sev- 
eral provincial cities. There very little 
Jewish-Gentile relations, but what more in- 
teresting and original, there much the 
relations between native hosts 
impoverished the new ar- 
rivals. The forces operating immigrant cul- 
tural life may epitomized the case the 
children who were taken hand the State 
make them English, their parents 
keep them traditionally Jewish, and native 
Jewry render them Anglo-Jewish. general, 
secularization and Anglicization won out. 

Mavrice 

Yale University 


Revolt the South. DAN WAKEFIELD. New 
York: Grove Press; London: Evergreen 
Books; Toronto: McClelland Stewart 
(Evergreen Target Book), 1960. 128 pp. 
.95, paper. 

This the first new paperback series 
which focus current events national 
and international importance. description 
developments race relations the Ameri- 
can South, from the time the Supreme Court’s 
school desegregation decision 1954 the 
summer 1960, and commentary these 
developments. The author, reporter for 
The Nation, personally covered many the 
events describes. 

The book necessarily sketchy because 
covers six years complex and fast-moving 
events its 128 pages. There the familiar 
story police brutality, officially sanctioned 
violence, and abortive legal processes the 
South; description the organization, 
growth, and operation the White Citizens 
Councils; the legal battle against integration; 
the plight the “moderates”; and finally, the 
non-violent revolt the Negro, beginning with 
the bus boycott Montgomery and spreading 
throughout the South the recent “sit-in” 
demonstrations lunch counters. 

Mr. Wakefield has endeavored see, report, 
and evaluate these dramatic events objectively, 
but his sympathies are obviously with the 
forces change. His cautious optimism regard- 
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ing not too distant victory for these forces 
based underestimation the strength 
the opposition. Nor does anticipate major 
role for the Southern “liberals” for federal 
intervention, although each these will play 
part. The main force for change sees 
the Negroes, themselves, whose determination and 
organizing ability have been demonstrated 
some the events describes. 

There little this book that will not 
already familiar the readers this review, 
and little that original its insights. But 
good journalism, sketching the movements 
broad outline and illuminating them with se- 
lected events vividly described. This ordering 
complex and seemingly chaotic events provides 
perspective from which view the develop- 
ments race relations this critical period. 

BERREMAN 

University Oregon 


Britain’s Scientific and Technological Manpower. 
Payne. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. xiii, 466 pp. $8.50. 


The supply and demand for scientists and 
engineers Great Britain, and some the 
factors influencing this ratio, constitute the 
heart the present volume. addition (and 
the tail wags the dog) there elaborate 
description the British educational system 
much which irrelevant for the central 
thesis. The factual materials the importance 
science and technology for Britain’s future 
and the present and foreseeable future num- 
bers scientists and engineers (with com- 
parable data for the United States), are all 
good quality. 

Britain’s main resource the skill its 
people. Since the beginning the industrial 
revolution, and until recently, the English 
craftsmen and small number scientists suf- 
ficed keep Britain the front the world’s 
industrial and political leader. the last several 
decades, however, science and technology have 
grown rapidly and extensively that England 
needs the skills vast new army scientists 
and engineers order remain strong and 
viable society. England does not appear have 
enough such people attempting improve 
British industry that Britain can continue 
strong manufacturing and exporting nation. 
Although the available comparative statistics are 
poor quality, the United States, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and perhaps other countries, 
seem have higher proportions relative the 
population scientists and engineers than does 


Britain. This fact seems account for the 
lower productivity observed Britain, com- 
pared with the United States, has been 
ably documented Rostas, “Comparative Pro- 
ductivity British and American Industry” 
(1948). 

Britain’s problem stems part from the 
attitude held university people that engineers 
and technicians are lower status than are 
scientists concerned exclusively with basic, non- 
applied science. turn, this attitude related 
that held industrialists that industry only 
needs highly competent craftsmen and that re- 
search and development new and improved 
products and methods are little importance. 
Hence, there insufficient supply and demand 
shortage qualified people meet the demand: 
there also shortage demand meet 
long-term national requirements” (p. 335). 
The British government making strong efforts 
break this vicious circle; such efforts involve 
the reorganization the educational system. 

ABRAM JAFFE 

Columbia University 


The Meaning Modern Business: Introduc- 
tion the Philosophy Large Corporate 
Enterprise. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. xi, 427 pp. 
$7.50. 

The Meaning Modern Business (which 
carries the rather more modest 
troduction the Philosophy Large Corporate 
Enterprise) difficult book review because 
the argument not clearly made. Mr. Eells ad- 
dresses himself the laudable objective de- 
veloping more adequate theory the cor- 
poration, but this reviewer’s judgment, 
does not achieve his goal. lays out the 
familiar classical theory the firm with its 
simple goal profit maximization and then 
rejects the grounds that does not ade- 
quately provide for the corporation’s broader 
economic, political, and social responsibilities. 
next puts forward “heuristic model” 
what terms the “metrocorporation,” which 
turns out the corporation the “Organiza- 
tion Man,” and rejects this being too em- 
bracing. His original contribution terms the 
corporation” and describes 
“tempered its times, and more specifically 
the requirements pluralistic society 
grounded the principles democracy, indi- 
vidual liberty, and the rule law safe- 
guard freedom (p. 330). 

Proponents the traditional and “metro” 
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models might well argue, though with greater 
conviction, that their models are similarly based 
upon pluralistic society described the 
author. Further, Mr. Eells does not advance 
our knowledge the very area where are 
most need help. What need guidance 
how the firm decides should decide be- 
tween long-range profit maximization and its 
assorted other obligations. Telling that via- 
bility will depend maintaining certain 
equilibrium” not very enlightening. Nor 
the reader given adequate delineation what 
these several other obligations are. are told 
they include economic, political, social, cultural, 
and spiritual considerations, but specificity 
lacking. good, however, know that per- 
sons large corporations are wrestling with 
these problems, even though delineation remains 
achieved. 

Mr. Eells’ study uneven quality, verbose, 
and displays extraordinary penchant for what 
this reviewer construes “conspicuous con- 
sumption” terminology. 

HADLEY 

Smith College 


Social Workers’ Perceptions Clients: Study 
GAR Borcatta, Davip FANSHEL and 
Henry New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1960. pp. $2.00. 


Agency administrative records can used 
answer operational questions, but social sci- 
entists interested basic research usually have 
difficulty adopting them post facto their 
purposes. The author this volume succeeded 
avoiding this difficulty having the Family 
and Children’s Service Pittsburgh adopt 
pre-categorized instrument for caseworkers 
use making their reports. 

The study, which has been based factor 
analysis variables social caseworker 
perceptions their clients, shows that different 
classes information employed caseworkers 
characterize clients bear little relation 
one another. For instance, personality ratings 
had little relationship socio-economic back- 
ground characteristics, and neither these 
dimensions were significantly related the out- 
come casework. 

Perhaps the most common dimension used 
the assessment clients was social-psycho- 
logical distinction between those who were rel- 
atively vigorous, outgoing and effective, and 
self-managing, and those who tended un- 
energetic, overwhelmed, and withdrawn. 

EaTon 

University Pittsburgh 


Politics and Culture International History. 
Princeton University Press, 1960. xiii, 560 
pp. $10.00. 

Professor Bozeman has written important 
book, the thesis which that great differences 
exist between the various cultural and political 
systems which constitute today’s world society. 
More specifically, she contends—and provides 
evidence for her contention—that the value 
systems and behavior patterns the European 
nations are not easily compatible with the tra- 
ditional local orders that are being reconstituted 
throughout Asia and Africa and that the im- 
position European forms State organiza- 
tion and inter-state behavior therefore results 
strains which will not easily resolved. The 
problem made more complicated the fact 
that the Western vocabulary political ideas 
has been adopted wholesale basis others, 
but the terms are bound have different 
meaning. The important implication her 
view that misleading view the present 
world situation simply terms Western- 
Soviet contest, but that third—and possibly 
more critical—dimension must added: the 
native values the countries which this 
contest being waged. One almost tempted 
add that, sense, the Soviet Union and 
her non-Communist adversaries often have 
more common with one another than they 
with the native cultures they confront: they 
are really promoting the same value system 
(based Western experiences industrializa- 
tion and standards living) vis-a-vis the under- 
developed countries. 

Where Professor Bozeman and the political 
sociologist may part company her con- 
tention that “the affinities and differences be- 
tween the various cultural and political systems 
can uncovered only thorough exploration 
the historic sources all significant patterns 
political thought and behavior.” doubt 
such historical inquiry can provide much 
the evidence one needs; one may question, how- 
ever, whether the only possible approach 
the important task, whether other, more 
contemporary approaches may not yield simi- 
larly valid insights. this may, the author 
addresses herself the task historical inquiry 
with vigor and thoroughness, tracing developing 
patterns thought and behavior the ancient 
Near East, Greece, the Empire Alexander, 
China, Rome, Islam, Medieval Western Europe, 
Byzantium, the Muslim Realm, and the North 
Italian City States, and concluding with very 
brief examination Western European patterns. 
One may comment that her description 
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Western European values and practices very 
idealized: she describes the Western conception 
politics being subject ethics, that peace 
and law are always conceived moral issues, 
and that statesmen are expected comply with 
the same integral standards behavior which 
law has enjoined upon private individuals. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, for one, would certainly 
disagree with the latter idea (as evidenced 
the title one his works, “Moral Man and 
Immoral Society”), and other parts the de- 
scription, too, are subject question. strikes 
this reviewer that “we” come out the 
“good guys”—even not always the bright 
our assumption that others share 
our values obviously faulty. 

Returning the basic thesis the book, 
undeniably sound, and the degree scholar- 
ship displayed its pages tremendously im- 
pressive. the recent preoccupation students 
international relations with the “behavioral 
sciences,” the historical element has perhaps 
been neglected. The profession therefore in- 
debted Professor Bozeman for her attempt 
rectify this neglect and reconstruct 
proper balance the investigation the 
ple factors which make the study the most 
complex form all human relationships: that 
between the vast aggregates known nations 


and states. 
Frep SONDERMANN 


The Colorado College 


University, Ala.: University Ala- 
bama Press, 1960. xiv, 159 pp. $3.00. 


While Graham arrays impressive evidence 
that ours indeed the “best” society, raises 
profound questions about our continuing ca- 
pacity govern democratically. spite in- 
complete data and contradictory theory, con- 
temporary social science warrants the conclusion 
that man “fit for democracy” and that de- 
mocracy “fit for man.” However, democracy 
government for complex society, even though 
characteristics human personality and group 
behavior establish viable. Graham tests 
our political system not only against the basic 
tasks governance faced any society, but 
also against the newer tasks defense, full 
employment, and the promotion throughout the 
world the values democracy. Here finds 
particularly lack methods supply leader- 
ship and adequate theory democratic 
polity. Without these, the demands con- 
temporary government may indeed destroy de- 


mocracy. 
WENGERT 


University Oregon 


Lowie’s Selected Papers Anthropology. Edited 
Cora Berkeley, Calif.: University 
California Press, 1960. xi, 509 pp. $10.00. 


This volume contains papers the late 
Robert Lowie, together with brief auto- 
biographical introduction and, appendix, 
syllabus seminar his own work prepared 
himself. Since nothing included from 
Lowie’s ten major books from his eighteen 
important monographs the Plains Indians, 
the volume might have been entitled Minor 
Works Robert Lowie.” The introduction 
was superseded before publication the full- 
length autobiography, Robert Lowie, Eth- 
nologist (1959). The appendix is, quite literally, 
only academic interest. the papers, 
eleven were originally published prior 1920, 
more than forty years ago, and the majority 
appeared readily accessible journals, e.g., 
nine the American Anthropologist and three 
the American Journal Sociology. 
means, therefore, can the collection regarded 
epoch-making publishing event. 

The book nevertheless has certain modest 
value. Five the papers have never been 
published before, and like number are re- 
printed from Festschriften and other relatively 
unavailable sources. The selection displays 
fairly adequately the range Lowie’s anihro- 
pological interests. does scant justice, how- 
ever, the quality his contributions. The 
120 pages devoted “Kinship and Social Or- 
ganization,” for example, convey but faint 
suggestion the depth the scope either 
the author’s two books the same subject. 
the whole, though the collection will have 
limited usefulness the anthropologist, will 
have little none for others, including the so- 
ciologist. 

University Pittsburgh 


Taboo: Study Malagasy Customs and Be- 
liefs. Norway: Oslo Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. vii, 325 pp. Distributed 
Humanities Press, New York. $6.50. 
This work Norwegian missionary-an- 

thropologist essentially descriptive study 

the forms and functions taboos (fady) 
among the Malagasy Madagascar. based 
over 600 taboos, numbered consecutively 
chapter, collected during nearly twenty years’ ex- 
perience the field. The dominant trait 
guiding principle common all the taboos 
what the author calls “the pattern 

With the present material basis shall try 

show that the taboos all their many fields 


show consistent tendency point damning 
finger the contrast the ideals which the 
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individual and the group hold all the different 
walks life. (P. 290). 


When personal and social values are stake, 
“the enemy society and authority” made 
taboo, and thus, for example, the destinies 
(Vintana) newborn child and its father are 
irreconcilable, the father, thinking “socially and 
collectively” regardless his own feelings, puts 
the child out die cannot saved 
sacrifice. Thus the major function Malagasy 
taboos one social control. 

Chapter “The Basic Nature the 
Taboos,” Ruud discusses the theories Frazer, 
van Gennep, and Marett concerning mana 
impersonal supernatural power the basis 
taboo. Malagasy belief, numerous exam- 
ples throughout the book attest, the power in- 
volved can personal well impersonal, 
natural well supernatural; and hence, the 
author rejects these writers’ formulations 
too narrow. 

Ruud wrote this book Norwegian, and 
while the English the translation times 
ungrammatical, generally readable and not 
often confusing. This perhaps not the kind 
book the professional anthropologist would 
have written the subject, but that does not 
mean without merit for social scientists. 

VERNON DorJAHN 

University Oregon 


Plantation and Village the Cameroons: Some 
Economic and Social Studies. EDWIN 
ARDENER, SHIRLEY ARDENER, and 
tion Henry Published 
for the Nigerian Institute Social and Eco- 
nomic Research. London; New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. xxxvi, 435 pp. $8.00. 


This not academic study but analysis 
designed present report plantation labor 
useful management and administration per- 
sonnel. The field work was done 1953-1955 
the British Trust territory the Southern 
Cameroons the authors who are anthro- 
pologist, sociologist, and economist. The book 
divided into three parts: Part concerned 
with various aspects employment, including 
the foundation plantation hiring, tribal back- 
ground, employment histories, demographic 
data, aspects camp living, spare-time occupa- 
tions and earnings, diet, patterns expenditure, 
saving, and remittances home and debt. Part 
deals with the shifting position labor 
supply, concentrating sources, migration 
two southern tribes, and motives for mi- 
grating. Part III focuses, historically and ana- 
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lytically, the demographic, social, and eco- 
nomic effects immigration upon the southern- 
most Victoria Division peoples and covers immi- 
gration and population structure, marriage and 
prostitution, land, agriculture and subsistence, 
and local attitudes. Very useful appendices, list- 
ing sampling procedures, tribal. composition 
various labor groups, procedures the dietary 
survey, local variations food supplies, sex 
ratios selected areas, individual case histories, 
among other items, and general, tribal, and geo- 
graphical indexes conclude the volume. 

Although this work would have been enriched 
some effort had been made include the im- 
pact contemporary political development, 
is, nevertheless, most ably done study, one 
really practical usefulness; and makes 
real contribution the literature modern 
Africa. 

Brooklyn College 


Sweet. Anthropological Papers, Museum 
Anthropology, University Michigan, No. 
14. Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Michi- 
gan, 1960. xiv, 280 pp. $2.50, paper. 


This monograph has one major virtue that 
the author explicitly recognizes and rightly 


judges providing good reason for publica- 
tion. addition very meagre collec- 
tion studies villages the Near East. 

Tell village Northwest Syria. 
Although more emphatically agrarian 
community, with both landlord-tenant and free- 
hold tenure systems, the cultural features 
pastoral economy are also forcefully present. 
The consequences increasing national identity 
and technological innovations provide addi- 
tional sources heterogeneity the activities 
the village. 

presenting cultural features village life 
Tell Toqaan and the cross-ties structure 
through which they course, the author does 
journeyman work describing the material details. 
And long she relating social data the 
material, the writing has confident tone it. 
However, the discussion social structure loses 
this quality, and description far more vague 
and unclear here than elsewhere. The author’s 
use “family” alternate for “lineage” 
one context, whereas elsewhere she seems 
acknowledge difference, but one illustration 
this less lucid flow language when describ- 
ing the interlocking set premises which acti- 
vate the social relations the village. 

The author frequently teases the reader with 
the embryo idea which should lead away 
from description and into analysis. is, how- 
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ever, usually aborted. This not criticism, 
but the statement observation. After all, 
though may always wish for more, the 
reader cannot legitimately argue with author 
who does what she explicitly sets out do. 
Miss Sweet declares her intention, the preface, 
“to present data that will useful others.” 
The material there for further use. the 
main, she has done her job very well. 
Victor 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


The Sociology Colonial Virginia. Morrts 
TALPALAR. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1960. xi, 371 pp. $6.00. 


Nurtured and encouraged sociologists like 
Robert Merton and Bernard Barber, the 
one hand, and historians like Thomas 
Cochran and Sylvia Thrupp, the other, 
there has been during the past decade highly 
salutary increase exchange between the two 
disciplines. This cross-fertilization has produced 
some notable blooms, such Elinor Barber’s 
splendid The Bourgeoisie 18th Century France 
and Neil Smelser’s ingenious Social Change 
the Industrial Revolution. The special excellence 
these works lies their skillful fusion 
historical data and sociological theory. 

Morris Talpalar’s The Sociology Colonial 
Virginia aspires classed with such hy- 
brids. But despite the welcome promise the 
title, contains few data and little theory. 
essentially amateur attempt extract from 
the genesis and development the Virginia 
colony larger meaning than historians usually 
draw. pursuit this objective, examines 
successive essays the evolution political 
and economic institutions, the values and style 
life the planter aristocracy, the nature 
indentured servitude, and the conditions 
chattel slavery. Unfortunately, the treatment 
given these subjects cannot commended. 
Replete with unsound generalizations and dubi- 
ous interpretations, confounds fact and fancy 
and substitutes assertion for evidence. Although 
the positive contribution the study nuga- 
tory, does admirably demonstrate how soci- 
ological history should not written. 

New York City 


The Hoe and Book: Italian Experiment 
Community Development. FREDERICK 
Ithaca, Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. xx, 158 pp. $3.00. 


One always tempted criticize book 
what ought have been rather than the 
basis what is. Professor Friedmann might 
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have built upon his previous research Matera 
and, thus, presented the reader with major 
study the “little tradition” following Red- 
field’s analysis peasant societies. What has 
done, however, done well; yet, the reviewer 
wishes for more. 

The philosophical insights the author add 
poignancy his analysis battle against il- 
literacy the Italian voluntary association, 
UNLA {Unione per Lotta contro 
The forgotten South, the back- 
wash Italian history, suffers from variety 
problems, not the least which its un- 
skilled, illiterate population. Formal education, 
centralized and controlled the distant bureaus 
Rome, little related the needs the 
villager. The Centers established UNLA 
seek break the ancient stranglehold tradi- 
tion teaching the villager aid himself. The 
introduction abstract knowledge and technical 
innovations are facilitated through the question- 
discussion technique, centering the problems 
which interest the adult students the Centers. 

UNLA has not been unmitigated success. 
Its work has been marred political faction- 
alism, excessive paternalism its directors, 
familial bickering the local level, and little 
internal democracy the national level. New 
strengths have been brought the village 
has fostered the spirit community 
and cooperative effort; for many, the association 
has been the first recognition individual 
worth; and, least the village level, the 
organization has served practicum de- 
mocracy. 

Friedmann’s keen analysis UNLA sharpens 
the reader’s understanding Italian village 
life. His penetrating use case studies casts 
new light the role women, family struc- 
ture, inter-familial rivalries, and community 
organization. 

Moss 

Wayne State University 


Las Clases Sociales Uruguay: Estructura- 

video, Uruguay: Ediciones Nuestro Tiempo, 
1960. 304 pp. $4.00, paper. 


his study social stratification Uruguay, 
completed 1958, Rama rejects the theoretical 
typologies Weber, von Wiese, and others 
inapplicable this small, relatively homoge- 
neous, non-Indian country. Like Warner sees 
the three major classes being subdivided, but 
finds for Uruguay only five categories (Upper, 
Upper and Lower Middle, Upper and Lower 
Lower), with certain marginal elements the 
population, such the unemployed, delinquents, 
prostitutes, etc., being such significance that 
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his opinion they almost provide sixth cate- 
gory. After able and interesting refutation 
the myth Uruguay classless state, 
Rama proceeds analyze very carefully each 
the five classes terms the existing situa- 
tion the rural areas, the cities the in- 
terior, and metropolitan Montevideo, con- 
sidering them particularly relation occu- 
pational groupings and power, but without 
neglecting such factors education, prestige, 
and standard living. 

well known, the nature Spanish 
colonization and rule, and possibly the absence 
Protestant heritage, resulted society 
Latin America where there sharp and 
rigid differentiation between the upper-privileged 
sector and the lower elements the population, 
and where the development middle class 
very recent, and still far from ubiquitous, 
phenomenon. This fact may considered 
some degree both cause and effect the 
underdeveloped character much the Latin 
American world. this respect, Uruguay 
exception. Here, though numerically inferior 
the lower classes (the pyramid shows per- 
centage relationship the three major class 
divisions the middle classes assume 
prime importance. The upper land-owning class 
continues prevail only the rural areas. In- 
creasingly Uruguay seems the road 
becoming middle-class society—a unique situ- 
ation Latin America. 

Smith College 


Social Integration Urban Communities: 
Guide for Educational Planning. ROBERT 
Knapp. New York: Bureau Publication, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1960. 
ix, 196 pp. $5.75. 

This work directed “local citizen 
groups,” who, according the author, “are 
concerned with community educational develop- 
ment, well the educational profession 
general.” simply written, suggestive 
some the problems facing educational policy- 
makers, and could serve usefully material for 
discussion members PTA’s, citizen groups, 
teachers, and administrators. describes and 
summarizes some the major findings from 
six community studies and poses some questions 
for educational policy that stem from the find- 
ings these studies different types com- 
munities the United States. These six studies 
are of: Middletown, Black Metropolis, Yankee 
City, Steeltown, Regional City, and Park Forest. 
While not representative every significant 
type American community, and although 
conducted people with different methods and 
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concerns, these studies provide the author 
with sufficient materials for raising questions 
about educational values and practices that are 
well worth considering the 
AGGER 
University Oregon 


American Society: Sociological Interpreta- 
Edition, Revised. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1960. viii, 575, xiv pp. $5.50. 


admiration and critical reactions 
the original edition this volume were stated 
some length decade ago the Review (16 
[October, 1951], pp. Since then, some 
excellent textbooks and studies dealing with 
particular aspects American society have ap- 
peared, and Max Lerner America 
Civilization (1957) has provided extensive 
ecclectic compilation facts and ideas about 
our way life. But Professor Williams’ work— 
either edition—is the only first-rate general 
sociological treatise the social structures 
the United States. 

The revision remains large-scale application 
the increasingly fashionable 
functional” approach. The concepts culture, 
cultural norm, institution, and status and role 
—the latter pair presumably more precise 
replacement for social organization and group, 
used the first edition—are employed with 
consistency and skill fairly systematic 
analysis family and kinship, social stratifica- 
tion, economic, political, educational, and 
religious institutions and groups. The original 
format followed almost exactly, and the 
analysis itself, although marked few con- 
ceptual refinements (e.g., use 
essentially unchanged. The judicious incorpora- 
tion research materials also characterizes the 
revision, which includes, for example, brief dis- 
cussions recent findings social mobility 
and voting behavior. And here and there appear 
interpretive revisions, the chapter edu- 
cation; and new substantive topics, the addi- 
tion sketchy treatment Judaism the 
chapter religion. Finally, the readability 
the book somewhat improved. 

Still, the revision disappointing. For 
gives very short shrift some highly important 
—socially and sociologically—features the 
current scene. Thus the generally fine chapter 
social stratification, like its predecessor, con- 
siders ethnic relationships only passing. There 
bit technology and mass production (and 
much the corporation and labor) the 
chapter economic institutions, but: almost 
nothing here elsewhere mass consumption 
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and mass leisure. “Science and secular ration- 
ality” are treated briefly the still-splendid 
chapter value orientations, but the enormous 
social role science otherwise ignored. Two 
pages, before, are given “the civil and 
military powers”; surely now clear that 
militarization major part American life. 
Perhaps these matters not “fit” the format 
worked out years ago. But the social order 
changes, and too should good book 
American Society. 


Princeton University 


Language, Culture, and Personality: Essays 
Memory Edward Sapir. Edited LESLIE 
Sprer, and STANLEY 
Newman. Salt Lake City: University 
Utah Press, 1960. xii, 298 pp. $3.75. 


The long shadow which Edward Sapir cast 
his lifetime has, anything, been augmented 
the years since his death 1939. the reprint- 
ing this memorial volume some two decades 
after first appeared, there timely re- 
minder, one were eeded, the wide range 
interests shared with its contributors, his 
former students. sure, reviewers origi- 
nally accorded the reception due mixed pot, 
for some articles, while creditable, are undis- 
tinguished, and others have yet find wide 
following their specialized fields. Not few, 
however, have since become classics; and their 
renewed availability modest price will 
widely welcomed. Readers this journal, which 
seems have passed over the first edition, 
may find particular interest the following 
articles, some them undoubtedly old friends: 
Herzog, “Culture Change and Language”; 
Kluckhohn, “Patterning Exemplified 
Navaho Culture”; Opler, “Three Types 
Variation and Their Relation Culture 
Change”; Mandelbaum, “Social Trends 
and Personal Pressures”; DuBois, “Attitudes 
toward Food and Hunger Alor”; and and 
Beaglehole, “Personality Development 
Pukapukan Children.” 

This the first series anthropological 
reprints offset projected the University 
Utah. sets high standard, indeed, for subse- 
quent volumes match. 


THEODORE STERN 
University Oregon 


Worker the Cane: Puerto Rican Life His- 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1960. ix, 288 
pp. $5.00. 

This book the admittedly fragmentary bi- 
ography Don Taso, Puerto Rican agricul- 
tural day laborer. Although Don Taso never 
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succeeds escaping from the rural lower class, 
apparently endowed with qualities mind 
and spirit that enable him participate more 
fully than most the profound social changes 
Puerto Rico has experienced during his adult 
life. These same qualities make possible for 
him relate significant aspects his partici- 
pation Professor Mintz, his good friend and 
anthropo-biographer. Despite its highly person- 
alized character, Don Taso’s narrative provides 
valuable view the processes socio-eco- 
nomic change and their impact upon rural 
community. 

The climax Don Taso’s life story his 
dramatic conversion Protestant revivalist 
sect. Previous this event, Don Taso’s values 
seem have been quite secular and was 
active the Socialist Party well union 
affairs. Professor Mintz focuses his analysis 
upon this presumably anomalous development 
and has some interesting things say about 
the role the spiritual during the course 
sweeping and enduring trend toward secular- 
ization within one entire society. 

Most the narrative told Don Taso’s 
own words. However, the biographer must 
credited with excellent job organization 
that successfully keeps the main line the 
life story clear and visible throughout the book. 
sum, this unassuming but worthwhile 
contribution the literature social change. 

ARNOLD FELDMAN 

University Delaware 


Cultures and Societies Africa. Edited 
and PHOEBE OTTENBERG. New York: 
Random House, 1960. 614 pp. $7.50. 


The stated objective this volume 
“provide introduction the anthropology 
Africa south the Sahara and show the 
range African social and cultural forms.” 
(p. the judgment the reviewer, this 
aim effectively achieved. While the editors 
are acutely sensitive the basic changes opera- 
tive modern Africa, their focus essentially 
the traditional societies and cultures, the 
assumption that this provides “fuller picture 
African life and better background for 
understanding the present changes.” (p. 

The book consists carefully selected and 
systematically ordered body anthropological 
writings the region. Apart from the lucid 
introduction some eighty pages the edi- 
tors, contains thirty-two selections, grouped 
under the following categories: people and en- 
vironment; social groupings; authority and gov- 
ernment; values, religion, and aesthetics; and 
culture contact and change. The introduction 
provides coherence the volume whole, 
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well the rationale for the readings selected. 
addition, each selection placed proper 
context brief prefatory statement, with 
each reading accompanied supplementary 
notes and suggested readings. The value the 
volume further enhanced its excellent 
bibliography, which classified both according 


topic and region. Brown 


Boston University 


Die amerikanische “Cultural Anthropology” 
und das Wertproblem. 
Berlin: Dunker Humbolt, 1959. 
184 pp. D.M. 18.—, paper. 

This interpretation American anthropology 
with particular emphasis the problem 
values was written German anthropologist 
associated with the Institute for Ethnology 
founded Richard Thurnwald the Free Uni- 
versity Berlin. Except for occasional refer- 
ences Thurnwald’s theories, the book deals 
entirely with American developments. 

Throughout all three parts the volume, 
the author construes both cultural anthropology 
and the problem values unusually broad 
terms. Part focuses primarily 
psychological theories the history Ameri- 
can anthropology reference the works 
variety social scientists, e.g., Boas and his 
students, Kroeber, Radcliffe-Brown, Kluckhohn, 
Linton, Herskovits, Sapir, Hallowell, Kardiner, 
Mowrer, and Parsons. Part sketches 
some empirical findings bearing upon diffusion- 
ism and biological determinism and details ex- 
tensive pictures Hopi and Navaho life pat- 
terns. Finally, Part III, Rudolph raises such 
abstract and often philosophical issues the 
relationship values motivation, cultural 
meanings, social function, the nature knowl- 
edge terms perception and conception, 
linguistic structures, logic, reality and existence, 
and science. 

this study, dealing does with the 
problem values, the constant preference for 
idealistically oriented writings itself com- 
mentary upon the potency cultural values. 
the whole, the book scholarly and contains 
extensive bibliography. Nevertheless, the 
vagueness and generality the problem formu- 
lation and the many digressions into background 
materials and tangential theories and findings 
detract from the usefulness the book for 
American students anthropology the value 
problem. German social scientists will surely 
find much Rudolph’s exposition convenient 
introduction American developments. 

HINKLE 

Ohio State University 


The Eskimos. Foreword 
Forpe. New York: Humanities 
Press, 1960. xv, 262 pp. $6.50. 

The Danish anthropologist Kaj Birket-Smith 
has devoted half century study the 
Eskimo, much field work ranging from 
Greenland the Bering Strait. The revised and 
enlarged edition his well-known survey shows 
that Dr. Birket-Smith has kept himself the 
forefront Eskimo researches during the gen- 
eration and more since the work first appeared. 
The Eskimos is, addition, the product 
cultivated mind and humane spirit. 

The very word “Eskimo” suggests problems 
human ecology. this subject, Birket-Smith 
devotes three chapters; indeed, one his 
principal themes, pervading the chapter “The 
Society.” The discussion kinship behavior 
and social control relation this theme 
lucid and suggestive. 

Eskimo-culture history, Birket-Smith ad- 
heres advocacy inland origin. Younger 
Eskimologists are less certain this and less 
inclined than Birket-Smith see sharp di- 
chotomy between inland and maritime ways 
life the Arctic. The author aware this 
and careful point out the complexities 
the culture-historical problem. 

final chapter, Birket-Smith describes the 
fate the Eskimo under Russian, American, 
Canadian, and Danish control, contrast which, 
until very recent years, could bring little com- 
fort citizens the North American nations. 

RICHARD SLOBODIN 

Smith College 


Headhunter’s Heritage: Social and Economic 
Change among the Mundurucu Indians. 
Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University California Press, 1960. 
202 pp. $5.00. 

Murphy’s study reports the results field 
work conducted himself and his wife 
1952-53 among the Indians the 
State Para the Amazon Valley. The 1250 
living members the tribe are now roughly 
divided into three groups, the first which 
maintains culture, that “characterized 
adherence ways,” and the remain- 
ing two patterns which are “drastically modi- 
fied” point where that group 
which makes its home along the 
Tapajés River and its tributaries, has way 
life which “is especially close that their 
Brazilian neighbors.” 

The author spent five-month periods both 
“traditional” and changing village and has 
been able—by juxtaposing the cultural data 
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from these differentially affected groups within 
single tradition—to reveal some the more 
significant results exposure the attractions 
the “eminently useful objects proferred 
Western Civilization.” the special virtue 
Murphy’s analysis that does not view the 
products culture contact simple cata- 
logue acceptances, acceptances-with-modifi- 
cation, and rejections. The “objects” themselves 
have had far less effect the culture the 
than the process striving get 
them and the web social relationships that 
has been altered and/or fabricated insure and 
facilitate their acquirement. 
MANNERS 
Brandeis University 


Facts and Theory Sociocultural Change 
Rural Social System. 
Borpa. Monografias Sociolégicas No. Bis. 
English Text. Bogota: Universidad Nacional 
Colombia, Departmento Sociologia, 
1960. pp. price indicated, paper. 


This admirable, tentative report the di- 
rector long-range project started 1952 
applies the theories social and cultural change 
the little peasant community Saucio, situ- 
ated the Colombian Andes. Saucio’s rapid 
transition within the last decade from sacred, 
Hispanoid (rather than mestizo culture), and 
isolated rural society social system and 
ethos which are increasingly rurban, secular, and 
rational demonstrated means data de- 
rived from participant-observation and “ex- 
perimentation,” house-to-house canvassings, and 
personal interviews. The monograph intended 
serve both teaching device, which end 
the careful footnotes and rather elementary 
coverage theory should very helpful, and 
guide for field work. stressing social 
catalysis, wherein not only the prestige and per- 
sonality the “change agent” but his persistent 
efforts are prime importance inducing the 
adoption innovations, the author suggests 
approach directed change that might well 
emphasized foreign aid programs. 

Professor Fals-Borda, previously author 
“Peasant Society the Colombian Andes,” was 
the time publication the monograph also 
director-general the Ministry Agriculture. 
His thorough knowledge the terrain and 
the psychology the Andean peasant, com- 
bined with his understanding the theory 
social change, lends value his analysis the 
transition this particular community from 
folk urban. 

Marcaret 

Smith College 


The Minnesota Community: Country and Town 
Transition. Lowry Minne- 
apolis: The University Minnesota Press, 
1960. vii, 175 pp. $4.25. 


This book summarizes rural sociological 
research Minnesota under the dominant 
theme social change. unique effort 
that the author has attempted draw together 
salient findings from numerous Experiment 
Station, well other, projects and then 
examines these the context town and 
country transition. The book, despite its 
focus single state, notably successful 
mirroring significant national change. the 
same time, provides the people Minnesota 
rough summation the author’s years 
research, observation, and contemplation 
rural sociological concerns. 

Although Professor Nelson brings sympathy 
and understanding his materials, per- 
sistently objective. Neither does permit 
himself indulge the personal feelings and 
nostalgia that might considered appropriate 
for book this type. The following may 
serve illustrate the point: “Traditionally the 
country has been regarded the ideal habitat 
for family life. This thoroughly embedded 
the American value system need 
argument: most persons would accept 
true without asking for scientific 
However, the facts not all support this 
proposition.” (p. 56) 

particular interest sociologists and 
economists interested rural life Professor 
Nelson’s “guess” that the number people 
living farms will not drop much below that 
the late fifties. making this prediction, the 
author hopeful that international tensions will 
diminish the next quarter century and, 
result, expenditures for defense may re- 
duced. This change, conjunction with the 
rise labor force numbers, thought “will 
produce problems unemployment which may 
well drive more people to, keep them in, 
agriculture.” (p. 160) The author also believes 
that town and country will become increasingly 
integrated the sense supporting and main- 
taining social institutions common. 

ALLAN BEEGLE 

Michigan State University 


Sozialgeschichte der Stadt Barmen 19. Jahr- 
gen: Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1960. 
315 pp. 29. 


This account the social and economic 
history (1808-1914) the town Barmen 
Germany. The book which appears series 
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published the the 
University Miinster Dortmund compares 
some recent publications British towns. 

Originally written dissertation social 
history, this work has least three features 
which recommend for reading the soci- 
ologist: First, the history Barmen can 
read case study the industrial revolution. 
technological and social developments the 
local textile industry, complete with vignettes 
workers’ revolts, child labor, and the home 
life early entrepreneurs. Second, the book 
seeks bridge the gap between urban history 
and urban sociology well fields 
sociology. The author’s frame reference in- 
cludes works Geiger, Sombart, and Weber; 
some the materials early years the 20th 
century were collected interviews. Third, 
emphasizes the interdependence 
demographic, economic, political, and religious 
factors the differentiation social structures 
and processes this town which was the home 
Friedrich Engels “the socialist.” 

HARTMANN 
Hamburg, Germany 


The Canadian Prairie Provinces from 1870 
Carp. Toronto, Vancouver: Dent 
Sons, 1960. xi, pp. $1.50, paper. 


This booklet describes the geographical, 
historical, social, and cultural features the 
Canadian Prairie Provinces, claiming distinction 
for doing from the standpoint regional 
sociology. conscientiously draws the large 
body literature Western Canada, but 
few pages can hardly treat provocatively 
add the author’s own observations. The 
last, best West offers rich sociological feast, 
which many have already delighted par- 
take. Mr. Card might well have shown the 
hospitality his region giving longer 
and more piquant apéritif. 


University 


Newark: City Transition. MARKET 
PLANNING Prepared for the 
City Newark, New Jersey. Mayor’s Com- 
mission Group Relations. Vol. The 
Characteristics the Vol. II: 
Residents’ Views Inter-Group Relations 
and Statistical Tables. Vol. Summary and 
Recommendations. New York: The Corpora- 
tion, 1959. price indicated, mimeographed. 


Like many other metropolitan areas, Newark, 
New Jersey, has Commission 
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Group Relations work toward intergroup 
understanding and protection civil rights for 
all citizens. 1957 the Newark Commission 
called upon the Market Planning Corporation 
study, depth, the attitudes and opinions 
on, local inter-group affairs 4000 local citi- 
zens. The results this community audit and 
the recommendations the Commission are 
discussed the present three-volume report. 

The first volume describes the census charac- 
teristics the population. These demographic 
data, including statistics neighborhood com- 
position and mobility, serve necessary back- 
ground for evaluating the attitude survey 
follow. 

The methodology the study and the ques- 
tionnaires used for each subgroup (Negro, 
Puerto Rican, and white) are presented 
appendix the first volume. 

Volume provides information the extent 
interracial contact, basic attitudes toward 
minority groups, agreement disagreement 
with various types discrimination, general 
images inter-group tensions the commu- 
nity, and opinions about the relationship be- 
tween race and property values. 

The third volume summarizes the findings 
the study. reported, for example, that 
the census indicates marked decline the 
white population and concomitant rise 
the number Negroes recent years, that 
all but two neighborhoods have participated 
this racial change, that Negroes pay higher 
rents but get less for their money than whites. 
further learn that, general, white house- 
holders favor residential segregation far 
greater degree than they believe discrimina- 
tion the political arena employment 
and that “richer people are more amenable 
associating with Negroes long they keep 
their physical distance, while poorer people 
care less where Negroes live but want them 
keep their social distance.” 

These and other findings give the reader 
clear image the Newark situation. More 
significant the fact that this meaningful study 
might well serve paradigm for those con- 
templating research inter-group relations 
the community level. 

Smith College 


Elementary Statistics. Paut New 
York: John Wiley Sons, 1960. vii, 261 pp. 
$5.50. 

This clear and well-written text de- 
signed for introductory one-semester course. 
The author does not present the material 
new dramatic fashion; does not spoon- 
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feed the student simplifying the methods. 
However, the material assimilated, the stu- 
dent will have developed deep understanding 
statistics, rather than becoming cook with 
few statistical recipes. Hoel informs the 
reader early the book that the primary pur- 
pose statistics aid making decisions. 
line with this understanding, material 
probability and sampling emphasized, while 
pictorial descriptions, mode, median, and the 
like are handled with welcome brevity. 

addition the material the author con- 
siders essential for introductory course, 
has included chapters Chi Square, non-para- 
metrics, analysis variance, and time series. 
The advisability their inclusion intro- 
ductory text debatable (particularly the last 
three topics), but they not detract from the 
overall excellence the core chapters. the 
book has any deficiency, lies the lackluster 
quality its illustrations. This deficiency, how- 
ever, might well turn the advantage the 
class, the instructor will seek his own ex- 
amples. 

Harvey 

Smith College 


Social Class America: Manual Pro- 
cedure for the Measurement Social Status. 


MEEKER and KENNETH New essay, 
Theory and Method for the Comparative 
Warner. New York: Harper Bros. (Torch- 
books), 1960. xiii, 298 pp. $1.60, paper. 


This paperback reissue differs 
original 1949 volume only the addition 
two chapters and bibliography that were 
previously published Review Sociology: 
Analysis Decade, edited Joseph 
Gittler. Why this particular book was selected 
for inclusion series paperback reprints 
puzzling view its largely methodological 
character. The general reader will hardly 
interested the involved procedures set forth 
for grouping Americans social class. More- 
over, view the thoroughgoing criticisms 
which have been made Warner’s two meas- 
ures “evaluated participation” and “index 
status the greater availability 
this “manual procedure” special 
boon the professional sociologist. There are 
number other studies class America, 
including several Warner himself and his 
associates, which might have been reprinted 
greater advantage. 

The new chapters, unfortunately, tend 
rather than answer the charges lack 
theoretical sophistication made often 


Warner’s critics. Yet, the methodological chap- 
ters, whatever their technical defects, have 
the merit enabling determine concretely 
just what Warner and his students mean 
“social class,” although our conclusion may not 
agree with their quite inadequate theoretical 
statements. deserves credit for spelling out 
his views concretely manner that some 
his structural-functionalist critics, whose con- 
ception class not really different from 
his, have failed do. 
Dennis 
Brown University 


Psychological Scaling: Theory and Applications. 
Edited GULLICKSEN and SAMUEL 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1960. xvi, 211 pp. $5.00. 


This collection papers was presented 
1958 conference held under the auspices 
the Educational Testing Service Office Naval 
Research and Princeton University. Its impor- 
tance for specialists measurement, test theory, 
and decision theory evident, but any reader 
with some interest any these fields well 
advised read the papers relating it. Al- 
though they are directed primarily specialists, 
the competent writing and liberally supplied 
references should make them intelligible him 
with moderate effort. will rewarded 
sharing the excitement inherent ideas 
process development and sometimes con- 
flict. reader interested, for example, the 
measurement subjective magnitudes would 
well start with Smith Stevens’ paper 
which will acquaint him with the key problems 
current interest that field. Warren Torger- 
son and William McGill discuss special prob- 
lems this area, confirming Stevens’ results 
general way but suggesting limitations. 
Decision theory discussed two excellent 
papers Ward Edwards and Sidney Siegel. 
Edwards summarizes his extensive experimental 
work leading almost paradoxical results 
continuous subjective probabilities and utilities 
are defined, while Siegel discusses testa- 
ble model for the discrete case where this 
difficulty presumably avoided. Paul Lazars- 
feld presents account latent structure 
theory the context test theory which 
enlightening students either, and 
Frederic Lord describes method for 
inferring the true score examinee. 
Both papers develop test theory without 
normality assumptions. Lyle Jones discusses 
the method successive intervals (which 
does make normality assumptions) for scaling 
preference data. shows that possesses 
good invariance properties. short 


variant this method (p,, appears 
misprint for this paper). The re- 
maining papers Roger Shepard, Clyde 
Coombs and Kao, Ledyard Tucker, and 
discuss multidimensional 
models. They are technically more difficult and 
unfortunately cannot summarized within the 
limits this review. Harold Gulliksen pro- 
vides historical introduction and another 
framework for classification the papers. 
While collection this sort obviously 
makes claim completeness may useful 
observe that there only passing mention 
the work Guttman ard, indeed, except 
for Siegel’s paper, little discussion the prob- 
lems ordinal scaling. The special problems 
the sociologist dealing with groups are 
not mentioned. 


Rutgers—The State University 


Demographic Yearbook 1959. Na- 
New York: United Nations, 1960. ix, 
719 pp. International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press. $8.00, paper. 


The special topic the eleventh edition 
the Demographic Yearbook natality statistics, 
subject also reported intensively 
and 1954 editions. These three volumes 
taken together provide historical data na- 
tality back 1935. The present edition pro- 
vides for the first time important new data 
including live births sex, illegitimate birth 
ratios, illegitimacy rates, legitimate birth rates 
specific for age father, legitimate birth rates 
specific for duration marriage, legitimate 
foetal deaths age mother, and legitimate 
foetal death ratios specific for age mother. 

The Demographic Yearbook opens with the 
presentation and discussion eight charts de- 
picting the status and trends fertility through- 
out the world. The volume also presents migra- 
tion statistics which were last shown the 
1957 edition. This year, data are differentiated 
according their judged degree accuracy 
use italics for statistics questionable 
reliability. Altogether this invaluable ref- 


erence. 
MARTIN 


University Oregon 


MENDIETA Vol. XXI, No. Villa 
Obregon: Instituto Investigaciones Sociales 
Universidad Nacional Mexico, 1959. 
429 pp. $7.00, paper. 

The Revista Mexicana Sociologia redoes 
here what did for Auguste Comte earlier 
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issue devoting entire issue the com- 
memoration the 100th anniversary the 
birth Emile Durkheim. excellent intro- 
ductory essay, the distinguished director the 
Institute Social Research the University 
Mexico, Dr. Mendieta pays homage 
Durkheim and his influence establishing 
sociology science. Succeeding chapters, 
several them translations contributions 
French, Brazilian, and North American soci- 
ologists, offer appreciation Durkheim’s 
work. Here, the student who limited the 
Spanish language will find evaluation what 
Durkheim meant the study society 
terms methodology, theory, and empirical 
investigation. 

Revised and translated for this volume were 
Professor Alpert’s and Professor Bellah’s con- 
tributions the session the American Soci- 
ological Society August, 1958, Durkheim 
and Simmel. Also reproduced from the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review Professor Dohren- 
wend’s article “Egoism, Altruism, Anomie 
and Fatalism,” which indicates the importance 
that Durkheim’s work suicide and his theory 
anomie had the Stirling County study 
mental illness. The volume includes good bib- 
liographical material well number 
interesting photographs Durkheim various 
periods his life. 

this testimonial issue, the Revista has 
added one more tribute the widely recognized 
role Emile Durkheim advancing sociology 
the status scientific discipline. 

Smith College 


Die Drei Der Geschichte. 
Societas Scientiarum Fennica, Com- 
mentationes Humanarum Litteratum XXV.4. 
Helsinki: Ejnar Munksgaards Forlag, 
havn, 1959. vii, 169 pp. 890:-, paper. 


This booklet Three Spheres History 
admittedly “Versuch” (attempt) critical 
analysis Alfred Weber’s contributions the 
configurative interpretation (Konstellationsin- 
terpretation) history. The spheres, course, 
pertain Weber’s typology societal, civiliza- 
tional, and cultural 

Briefly, the author sums Weber’s theory. 
this, competent, not altogether sys- 
tematic. Little added, the author’s part, 
quotations from Weber—but his choice quo- 
tations appropriate for the task hand. 

His critique concerns the “place” Weber’s 
theory, identification Weber’s conceptual 
predecessors—an erudite excursion into some 
interesting philosophical writings, conceptual is- 
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sues, questions applicability the theory (to 
precisely what?), and ontological problems. 

The reading interesting. Yet, criteria 
terms which critical evaluation would made 
(and critique the critique further facili- 
tated) are not spelled out; nor does the reader 
find concise summaries either Weber’s points 
Luoma’s comments them. excellent 
bibliography Weber’s work and writing 
about Alfred Weber provided. 

NEHNEVAJSA 
Columbia University 


Statistical Abstract the United States, 1960. 
Washington, C.: Government Print- 
ing Office. xii, 1040 pp. $3.50. 

The edition the Statistical Abstract 
the United States upholds the tradition this 
series the most useful single source in- 
formation about our nation. More than 150 
government agencies and private firms and re- 
search organizations contributed data for more 
than 1200 statistical tables and over charts. 
The subject matter divided into chapters 
beginning with Population and ending with 
Comparative International Statistics. Special 
efforts have been made relate tables this 
volume tables the new edition His- 
torical Statistics the United States. Newly 
released statistics from the 1958 Censuses 
Business, Manufactures, and Mineral Industries 
have been included. Fifty-two new tables have 
been added and tables shown the last edi- 
tion have been omitted. 

WALTER MARTIN 

University Oregon 


Politica Economica Argentina. 
SPINELLI. Plata, Argentina: 
Facultad Ciencias Economicas, Univer- 
sidad Nacional Plata, 1960. 278 pp. 
price indicated, paper. 


This commemorative collection the writings 
late Plata professor economics 
ranges over variety topics. Beginning with 
plea for the redefinition time units, the book 
wanders from the nature social science 
the problems tariffs and monopolies. Two 
lengthy chapters entitled New 
Economics” constitute the latter half the 
work. The framework both historical and 
synthesis based largely Pareto, Cassel, and 
Robbins. The author frequently refers Argen- 
tine economic questions, but although his writ- 
ings date from the forties and early fifties, 


omits reference peronismo, for reasons the 
reader might well guess. For him the “old” 
and “new” economics represent the conflict 
between profit and security, labor arbitration 
and price controls being among number 
necessary economic interventions the state. 
the positive side, the book provides synop- 
ses several languages the end each 
chapter. Too, there biographical and biblio- 
graphic material. However, the economic theory 


‘appears very dated the least, the book 


may offer footnote the development so- 
cial science Latin America. 
WILLIAMSON 
Los Angeles City College 


Man and Society: Introduction Social 
Science. Edited Jerome and 
New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1960. xx, 784 pp. $7.50. 


This selection readings the several social 
sciences appears support the sometimes heard 
contention that pandemic presentations tend 
inchoate and superficial. The editors’ in- 
troductions not present the concepts the 
social sciences with professional roundness and 
precision and the selections, themselves, not 
reliably complement these deficiencies. Social 
sciences begin where the observations the 
open-minded man the world leave off and 
the concepts and methodology the specialist 
take over. This book neglects almost entirely 
the stubborn, vexatious questions episte- 
mology and methodology that trouble profes- 
sionals deeply and with these questions 
ignored, what left not social science but 
mixture popular writing, journalism, and 
social criticism although the writers the 
selections are more often than not recognized 
social scientists. Within the framework these 
limitations, however, the selections are excellent. 
Wisely used, they could provide stimulating, 
unhackneyed supplementary reading. 

JoHN MANFREDI 

University Massachusetts 


Orientacién Organizacién los Estudios 
Santiago: Universidad Chile, 1960. 
106 pp. price indicated, paper. 

Estado Actual las Ciencias Sociales Chile. 
No. Rio Janeiro: Centro 
Lantino-Americana 
Ciencias Sociales. pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

Industrialization and, concomitant 
changes, which are rapidly transforming the 


society Chile, lend practical significance 
the need for the promotion and suitable orien- 
tation sociological studies that country. 
The authors both these commentaries 
agree pragmatic approach the prob- 
lems establishing both teaching and social 
research scientific basis. Rapid 
social change calls for control and direction, 
which turn demands careful analysis. 
this end that the work the institutes 
and research centers established within the last 
decade directed, the projects listed 
appendix the report issued the Centro 
Latino-Americana indicates. This report sum- 
marizes the progress achieved both teach- 
ing and research the various social disci- 
plines—including law—during the second quar- 
ter the present century, development that 
synchronizes with changes the structure 
Chilean society. 


Acer, Business Games: Simula- 
tion Technique. Information Series No. Fore- 
word Iowa City, Iowa: Bureau 
Labor and Management, College Business 
Administration, State University Iowa, 1960. 
vi, pp. $1.00, paper. 

(American Epucation). Dentistry 
the United States: Status, Needs, and Recommen- 
dations. Summary Report the Commission 
the Survey Dentistry the United States. 
Washington, C.: The Council, 
1960. xv, pp. $1.00, paper. 

(AMERICAN FouNDATION FoR THE Periodi- 
cals Special Interest Blind Persons the 
United States and Canada. Foreword 
Barnett. New York: The Foundation, 
1960. pp. $.45, paper. 

Plantation and Village the Cam- 
eroons: Some Economic and Social Studies. With 
Published for the Nigerian Institute Social and 
Economic Research. London; New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. xxxvi, 435 pp. $8.00. 

Herman. Hard Times: Reformers 
Among the Late Victorians. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960. 403 pp. $7.50. 

American Society: Needs and Opportunities for 
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Professor explains the retarded de- 
velopment the social sciences Latin 
America terms taken from Barber and 
Merton and shows how sociocultural factors 
favorable scientific activity are 
Emotionalism, particularism, political authori- 
tarianism, the dogmatic and the doctrinaire, 
combined with cultural isolation, have been 
serious obstacles scientific investigation and 
have resulted delayed recognition soci- 
ology field providing status and opportunity 
for the sociologist. The author’s concern 
much for the direction the discipline shall follow 
Chile for the problem career possibili- 
ties. warns against slavish imitation 
North American sociology and insists that 
Chile sociological studies should rooted 
the social context. 


Smith College 


for Institute Early American History and Cul- 

ture Williamsburg, Virginia. Chapel Hill, C.: 

University North Carolina Press, 1960. xvi, 

147 pp. $3.50. 

Symposium Human Problems The Utiliza- 
tion Fallout Shelters. Held the National 
Academy Sciences, Washington, C., and 
February 1960. With the assistance 
NEARMAN. Disaster Study Number 12, Disaster 
Research Group, Division Anthropology and 
Psychology. Publication 800. Washington, C.: 
National Academy Sciences—National Re- 
search Council, 1960. ix, 234 pp. $3.00, paper. 

Loren. The Servants Power: History 
the Use Social Science American Industry. 
Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, 
1960. xii, 273 pp. $4.50. 

Barnet, Morton and 
(Editors). The Genius The Irish Thea- 
ter. New York: New American Library (Mentor 
Book), 1960. 368 pp. .75, paper. 

Barron, The Aging American: In- 
troduction Social Gerontology and Geriatrics. 
Foreword Lee. Crowell’s 
New Sociology Series. New York: Thomas 
Crowell Co., 1961. xvii, 269 pp. $5.75. 

Symbolic Logic. Third Edition. Glencoe, Free 
Press, 1960. viii, 175 pp. Published England 
University Tutorial Press. $3.00. 

Pan-Arabism and Labor. Har- 
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vard Middle Eastern Monographs IV. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960. 127 pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

Ced Detelle Fights Crime: 
Novel. Exposition Press, 1960. 158 pp. $3.50. 

Benstnc, and SCHROEDER, JR. 
Homicide Urban Community. Introductory 
field, Charles Thomas; Oxford, England: 
Blackwell Scientific Publications, Ltd.; Toronto: 
Ryerson Press, 1960. xii, 193 pp. $8.75. 

Benson, PuRNELL Religion Contempo- 
rary Culture: Study Religion Through So- 
cial Science. Harper’s Social Science Series. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1960. xi, 839 pp. $8.00. 

Husbands and Wives: The Dynamics Married 
Living. Glencoe, Free Press, 1960. xxi, 293 pp. 
$5.00. 

Davis. Welfare America. 
Norman, Okla.: University Oklahoma Press, 
1960. xi, 319 pp. $4.95. 

Population, 1950 1959: Some Hypotheses. Pre- 
liminary Report Sociology and Rural Life No. 
13, State College, Miss.: Mississippi State Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station, 1960. 
pp. price indicated, paper. 

Fiscal Theory and Political 
Economy: Selected Essays. Chapel Hill, 
University North Carolina Press, 1960. 197 pp. 
$5.00. 

American Family. Vol. Colonial Period. Vol. 
From Independence Through the Civil War. Vol. 
III From 1865 1919. (Reprinted) New York: 
Barnes Noble, Inc. (University Paperbacks), 
1960. 1254 pp. $1.75 each, paper. 

Ernest When City Closes its 
Price. Chapel Hill, C.: Institute for 
Research Social Science, University North 
Carolina, 1960. 195 pp. $1.00, paper. 

Capes, Mary (Editor). Communication 
Conferences: Their Nature, Dynamics, and Plan- 
New York: Association Press, 1960. 
xi, 228 pp. $4.00. 

Carrier, Sociologue Canadien Léon 
Gérin 1863-1951: Vie, Son Ses 
Méthodes Recherche. Cahiers So- 
cial Populaire No. Montréal, Canada: Les Edi- 
tions Bellarmin, 1960. 153 pp. $2.00, paper. 

nance Religieuse. Studia Socialia. Roma: Presses 
Grégorienne, 1960. 314 pp. $3.50, 
paper. 

Abstract Latin America 1960. Preface Rus- 
Gotoms. University California, Los Angeles: 
The Center. vi, pp. $2.00, paper. 

Tom Naked the World. re- 
print. New York: New American Library (Signet 
Book), 1960. 408 pp. .75, paper. 
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CHARNLEY, JEAN. American Social Worker 
Italy. Minneapolis, Minn.: University 
sota Press; Great Britain, India, Pakistan: Oxford 
London, Bombay, Karachi, 
Canada: Thomas Allen, Ltd., 1960. 323 pp. $5.25. 

quency and Opportunity: Theory Delin- 
quent Gangs. Glencoe, Free Press, 1960. xi, 
220 pp. $4.00. 

tion Behavioral Problems Adolescence: 
Index Scientific Studies and Their Sources 
Dealing with Youth from Ages 22. With the 
the Harvard Law Library and his staff. Washing- 
ton, C.: The Association, 1960. pp. $3.00, 
paper. 

Corson, Governance Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Carnegie Series American Education. 
New York; Toronto; London: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1960. vi, 209 pp. $5.50. 

The Drum and the Hoe: 
Life and Lore the Haitian People. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, Calif.: University California 
Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 
1960. xv, 371 pp. $10.00. 

Press). Fifteenth Session the 
General Assembly, Speech Nikita 
Khrushchev, Proposals the USSR, September 
23, 1960. New York: The Press, 1960. pp. 
.75, paper. 

Press). Khrushchev New York. 
documentary record Nikita Khrushchev’s 
trip New York, September 19th October 
13th, 1960, including all his speeches and pro- 
posals the United Nations and major addresses 
and news conferences. New York: The Press, 
1960. 286 pp. $1.50, paper. ($5.50, cloth). 

ployment Benefits During Recession: Case 
Study. Foreword Form. East 
Lansing, Mich.: Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center, Michigan State University, 1960. ix, pp. 
$1.50, paper. 

(Editor). Culture History. 
Essays Honor Paul Radin. Foreword 
Leon Paul Radin: Appre- 
ciation Cora Published for Brandeis 
University. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960. xxiv, 1014 pp. $15.00. 

Doos, Leonarp Becoming More Civilized: 
Psychological Exploration. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1960. xii, 333 pp. $6.00. 

Dustin, Burton. Peyotism and New Mexico. 
Santa Fe, Mex.: Vergara Printing Co., 1960. 
pp. $2.00, paper. 

The Child and Society: The 
Process Socialization. Short Studies Soci- 
ology. New York: Random House, 1960. 121 pp. 
.95, paper. 

gracién Social. Madrid: Camara Oficial Co- 
mercio Madrid, 1960. pp. price indi- 
cated, paper. 

Fats-Borpa, Accion Comunal una 
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A 


Vereda Colombiana: Sus Result- 
Universidad Nacional Colombia, Departamento 
Sociologia, 1960. pp. price indicated, 
paper. 

Political Thought from Ger- 
son Grotius: 1414-1625—7 Studies. Originally 
titled, Studies Political Thought from Gerson 
Grotius: 1414-1625. Introduction GARRETT 
New York: and Bros. 
(Harper Torchbooks, The Academy Library), 
1960. xxvii, 290 pp. $1.75. 

Aspects the Travel Adjustment 
New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 
1960. pp. .25, paper. 

WALTER. Man, Mind and Land: Theory 
Resource Use. Glencoe, Free Press, 1960. 
256 pp. $6.00. 

UNIVERSITAIRE). Increasing the Effec- 
tiveness Western Science. Brussels: Foundation 
Universitaire, 1960. pp. Distributed Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Washington, 
price indicated, paper. 

Americana Siglo XVI. Monografias Sociolog- 
icas No. Preface Fats 
E.: Universidad Nacional Colom- 
bia, Departamento Sociologia, 1960. pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

Fritz, The Future Industrial Raw 
Materials North America. Report the 
Canadian-American Committee. Sponsored 
National Planning Association (U.S.A.) and Pri- 
vate Planning Association Canada. Washing- 
ton, C.: The Association, 1960. xi, pp. $2.00, 
paper. 

Garrett, The Finished Man. reprint. 
New York: New American Library (Signet 
Book), 1960. 224 pp. .50, paper. 

Gates, Paut The Farmer’s Age: Agriculture, 
1815-1860. Vol. III, The Economic History 
the United States. New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
and Winston, 1960. xviii, 460 pp. $6.00. 

Zur Soziologie und 
Asthetik Der Modernen Malerei. Mit mehr- 
farbigen Bildtafeln. Frankfurt Main; Bonn, 
Germany: Athenaum Verlag, 1960. 232 pp. 26.80 
DM. 

GENTILE, GIOVANNI. Genesis and Structure So- 
University Illinois Press, 1960. 228 pp. $4.50. 

Peter. Diamond Head. reprint. New 
York: New American Library (Signet Book), 
1960. 384 pp. .75, paper. 

lencia Tolima: Caso Libano. Mono- 
grafias Sociologicas No. E.: Uni- 
versidad Nacional Colombia, Departamento 
Sociologia, 1960. pp. price indicated, paper. 

Omar Analysis Items Large Scales: 

Generalized Programs for the IBM 650 Computer. 

Foreword Viva Introduction 
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Business Research, College Commerce and Ad- 

ministration, Ohio State University, 1960. 205 

pp. $3.00, paper. 

NorMa Lorre. The Ancient Myths. New 
York: New American Library (Mentor Book), 
1960. 256 pp. paper. 

FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
Preventive Psychiatry the Armed Forces: With 
Some Implications for Civilian Use. Report No. 
47. Formulated the Committee Govern- 
mental Agencies. New York: The Group, 1960. 
pp. .75, paper. 

Cherokees the Crossroads. Chapel 
Hill, C.: Institute for Research Social Sci- 
ence, University North Carolina, 1960. xv, 
202 pp. $2.00, paper. 

(Editor). Traité Sociologie: 
Tome Second. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
France, 1960. 466 pp. N.F., paper. 

WILLIAM and Social Se- 
curity: Programs, Problems, and 
lected Readings. Homewood, Richard 
Irwin, Inc., 1960. xv, 606 pp. $8.75. 

Ben. The Idea The Jewish State. Har- 
vard Middle Eastern Studies, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1961. xvii, 492 
pp. $10.00. 

Harris, The Social Philosophy Giovanni 
Gentile. Urbana, University Illinois Press, 
1960. xii, 387 pp. $5.75. 

Ernst Religion and the 
Maine Schools: Historical Approach. Preface 
James Bureau for Research Mu- 
nicipal Government, Government Research Series 
No. 22. Brunswick, Me.: Bureau for Research 
Municipal Government, 1960. pp. price in- 
dicated, paper. 

New York; London: John Wiley Sons, 1960. 
viii, 282 pp. $5.75. 

Bos The Structure Retail Market 
and the Market Behavior Retail Units. 1959 
Award Winner, The Ford Foundation Doctoral 
Dissertation Series. Foreword Car- 
ROLL. Englewood Cliffs, J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1960. xii, 203 pp. $4.50. 

Homans, Caspar. Social Behavior: Its Ele- 
mentary Forms. New York; Burlingame: Har- 
court, Brace World, Inc., 1961. viii, 404 pp. 
$5.50. 

ology Social Problems. Second Edition. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1960. 678 pp. 
$6.50. 

Faits D’Activité Humaine: Avec Application aux 
Sciences aux Techniques Sociales. Preface 

ARMAND Petite Bibliothéque Socio- 
logique Internationale. Série Auteurs Contem- 
porains. Paris: Librairie Marcel Riviére Cie, 
1960. xvi, 288 and 268 pp. Two volumes 
paper. 

Rural China: Imperial 

trol the Nineteenth Century. University 

Washington Publications Asia. Sponsored 
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the Far Eastern and Russian Institute. Seattle, 
Wash.: University Washington Press, 1960. 
xiv, 783 pp. $9.75. 

People Cove and Woodlot: Communities from 
the Viewpoint Social Psychiatry. The Stirling 
County Study Psychiatric Disorder Socio- 
cultural Environment, Vol. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1960. ix, 574 pp. $10.00. 

(INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION The 
Rule Law Free Society. Report the 
International Congress Jurists, New Delhi, 
India, January 5-10, 1959. Prepared NoRMAN 
Geneva: The Commission, 1959. xi, 340 pp. $2.00, 
paper. 

Jaco, The Social Epidemiology Men- 
tal Disorders—A Psychiatric Survey Texas. 
New York. Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. 228 
pp. $3.50. 

The Disease Concept Alcoholism. 
Published behalf the Christian Smithers 
Press, 1960. ix, 246 pp. Distributed Publica- 
tions Division, Yale Center Alcohol Studies. 
$6.00. 

Interrelationships Dimensions Community 
Systems: Factor Analysis Eighty-two Vari- 
ables. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University 
Press, 1960. ix, pp. $2.50, paper. 

London; New York; Toronto: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. xiv, 299 pp. $5.60. 

The Charities London, 1480-1660: 
The Aspirations and the Achievements the 
Urban Society. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion; London: George Allen Unwin Ltd., 1960. 
463 pp. $6.00. 

The Forming the Charitable In- 
stitutions the West England: Study 
the Changing Pattern Social Aspirations 
Bristol and Somerset, 1480-1660. Transactions 
the American Philosophical Society, New Series 
—Vol. 50, Part Philadelphia, Pa.: The Society, 
1960. pp. $2.00, paper. 

Herman. Thermonuclear War. Foreword 
University Press, 1960. xx, 651 pp. $10.00. 

American Autobiographies. Association with 
James Coox, Jr. and 
Madison, Wis.: University 
Wisconsin Press, 1961, xii, 372 pp. $6.00. 

Children: Study Human Ecology the 
Three Dutch Windward Islands the Caribbean. 
Foreword Vera Assen, Netherlands: 
Roual VanGorcum, Ltd., 1960. 299 pp. 20.50 
paper. (Cloth, 22.50 

Ben. Principles Moral Philosophy. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960. xi, 234 pp. 
$3.75. 

The Effects Mass Communi- 
cation: Analysis Research the Effective- 


ness and Limitations Mass Media Influenc- 
ing the Opinions, Values and Behavior Their 
Audiences. Series Foundations Communica- 
tions Research, Vol. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1960. xviii, 302 pp. $5.00. 

Burma. Cultural Report Series No. Preface 
Kart New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Southeast Asia Studies, 1960. pp. 
price indicated, paper. 

Lantis, Marcaret. Eskimo Childhood and Inter- 
personal Relationships: Ninivak Biographies and 
Genealogies. Published for The American Ethno- 
logical Society. Seattle, Wash.: University 
Washington Press, 1960. xv, 218 pp. $4.75. 

1735-1801: His Life and Thought and His Con- 
tributions Sociological Analysis. Foreword 
Published for the Depart- 
ment Social and Economic Research, University 
Glasgow. London and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1960. xvi, 430 pp. $10.00. 

THEO. Our Atmosphere. reprint. New 
York: New American Library (Mentor Book), 
1960. 192 pp. .50, paper. 

the Development Southeast Asia. Washington, 
C.: George Washington University, 1960. 
pp. $1.25, paper. 

Psychology. London: Methuen and Co., Ltd.; 
New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc. (University 
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The Introduction and the Epilogue provide framework for these 
chapters: the Introduction describes the scope and organization the 
book, while the Epilogue relates the analyses social problems major 
conceptions sociological theory. 


INTRODUCTION 
The Study Social Problems. NISBET 


PART ONE: DEVIANT BEHAVIOR 
Crime. University California, Los Angeles 
Juvenile Delinquency. ALBERT COHEN, Indiana University and 
Jr., Washington State University 
Mental Disorders. CLAUSEN, University California, Berkeley 
Drug Addiction. CLAUSEN 
Suicide. Jack University Texas 
Prostitution. Davis, University California, Berkeley 


PART TWO: SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 
The World’s Population Crisis. Davis 
Family Disorganization. Columbia University 
Social Problems and Disorganization the World Work. 
Brandeis University and Harvard University 
Race and Ethnic Relations. ARNOLD University Minnesota 
The Military Establishment: Organization and Disorganization. Morris 
University Michigan 
Disorganization. James CoLEMAN, The Johns Hopkins 
niversity 
Treffic, Transportation, and Problems the Metropolis. Scotr GREER, 
Northwestern University 
Disaster. Fritz, University Florida 


EPILOGUE 
Social Problems and Sociological Theory. MERTON 


Examination copies request. 


HARCOURT, BRACE WORLD, INC. 
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FROM HARCOURT, BRACE WORLD 


Books the Social Sciences under the 
General Editorship Robert Merton 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR: 
ITS ELEMENTARY FORMS 


Homans, Harvard University 
Just published January, this distinguished new study takes its subject the 
social behavior individuals direct contact with one another. This behavior 
Mr. Homans explains and analyzes, not merely describes. sets forth general 
propositions (principles which are also basic experimental psychology and 
elementary economics) and, following deductive method exposition, 
shows how they may explain various features human interaction under 
different given conditions. 

using this book text course Group Processes. For students 

groups, this book ranks importance with Homans’ The Human Group 

and represents important theoretical advance beyond the earlier work. 

find the theoretical framework presented Homans great value 

own work. Like all Homans’ work, this book exceedingly well 

written, that complicated matters are clearly expressed.” 

New York State School Industrial 

and Labor Relations, Cornell University 


SOCIOLOGY: 
SYSTEMATIC INTRODUCTION 


Harry JOHNSON, Simmons College 


Widely acclaimed major contribution the teaching sociology, Mr. 
introductory text gives thoroughgoing account fundamental 
principles sociology—an account that assumes previous knowledge the 
subject the part the student. Because its systematic framework, this 
book informs the undergraduate about the ways sociological analysis; 
result, the student encouraged think sociologically about the facts 
human society. 
“In the last few years have read most the modern elementary texts 
sociology either whole part. can now say that reading Harry 
Johnson’s Sociology: Systematic Introduction was far the most 
rewarding effort have put into the reading elementary sociology 
text recent vintage. judgment, the most cogently and clearly 
written presentation modern sociology integrated theoretical and 
substantive far the best text now the field.” 
Loomis, Michigan State University 


Bernard Barber SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 
George Homans THE HUMAN GROUP 
Kroeber ANTHROPOLOGY 

Blaine Mercer INTRODUCTION THE STUDY SOCIETY 
Ralph Ross and Ernest van den FABRIC SOCIETY 
Logan Wilson and William Kolb SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


Examination copies request. 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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$50,000 POLICY 
FOR $106.50? 


This professor was delighted! 


found new low-cost Home Pro- 
tection Plan the perfect answer his 
need for great deal insurance now 
but less the years by—as his 
children grow up, savings 
ments increase, the mortgage paid off. 


his age 30, 20-year Home Protection policy providing $50,000 initial 
amount insurance calls for level annual premium $193. The cash dividend 
$86.50 the end the first policy year reduces his first year net cost $106.50, 
according the current dividend scale. Dividends are declared once each year 
and thus cannot guaranteed for the future. 


This level premium Term plan provides its largest amount protection 
initially and reduces schedule each year recognize decreasing insurance needs. 
Insurance periods 15, 20, years are 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) unique, nonprofit 
life insurance company established Carnegie organizations 1918 serve 
the field higher education. 


Any full- part-time employee college, university, nonprofit private 
school nonprofit educational research organization eligible apply for 
TIAA individual life insurance—regardless whether the institution has TIAA 
retirement plan. you qualify? so, send for your personal illustration the 
new Home Protection Plan (issued age younger)—or use the coupon 
ask for details TIAA’s many other low-cost plans. 


employ agents—no one will call you. 


TIAA Please send information on: 

New York 17, other plans 


Date 
Name 


Address 


Employing Institution 
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WORKING WITH GROUPS 


Group Process and Individual Growth 

WALTER LIFTON, Science Research Associates. The epitome 
success democratic living comes from skill developing one’s indi- 
viduality while recognizing the important role the group. Groups can 
force for liberating the person rather than tool which enforces con- 
formity. Even the “rugged individualist” does not live vacuum. How 
then can profit from the insights into group process arising from the 
fields education, psychology, and social work? Working with Groups 
presents point view and examples process order demonstrate how 
groups can led and developed. Basic its philosophy the idea that 
once group helped learn how cope with group process, can 
made achieve good solutions the problems facing it. also presents 
the idea that the future hope for democracy lies not strong leader, but 
enlightened citizens who have accepted group responsibility. These con- 
cepts are then applied group guidance, subject matter classes, community 
clubs, and church settings. 1961. 238 pages. $6.00. 


THE MANIPULATION HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

ALBERT BIDERMAN, Bureau Social Science Research, and 
HERBERT ZIMMER, Georgetown University School Medicine and Dis- 
trict Columbia General Hospital. This unusual and carefully constructed 
and documented volume represents critical examination current con- 
jecture the dangers inherent recent scientific developments used the 
control and manipulation human behavior. Emphasis placed obtain- 
ing the compliance unwilling subject. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AMERICA 


Costs and Casualties Acquisitive Society 
HARRY BREDEMEIER, and JACKSON TOBY, Rutgers 
University. think that this book gives brilliant analysis its subject 
matter and that highly creative, original, and stimulating—a much 
needed approach this field. Furthermore, found nearly every selection 


moving and Peter Jones, Smith College. 
1960. 510 pages. $6.75. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 
with COOPER, LILIENTHAL, and MORE. “The book marks 
significant advance the study youthful moral development, 
subject which there has been much aimless fumbling the 
Allport, Harvard University. 1960. 267 pages. $6.50. 


LEISURE AMERICA: Social Inquiry 
MAX KAPLAN, Boston University. “Professor Kaplan has written 
significant survey leisure modern culture and provides meaningful 
sociological analysis the relations leisure various aspects society 
and the person. Implicit the facts are Dr. Kaplan’s prescriptions 
for the creative uses Albig, University 
1960. 350 pages. $7.50. 


1961. 323 pages. $7.95. 


Send for your examination copies today 


JOHN WILEY SONS, Inc., 440 Park Avenue South, 16, 
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exciting new 


SIGERIST 


cANTHOLOGIES 


HENRY THE HISTORY MEDICINE 
Edited Félix M.D. Foreword John Fulton, M.D. 


twenty-seven highly diversified essays and articles, Sigerist presents entertaining and enlighten- 
ing view the history medicine. This carefully selected collection spans the time from the begin- 
ning the practice medicine the present, vividly portraying the events and the men who have 
made medical history. presenting his major concepts and ideas within the framework these 
writings, Sigerist reveals himself the wit, scholar, and great historian that was. 

316 CLOTH BOUND $6.75 


HENRY E.SIGERIST THE SOCIOLOGY MEDICINE 
Edited Milton Roemer, M.D. Foreword James Mackintosh, M.D. 


The views and concepts Sigerist medical sociology have never been more clearly nor compre- 
hensively presented than this anthology thirty-one essays and articles. This volume contains 
the essence his theories the sociology medicine and the best his medico-sociological writ- 
ings. Within these pages Sigerist exhibits his extreme concern for the future medicine and 
mankind and reveals himself supreme humanist and individualist. This fascinating collection 
provides extraordinary insight the changing world medical sociology. 

400 CLOTH BOUND $6.75 


Please send the following books: 
SIGERIST THE SOCIOLOGY MEDICINE $6.75 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
New York 


(If payment is enclosed, 
we will pay postage.) 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. 60th Street, N.Y. 
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Highly praised sociology 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 


Paul Landis, Washington State University 


This popular basic textbook offers unusually extensive coverage, 
including systematic treatment social structure with discussions 
the roles and statuses the sex, age, religion, racial, and occupa- 
tional groups. examines social control and the devices used 
society insure social conformity. Teaching aids include reading 
lists, discussion and review questions, film lists, wealth out- 
standing illustrations. “Exceptionally clear organization the ma- 
Weintraub, Hunter College. Manual 
available. 1958. 726 158 ills. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Stansfeld Sargent, Veterans Administration, Phoenix; 
Robert Williamson, Los Angeles City College 


sound introduction the study human relations, this textbook 
offers systematic, integrative approach the science social be- 
havior. incorporates the basic facts and principles, and their ap- 
plication, this interdisciplinary area comprised sociology, psy- 
chology, anthropology, psychiatry, political science, and related fields. 
Includes personality variables, situational factors, and persons’ 
ceptions and interpretations social situations. “Covers the salient 
topics serious, yet clear and interesting way.”—R. Kaufman, 
University Arizona. Manual available. 2nd Ed., 1958. 
649 pp., ills. 


THE COMMUNITY 


Introduction Social System 
Irwin Sanders, Boston University 


This textbook community life and organization presents the 
eric characteristics all communities, regardless size location. 
Thorough and systematic, book examines social traits and major 
systems the community, then ties them together considering the 
community both structurally and operationally social system. 
Authoritative case studies provide realistic foundation for the care- 
fully organized theoretical framework. “One the best undergraduate 
texts this Folse, University Illinois. 1958. 431 
ills., tables. $6.50 


THE AGED AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Joseph Drake, Davidson College 


comprehensive, thoughtful survey, this book presents analysis 
the socio-cultural environment the aged American society. 
discusses the problems the older worker and the job seeker, 
the economic status the retired person and his dependents, and 
the efforts society help the aged continue function 
human beings. “Presents the problems the aging from every 
angle. the American Medical Association. 1958. 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
When writing Advertisers please mention the 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION SAVING— 


THEORIES SOCIETY 


EDITED WITH INTRODUCTIONS TALCOTT PARSONS, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, EDWARD SHILS, UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO, KASPER NAEGELE, UNIVERSITY BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, JESSE PITTS, WAYNE UNIVERSITY. 


encyclopedic work which constitutes complete reference library 
the theoretical foundations modern sociological thought. This 
great collection depends not only the editors’ pervasive knowledge 
the total work each major social theorist, but also their selection 
the most important material from the literature for each major facet 
social theory. The editors have added extensive analytical and his- 
torical material their introductions and forewords, which make 
almost one-fifth the total volume and which themselves consti- 
tute major text sociological theory. These two volumes contain 
complete bibliography the published works every social theorist 
included. Theories Society offers students and teachers major text 
with readings sociological theory. offers the individual sociologist 
general reader convenient collection, comprehensively organized, 
important materials previously inaccessible him. 


CONTRIBUTORS: Machiavelli, Hobbes, Locke, Smith, Mal- 
Dickson, Lowie, Bloch, Lord Acton, Marshall, Pollack, 
Ogburn, Weber, Spengler, Toynbee, Maclver. 


THIS TWO-VOLUME BOXED WORK BEING 
OFFERED SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION 
PRICE $19.95. AFTER MAY 1961 THE 
PRICE THE SET WILL $25.00. 


Order from: The Free Press Glencoe 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago Illinois 
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major expedition 
controversial “lost paradise” 


the 


Ra’ivavae 


(pronounced 


Donald 


Marshall, 


The following review, which appeared 
the January 15th issue 
JouRNAL, quoted its entirety: 


number years ago the curious 
anthropological researcher Frank Stim- 
son wrote down his observations 
sex-oriented civilization pre-European 
Polynesia. Scientists have argued about 
his data, his conclusions, and his own 
than their own meagre assumptions, un- 
til Harvard-trained Dr. Marshall took 
expedition Stimson’s base researches, 
the beautiful island Ra’ivavae, 400 
miles from Tahiti the South Pacific. 
The expedition was inspired Stimson’s 
notes, initiated the American Museum 
Natural History, and partly supported 
the Peabody Museum Salem, Mass., 
and grant from the Council Sexual 
Behavior the Medical Division the 
National Science Foundation. should 
obvious from this that sensationalism 
not the purpose the book. 


Dr. Marshall describes all aspects 
life the present native community 
order provide background 
for his analysis Stimson’s assumptions 
about the existence extremely erotic 
civilization the past. Most the past 
Ra’ivavae gone into limbo however, 
and the author gives intriguing and ap- 


parently sound reasons for the evapora- 
tion such deep-set cultural patterns, 
social phenomenon most curious itself. 


Beyond all this though is, perhaps, the 
acknowledged editorial assistance Ker- 
mit Lansner that has made the book into 
beautiful exposition for the non-scien- 
tific reader. work which merits 
comparison with some the most sensi- 
tive narration Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Nordhoff and Hall, and others whose 
writing flourished the glorious aura 
the South Seas. Adult readers who are 
aware good writing and 
ested sex rites primitive cultures 
will find enough here please them and 
wish for similar frank speaking 
other books. For the anthropologist and 
the sociologist, the psychologist and the 
historian, the author’s vindication the 
important work Frank Stimson, and 
his own comments some the pit- 
falls interpreting ethnological data, 
will rewarding. Highly recommended 
for anthropology, sociology, 
collections used mature readers any 
ASH, Yale University Library. 


Abundantly illustrated with pictures and photographs; endpaper map. 
$4.95 all booksellers, from the publisher 
DOUBLEDAY COMPANY, INC. 

Garden City, 
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Announcing 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL REPRINTS 
SOCIOLOGY 


300 BASIC ARTICLES 


SELECTED EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


CONSISTING OF: 


Erving Goffman 
Alvin Gouldner 
Robert McGinnis 
Harold Wilensky 


This list individual reprints will enable the sociologist choose 
and assign those materials that fit the special needs his under- 
graduate and graduate courses. 


Publication date: Spring, 


Price: 25¢ each (Articles excess pp. may 
somewhat higher price.) 


Format: Printed separately uniform size, designed 
fit standard three-ring binder. 


Sociologists will soon receive one sample reprint and the initial 
list titles. This list, group outstanding articles selected 
from the leading academic journals and other sources, will ex- 
panded for more complete coverage specialized areas the need 
expressed. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL company, Inc. 
A BUBSIDIARY OF HOWARD W. GAMS & CO., INC. 
Publishers «+ tNOIANAPOLISG NEW YORK 
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OUTSTANDING TEXTS FROM MACMILLAN 
coming early 1961 


POPULATION 


William Petersen, University California, Berkeley 
introduction population study, this textbook helps 
students interpret techniques demographic analysis and 
relate population trends their social and economic con- 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. Introduction the Study 
Society, Second Edition 
Elgin Hunt, Northwestern University 


This survey text designed give clear understanding 
modern America viewed against the background world 
society. covers the nature and foundations social life, 
social adjustments and institutions, economic and political 
organizations, and international relations. 


SOCIETY TODAY AND TOMORROW. Readings 


Social Science 
Elgin Hunt and Jules Karlin, Chicago City Junior 
College (Wilson Branch) 
Organized the same lines Social Science, this paper- 
back collection readings provides valuable supplement 
any good introductory social science text. includes 
articles such eminent writers Robert Barbara 
Ward, Robert Heilbroner, and Robert Redfield. 


currently available 


COMMUNITY STRUCTURE AND CHANGE 


Lowry Nelson, formerly the University Minnesota; 
Charles Ramsey, Cornell University; and Coolie Verner, 
Florida State University 
This useful text furnishes meaningful theoretical frame- 
work for community analysis and demonstrates practical 
applications, both rural and urban community develop- 
ment. 1960, 464 pages, $6.50 


The Macmillan 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK N.Y. 
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Ready April... 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY—Sixth Edition 

Robert Sutherland, the late Julian Woodward, and Milton Maxwell 
One the finest the introductory textbooks sociology now improved and brought 
completely date thorough-going revision. new modern approach and organi- 


zation, yet retaining the qualities readability and lucidity which has made the text 
favorite instructors since its first publication. 


SOCIOLOGY: INTRODUCTORY READINGS 
Read Bain, Miami University 


collection ninety-one excellent and varied readings provide full supplementary 
reading program for introductory courses sociology. Designed challenge and 
stimulate the thinking first-year students. (8% paperback). 


Plus outstanding Sociology backlist 


PRINCIPLES CRIMINOLOGY—Sixth Edition 
the late Edwin Sutherland and Donald Cressey 


The classic textbook the field, brought completely date including the results 
recent sociological research, with emphasis new materials prisons and prison life. 


FUNDAMENTALS POPULATION STUDY 
Lynn Smith, University Florida 


authoritative survey the scope, method and materials used population study, 
including cross-cultural data. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS NATION AND WORLD 
Paul Landis, Washington State University 


study unfilled welfare aspirations people throughout the world. Examines impact 
twentieth century industrial and urban growth America and other societies, in- 
cluding many underdeveloped areas. 


FAMILY DEVELOPMENT 
Evelyn Duvall, University Chicago 


real contribution our knowledge the family field. for all those pro- 
fessional persons (and aspirants) whose work involves them with families and family 
members doctors, lawyers, social workers, teachers, etc. 


Examination copies texts available 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


College Department 333 West Lake Street Chicago Illinois 
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leading texts 


fom PRENTICE-HALL 


Throughout its publishing history, Prentice-Hall has empha- 
sized quality. Its texts are noted for combining clarity 
style with scholastic integrity. This especially true the 
books published dealing with sociology and allied fields. The 
many adoptions testify the confidence that sociology pro- 
fessors have shown Prentice-Hall books. 


SOCIETY AND PERSONALITY 
TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 


This basic text presentation consistent point 
view for examining the behavior individual and that 
his associates. uses the approach dealing with 
people participants social life rather than individuals 
groups. 

March 1961 672 Text price: $7.95 


INTRODUCTION SOCIAL WELFARE 
Second Edition 


fornia, Berkeley 

More condensed than the First Edition, this revision 

comprehensive introduction the philosophy, historic 

development and present system social welfare. 


1961 608 pp. Text price: $7.50 
GOALS FOR AMERICANS 


Report the President’s Commission National Goals 
Contains the official Report the President’s Commission, 
plus sixteen chapters leading authorities. The book sets 
series goals for vital areas national life and devel- 
ops outline policies and programs attain these 
goals. Stated clearly and concisely, the book has great 
potential and varied usefulness text and parallel 
book for students. THE AMERICAN ASSEMBLY 


1960 372 pp. Cloth edition: $3.50 
Spectrum Paperback: $1.00 


For approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. ASR 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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Professionals all branches the behavioral sciences grow 
increasingly attentive the points convergence between 
psychoanalytic psychology and their respective fields. 


PPR the open forum where sociologists, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, psychoanalysts, writers and critics exchange views 
topics related interest atmosphere scientific 


integrity. 


WINTER 1960-61 ISSUE FEATURES 


report Thomas Langner, Ph.D., the 
Midtown Project, community health study 
conducted the Division Social Psychiatry 
the Payne Whitney Clinic, New York Hos- 
pital, and the Cornell Medical College. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


One year: Two years: $11.50 Three years: $15 


Psychoanalysis and the Psychoanalytic Review 


Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
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Publication 
THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


$9.00 per year for four issues Special rate members 
the American Sociological Association—$4.50 


SOCIOMETRY 


JOURNAL RESEARCH 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Sociometry concerned with the entire range 

interests and problems represented research 

social psychology. concerned with the 
socialization process and with the study the 
interrelationships social structure and personality, 
well with studies group process; concerned 
with conceptualization well with measurement. 
concerned with studies behavior natural 
settings with contrived experiments. 


Sociometry seeks represent the significant research 
interests investigators who are concerned with 
giving the field social psychology theoretical 
structure and reporting research which clearly 
focused, well designed and competently conducted. 


Order through your subscription agent 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


New York University 
Washington Square, New York New York 


Social Structure and Personality: 
Casebook 


level suitable for both graduate and undergraduate students, 
this book conveys clear and far-reaching insight into the 
relationship between personality and social-structural arrange- 
ments society. More than case illustrations, selected from 
anthropological, sociological, and psychological literatures, are 
closely integrated with commentaries. 

April 1961, 544 pp., $7.50 tentative 


Complex Organizations: 
Sociological Reader 


Columbia University 
Thirty-nine selections review some recent ideas, theories, and 
research findings large organizations. The book includes 
brief examination some the methods used studying or- 
ganizations. Seven the articles have never been published 
before have been revised for this volume. 
March 1961, 512 pp., $7.50 tentative 


The Prison: Studies Institutional 
Organization and Change 


Edited Cressey, Univ. California Los Angeles 
Contains these articles written especially for this book, nine 
experts: The Inmate World; Staff-Inmate Prison: The 
Organization Dilemma; The Governmental Process and In- 
formal Social Control; Emotional and Defensive Reactions 
Cottage Parents; Role Conflict Correctional 
Authoritarianism and the Belief System Incorrigibles; Some 
Foundations for Theory Correction The Prison Rehabili- 
tation Agency; Measuring Inmate Change Prison. 

April 1961, 416 pp., $6.00 tentative 


White Collar Crime 

Epwin SuTHERLAND 
Now reissued, this classic study white collar crime presents 
evidence that persons the upper class commit 
many crimes that should included within the scope the 
general theories criminal behavior. Donald Cressey’s 
new introductory essay discusses the influence this study has had 
the field criminology. 

March 1961, 288 pp., $1.95 paper; tentative 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


| 


